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PREFACE 


The  short  treatise  now  published  has  been  the  work, 
at  intervals,  of  the  twenty-seven  years  beginning  with 
1873,  during  the  last  nine  of  which  the  greater  part 
existed  in  something  like  its  present  shape.  The 
whole  has  for  a long  time  been  subject  to  revision 
and  growth,  and  expresses  the  surviving  conclusions 
of  periods  both  of  stress  and  quietness.  If  in  ob- 
serving the  defects  of  religious  institutions,  especially 
of  the  ancient  Church,  I have  seemed  to  disregard 
their  glories,  I must  ask  their  adherents  to  believe 
that  I look  by  no  means  for  the  destruction  of  those 
organizations,  but  for  their  more  healthy  development 
and  eventual  union,  and  recognize  most  heartily  the 
tender  beauty  which  comes  to  bloom  within  their 
shelter. 

But  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  doctrine,  the  gulf 
between  rule  and  practice,  must  submit  to  scrutiny. 

The  really  great  problem,  not  only  for  Churches, 
hut  for  all  humanity  to  work  out,  is  the  assimilation 
of  wisdom  by  life,  the  determined  and  thorough  natu- 
ralization of  those  principles  which  we  know  on  the 
highest  authority,  and  in  the  temple  of  the  undistracted 
mind,  to  be  the  best. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  teachers  to  whom 
we  naturally  look  for  help  afford  the  least  guidance, 
for  they  present  to  us  an  ideal, 'and  ask  us  to  worship 
it,  but  when,  in  some  “ present  crisis,”  the  test  of  the 
cross-bearer  approaches,  the  main  body  of  them  tell  us 
to  forsake  it  and  flee.  Therefore  the  catastrophes  of 
the  city  which  knew  not  the  things  that  belonged  to 
her  peace  are  repeated  to-day.  They  are  not  inevitable  : 
for  the  power  of  religion  over  the  future  of  the 
world  emerges  from  “ the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life.” 
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PREFACE 


These  Essays  were  selected  by  my  father 
for  republication  just  as  his  illness  assumed  its 
last  acute  form ; therefore  they  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  the  thorough  revision  he 
would  have  given  them  had  his  life  been 
spared.  He  generally  added  largely  to  his 
articles  before  he  republished  them,  and  that 
such  had  been  his  intention  in  the  present  case 
could  be  seen  from  the  copious  notes  that  he 
had  prepared  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  some 
of  the  articles  to  be  republished  ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, none  of  these  notes  were  sufficiently 
worked  out  to  be  used  by  any  hand  but  his. 

The  Lecture  on  Coincidences,  which  was  a 
subject  that  greatly  exercised  his  thoughts, 
would  have  been  expanded ; indeed  I find  that 
he  had  collected  materials  for  that  purpose  suffi- 
cient to  fill  a small  volume.  He  had  long  felt 
the  important  bearing  of  the  coincidences 
between  Christianity  and  Buddhism  in  their 
rubrics  and  ritual,  especially  since  the  study  of 
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the  Pali  Canon  had  made  it  clear  that  any 
borrowing  had  been  from  the  Buddhist  Canon, 
which  was  written  down  a century  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  had  existed  orally  from  the 
time  of  Asoka,  third  century  B.c.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  not  have  been  spared 
to  give  us  the  result  of  his  researches  into  this 
interesting  subject ; but  as  he  himself  wrote  : 

< What  author  has  ever  said  the  last  word  he 
wanted  to  say,  and  who  has  not  had  to  close 
his  eyes  before  he  could  write  Finis  to  his  work  . 
There  are  many  things  still  which  I should  like 
to  say,  but  I am  getting  tired,  and  others  will 
say  them  much  better  than  I could,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  carry  on  the  work  where  I had  to 
leave  it  unfinished.’  Doubtless  some  younger 
student  of  Pali  will  turn  his  attention  to  this 
important  question. 

I have  been  compelled  to  abandon  all  attempt 
at  making  any  use  of  my  father’s  notes,  unless 
I had  confided  the  editing  of  these  Essays  to 
far  more  experienced  and  professional  hands 
than  mine,  and  therefore  have  had  to  content 
myself  with  simply  reprinting  them  as  they 
originally  appeared,  without  trying  to  bung 
them  up  to  date  ; in  fact,  I have  practically 

altered  nothing. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
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editors  of  the  various  periodicals  for  their  kind 
permission  to  reprint  these  papers. 

A second  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion  will  be  published  in  the  late  autumn 
of  this  year.  I should  have  wished  to  bring 
out  both  volumes  simultaneously,  but  I was 
most  anxious  to  include  the  three  articles  on 
the  religions  of  China,  which  appeared  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  last  autumn  and  were  my 
lather’s  last  work,  the  third  article  appearing 
actually  after  his  death,  and  these  articles  are, 
unfortunately,  not  available  for  use  before  the 
expiration  of  a year  from  the  date  of  their 
publication. 

W.  G.  Max  Muller. 


Madrid,  April,  1901. 
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LAST  ESSAYS. 


THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  LANGUAGE1. 

TT  is  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  since  I 
-L  ventured  for  the  first  time  (June,  1861)  to  address 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  I well 
remember  the  feeling  of  fear  and  trembling  that 
came  over  me  when  in  this  very  place  I began  to 
deliver  my  first  lecture  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
as  one  of  the  physical  sciences.  I was  young  then, 
and  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  such  an  audience 
as  this  Institution  always  attracts,  was  indeed  a severe 
trial.  As  I looked  round  to  see  who  were  present, 
I met  in  one  place  the  keen  dark  eyes  of  Faraday,  in 
another  the  massive  face  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s, 
in  another  the  kind  and  thoughtful  features  of 
Frederick  Maurice,  while  I was  cheered  with  a look 
of  recognition  and  encouragement  from  dear  Stanley. 
I could  mention  several  more  names,  men,  take  them 
all  in  all,  we  shall  not  look  upon  their  like  again.  To 
address  such  an  audience  on  a subject  that  could 
ne\  ci  be  popular,  and  without  any  of  those  charming 
experiments  which  enliven  the  discourses  of  most 

1 Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  March  17,  1887. 
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lecturers  in  this  room,  was  an  ordeal  indeed  But 
painful  as  the  ordeal  was,  I do  not  regret  having 
passed  through  it.  Many  of  my  most  valued  friend- 
ships date  from  that  time,  and  though  in  advocating 
a new  cause  and  running  full  tilt  against  many  time- 
honoured  prejudices,  one  cannot  always  avoid  nak 
enemies  also,  yet  I feel  that  I owe  . large MleU  of 
gratitude  to  this  Institution,  and  not  to  y 
friends  only,  but  likewise  to  my  honest 

It  is  hardly  remembered  now  that  before  the  t 
when  I boldly  claimed  a place  among  the  physical 
sciences  for  what  I called  the  Science  of  Language 
Comparative  Philology  was  treated  only  as  a Amd  J 
appendix  to  classical  scholarship,  and  that  even  t 
place  was  grudged  to  it  by  some  of  the  mos^eminent 

students  of  Greek  and  Latin,  i o ou 

of  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Benfey,  Curtins  Schleiclie 

had  at  that  time  attracted  attention  ^ Engiand  and 
the  labours  of  such  scholars  as  Donaldson,  Latham, 
Garret  and  others  could  well  claim  a place  by  then 
Sde  for  originality,  honesty  of  purpose  and  clearness 
of  sight.  But  there  is  a difference  between  Com- 
paratfve  Philology  and  what  I meant  by  the  Smence 
of  Language.  Comparatrve  Philology  is  the  means, 

18  ireful  analytical  and 
comparative  study  of  languages;  we  must  serve 
our  apprenticeship  as  phoneticians,  etymologists,  am 
Grammarians  before  we  can  venture  to  go  beyornL 
!„  this  respect  I am  as  great  a pedant 
shall  rather  continue  to  be  taunted  as  such  than  abate 
one  iota  from  my  implicit  faith  in  P^  ^ 
What  I said  years  ago  in  my  lectures  on  the  baence 
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of  Language,  that  phonetics  must  form  the  foundation 
of  Comparative  Philology,  and  that  the  laws  which 
determine  the  changes  of  vowels  and  consonants  are 
as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
circulation  of  our  blood,  may  have  been  a little 
exaggerated,  but  in  this  respect  exaggeration  is 
decidedly  better  than  the  smallest  concession.  I also 
hold  still  to  another  heresy  of  mine,  for  which  I have 
been  much  abused,  namely,  that  a knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  is  a sine  qua  non  for  every  comparative  philo- 
logist, whether  his  special  subject  be  Aryan,  Semitic, 
or  Turanian  Philology.  I know  it  has  been  the  fashion 
of  late  to  cry  down  the  importance  of  Sanskrit, 
because  it  does  not  supply  the  key  to  all  secrets,  and 
because  in  some,  nay,  in  many  cases,  Sanskrit  is  less 
primitive  than  Greek,  or  Irish,  or  Gothic.  This  is  a 
capital  lessen  to  learn,  and  may,  I hope,  put  an  end 
at  last  to  the  false  position  which  Sanskrit  still 
occupies  in  the  eyes  of  certain  scholars  as  the  fountain 
head  of  all  Aryan  speech.  But  with  all  this,  Sanskrit 
will  always  maintain  its  pre-eminence,  as  affording  the 
best  discipline  to  the  student  of  language;  and  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  works  of  those  who  have 
mastered  Sanskrit,  and  of  those  who  have  not,  whether 
they  treat  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Armenian,  or 
Albanian,  in  order  to  perceive  the  immense  difference 
between  the  scholar  who  sails  with  a safe  compass 
and  the  bold  adventurer  who  trusts  to  the  stars. 

Comparative  Philology  is  a delightful  subject,  and 
the  more  it  is  cultivated  the  more  fascinating  it 
becomes,  by  the  very  minuteness  of  the  laws  and  rules 
which  govern  its  proceedings.  There  is  enough  in 
it  to  absorb  a man’s  whole  mind,  enough  to  occupy 
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a whole  life.  But  for  all  that,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  study  of  languages  has  an  object  jeyonc 
itself,  a wider  purpose,  a higher  aim. 

And  what  is  that  higher  purpose  which  the  bcie  c 
of  Language  is  meant  to  serve  ? It  is  to  disco vei 
secrete  of  thought  in  the  labyrinth  of  language,  af  er 
the  dark  chambers  of  that  labyrinth  have  first  bee 
lighted  up  by  the  torch  of  Comparative  P i o ogy. 

' If  there  are  any  here  present  who  attended  my  °™er 
courses  on  the  Science  of  Language,  delivered  m JL > 
Institution,  they  will  remember  how  o^n  I appeal  “ 
to  the  philosophers,  whether  logicians  physiologists 
or  metaphysicians,  inviting  them  to  a study  o langu^e 
which,  like  the  thread  of  Ariadne,  would  lead  the 
safely  through  the  intricate  passages  of  the  hun 
mind  through  which  they  had  been  groping  their  way 
foi  so  many  centuries  without  ever  meeting  the 
monster  which  they  meant  to  slay.  In  my  ecw  j* 
on  Comparative  Mythology,  in  particular,  I tried  to 
show  the  irresistible  influence  which  language  in  it 
growth  and  decay,  has  exercised  on  thought,  not  only 
in  what  is  commonly  called  Mythology,  t ie  s 
gods  and  heroes,  but  in  every  sphere  of  knowledge, 
fall  it  religion,  philosophy,  science,  or  anything  else 
We  may  do  what  we  like,  our  thoughts  are  always 
hide-bound  in  language,  and  it  is  this  inevitable  phase 
of  thought  and  language,  inevitable  in  every  biancl 
of  knowledge,  which  I meant  by  Mythology,  usm0 
thateword  in  a far  wider  sense  than  had  ever  before 
been 'assigned  to  it.  In  order  to  make  my  meaning 
unite  clear,  and  to  provoke,  if  possible  contradiction, 
that  is,  independent  thought,  I called  Mytho  ogy 
a disease  of  language,  though  adding  at  the  same 
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time  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  an  infantine 
disease,  as  a natural  crisis  through  which  our  in- 
tellectual constitution  must  pass  in  order  to  maintain 
its  health  and  vigour.  Now  it  is  curious  that  those 
who  expressed  their  agreement  with  me  that  mytho- 
logy,  including  metaphysics,  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  a disease  of  language,  did  not  ask  themselves 
what  in  that  case  the  health  of  language  would  mean. 
Right  language  is  right  thought,  and  right  thought  is 
right  language  ; and  if  we  want  to  understand,  not 
only  the  disease,  but  the  health  also,  of  our  thought, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  life  of  our  thought,  we  can 
study  it  nowhere  more  efficiently  than  in  the  patho- 
logy  of  language. 

The  Science  of  Language,  therefore,  was  to  me  at 
all  times  but  a means  to  an  end — a telescope  to  watch 
the  heavenly  movements  of  our  thoughts,  a microscope 
to  discover  the  primary  cells  of  our  concepts.  I have 
waited  for  many  years,  hoping  that  some  one  better 
qualified  than  myself  might  lay  hold  of  the  materials 
collected  by  the  comparative  philologists,  and  built 
with  them  a new  system  of  philosophy.  Everything 
was  ready  — the  ore  was  there,  it  had  only  to  be 
coined.  But  whether  philosophers  mistrusted  the 
ore,  or  whether  they  preferred  to  speculate  with  their 
time-honoured  tokens  rather  than  with  the  genuine 
metal,  certain  it  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  no 
philosopher  by  profession  has  as  yet  utilized  the 
new  facts  which  the  Science  of  Language  has  placed 
at  his  free  disposal. 

I know  the  answer  that  will  be  made.  The  results 
of  the  Science  of  Language,  it  has  often  been  said,  are 
as  yet  so  unsettled.  They  vary  from  year  to  year, 
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„lfl  the  best  authorities  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Endand  to  say  nothing  of  America,  differ  toto  ccdo 
from  each  other  on  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
principles.  Some  hold  that,  like  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion the  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and  decay 
of  language  admit  of  no  exceptions;  others  hold 

on  the  contrary,  that  disturbances  m the  ^u 

courses  of  words  may  here  lead  to  the  disco  y 

of  an  unsuspected  Neptune.  Dialects,  according 

some  are  the  descendants  of  one  uniform  languag  , 

according  to  others  they  are  the  feeders  of  the  classica 

languages,  and  exist  not  only  before  a common  liteiary 

lanluale  can  be  framed,  but  continue  to  influence  its 

latm^  developm  ent  by  constant  intercommumom 

Dialect  in  fact,  has  become  the  geneial  nam 

the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  language,  whether 
the  centring  familie8_  villages,  towns, 

or  provinces,  as  opposed  to  the  centripetal  power 
of  analogy,  represented  by  the  sway  which,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  majorities  always  exercise  over 
• S Ent  even  on  minor  points  there  ha\e 

i rttd7iitatannd  dir  b: 

that  because  Curtius  hesitated  on  this  poll 

deserves  all  the  ignominious  epithets  that  have  oe 
showered  upon  his  head.  Among  scholars  by  piofes- 
^ ail  thTis  understood.  Curtius  holds,  and  will 
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hold,  his  place  of  honour  in  the  history  of  Comparative 
Philology  in  spite  of  all  that  has  of  late  been  written 
against  him,  and  no  one  will  be  more  ready  to  admit 
this,  I believe,  than  Brugmann,  Osthoff,  and  others, 
who  have  attacked  him  so  fiercely.  I am  sorry  for 
rude  and  ungracious  language  at  all  times,  but  I do 
not  mind  an  honest  fight.  What  I object  to  is,  that 
critics,  who  are  too  lazy  to  form  an  opinion  for 
themselves,  amuse  themselves,  and  think  they  can 
amuse  others,  by  collecting  a number  of  passage, ■? 
from  the  writings  of  these  philological  champions 
in  which  they  not  only  contradict  each  other  flatly, 
but  bandy  epithets  with  which  they  seem  but  too 
familiar,  whether  from  the  study  of  slang  dictionaries 
or  from  their  partiality  for  the  customs  of  primitive 
savages.  Let  every  man  judge  for  himself,  and  give 
his  opinion  and  his  reasons  for  it ; but  simply  to  point 
out  that  Bopp  has  been  called  an  ignoramus  by 
somebody — it  may  be  even  by  some  one  who  is  some- 
body— that  Sir  William  Jones  has  been  dubbed  a mere 
pretender,  or  Darwin  a fool,  may  no  doubt  serve 
to  raise  a smile,  and  to  bring  a whole  subject  into 
discredit,  but  it  can  do  no  possible  good.  What 
province  is  there  in  the  whole  realm  of  human 
knowledge  in  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  1 
None,  I should  say,  except  where  there  is  for  a time 
neither  life,  nor  progress,  nor  discovery.  It  is  because 
there  is  at  present  intense  vitality  in  the  comparative 
study  of  ancient  languages,  traditions,  customs, 
mythologies,  and  religions  that  there  is  in  it  that 
constant  friction,  that  frequent  scintillation,  but  also 
that  constant  increase  of  new  light.  Do  you  think 
we  shall  ever  have  infallibility  and  immutability 
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in  the  republic  of  learning  1 I hope  not,  for  to  my 
mind  that  would  mean  nothing  but  sluggishness, 
languor,  and  death.  Scholars  welcome  everybody 
who  in  the  open  tournament  of  science  will  take 
his  chance,  dealing  blows  and  receiving  or  parrying 
blows ; but  the  man  who  does  not  fight  himself,  but 
simply  stands  by  to  jeer  and  sneer  when  two  good 
knights  have  been  unseated  while  breaking  a lance  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  does  nothing  but  mischief,  and 
might,  indeed,  find  better  and  worthier  employment. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  Comparative 
Philology,  Ethnology,  and  Mythology  are  still  too 
uncertain  to  make  it  safe  for  a philosopher  to  take 
them  into  consideration,  is  mere  laziness,  the  river 
of  knowledge,  like  all  other  rivers  will  never  stop 
flowing  for  timid  men  to  pass  through  with  dry  feet , 
it  will  flow  on  in  omne  mutabilis  aevum,  and  we 
must  take  our  header  into  it,  and  swim  or  drown. 

There  is  one  advantage  at  least  m getting  old. 
To  a young  man,  or  I should  rather  say  to  a man 
of  middle  age,  to  see  the  pendulum  swinging  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  to  see  the  views  which 
he  learnt  with  implicit  faith  from  his  teacher  de- 
molished by  men  it  may  be  far  inferior  m knowledge 
judgement,  and  character,  is  often  disheartening.  But 
if  one  is  allowed  to  watch  the  clock  of  knowledge  for 
a longer  time  than  is  commonly  allotted  to  hard- 
working students,  one  feels  comforted  on  seeing  the 
pendulum  returning  once  more  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  one  finds  out  that  after  all  there  was  more  to  be 
said  for  the  exploded  errors  than  we  imagined  thirty 

yTsay°one  feels  comforted,  though  others  would 
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probably  say,  ‘ Is,  then,  our  knowledge  nothing  but 
a perpetual  swing-swong  ? Must  we  be  content  with 
always  oscillating  between  truth  and  untruth,  and 
does  the  flux  and  reflux  of  scientific  opinion  always 
leave  us  exactly  where  we  were  before  1 ’ No ; 
I certainly  do  not  take  so  desponding  a view  of 
our  human  destiny.  On  the  contrary,  I feel  convinced 
that  while  the  pendulum  vibrates  regularly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  finger  on  the  dial — to  keep 
to  our  metaphor — moves  onward,  slowly  but  steadily — 
unless  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  wheels  within 
wheels  which  represent  the  incessant  toil  of  honest 
and  unselfish  workers. 

You  may  of  late  years  have  heard  a good  deal 
about  new  views  in  Comparative  Philology.  I highly 
appreciate  every  one  of  these  new  views,  but  I do  not 
therefore  entirely  surrender  the  old  views.  There  has 
not  been  a cataclysm,  a complete  break  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  as  some  giddy  people  want  to  make 
out.  There  has  been,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a constant 
reform,  but  there  has  never  been  a coup  d'etat.  Some 
of  the  very  foundations  of  our  science  have  had  to 
be  re-examined,  and  have  been  strengthened  by  new 
supports.  Some  important  additions  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  phonetic  laws,  and  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  found  that  many  things  which  were  accepted  as 
beyond  doubt  were,  after  all,  not  quite  so  certain 
as  they  seemed  at  first. 

Let  us  only  take  one  instance.  You  have  probably 
all  heard  of  what  I called  Grimm's  Law,  and  what, 
as  I fully  admit,  would  more  correctly  have  been 
called  Grimm's  Rule.  Howe^r,  it  may  be  called  at 
least  an  Empirical  Law,  for  it  contains  the  observa- 
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tion  of  a uniformity  in  the  changes  of  consonants  in 
Low  German  and  High  German,  38  gld 

all  the  other  languages  of  the  Aryan  farni  y. 
the  observation  of  that  uniformity  in  its crudest  orm 
in  Bask.  It  was  afterwards  generalized  and  more 
firmly  established  by  Grimm.  Still,  a nuni  ber  o 
exceptions  remained,  and  these  were  gradually  dimin- 
ished by  the  discovery  of  new  rules  by  Lottner 
Grassmann,  and  Vemer.  But  even  now  much  remains 
to  be  done.  There  are  still  exceptions  to  be  accounts 
or  such  as  Gothic  faM,  which  as  Sanskrit  has : the 
accent  on  the  first,  ought  to  be  fatH ; or  Goto 
hvathar,  whether,  which  as  Sanskrit  katarata th 
accent  on  the  last,  should  be  hvadar.  1 beliex  e 

fhaTa  higher  aw  has  yet  to  be  discoverer l to, -cunt 
for  the  influence  which,  according  _ ’ . 

accent  immediately  before  Sanskrit  tenues  is  supposed 
to  exercise.  If  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel  immediate  y 
nrecedTng  the  tenuis  in  Sanskrit,  the  tenuis  becomes 
aspirate In  Low  German;  if  not,  the  Sanskrit  tenuis 
appears  in  Low  German  as  the  correspontog  media. 
Thus  Sanskrit  bhr&tar  becomes  in  Gothic  l»  othal, 
t being  replaced  by  f A;  but  Sanskrit  pi  tar  be““88 
fadar\  Sanskrit  m a tar,  Anglo-Saxon  mddoi.  _ • 

simply  because  the  accent  in  Sanskrit  was  imme- 
diately before  the  t in  bhratar,  but  not  so  m pitai 
and  matar.  This  shows  how  closely  languages  aie 
Md  together,  a change  of  accent  in  Sanskrit  being 
sufficient  to  explain  the  change  of  th  and  , d m Gothic 

Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  Low-German  dialects.  But 
Angio  oci  , , Whv  the  accent 

we  have,  as  yet,  the  facts  on  y.  y unless 

should  exercise  this  influence  we  do  not  know,  unles 
we  suppose  that  the  accent  before  the  tenuis  diaws 
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the  tenuis  towards  the  preceding  vowel,  makes  it, 
as  it  were,  the  final  of  a syllable,  and  secures  to  it 
that  aspiration  which  a tenuis  would  claim  if  the 
final  of  a word x. 

I wish  I could  give  you  to-day  a fuller  account  of 
the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  such  men  as  Lottner,  Grassmann, 
Verner,  Ascoli,  Fick,  Ludwig,  Schmidt,  Collitz,  Brug- 
mann,  Osthoff,  de  Saussure,  Schrader,  and  many 
others.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  perfection 
which  has  been  attained  in  the  elaboration  of  phonetic 
rules,  in  the  observations  on  the  working  of  analogy, 
in  the  more  exact  definition  of  technical  terms,  and  in 
the  historical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
supplied  by  a comparison  of  cognate  languages. 

But  my  object  to-day  is  a different  one.  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  our  comprehension  of  language  itself.  Now,  what- 
ever views  were  formerly  held  about  language,  every- 
body was  agreed  that  language  was  a most  wonderful 
thing,  so  wonderful,  in  fact,  that  perhaps  the  wisest 
thing  that  could  be  said  about  it  was  that  it  must 
have  been  of  superhuman  or  divine  origin.  It  was 
quite  clear  that,  though  men  might  frame  new  out  of 
old  words,  no  man  could  ever  frame  at  his  own  plea- 
sure a word  entirely  new.  Nor  did  nature  seem  to 
have  supplied  primitive  humanity  with  a vocabulary, 
for  all  vocabularies  differed,  and  every  person  capable 
of  speaking  had  to  learn  his  language  from  his  parents. 
Whence,  therefore,  could  language,  with  its  millions 
of  words,  come  to  us  except  from  a superhuman  and 

1 See  Heyne,  Laut-  und  Flexionstehre,  p.  98 ; also  Sweet,  History  of 
English  Sounds,  p.  9. 
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supernatural  source1?  We  wonder  at  the  infinite 
number  of  stars,  and  we  well  may.  One  look  at  that 
silent  eternal  procession  is  worth  all  the  miracles,  o 
all  religions  put  together.  But  if  the  stars  on  hig  1 
and  the  still  small  voice  within  seemed  to  the  greatest 
philosopher  the  two  greatest  miracles,  might  he  not 
have  added  the  galaxy  of  words  as  the  third  great 
miracle  that  passes  all  understanding,  though  it  occurs 
every  day  before  our  very  eyes'?  If  you  consider 
that  the  great  English  Dictionary,  now  being  pu  - 
lislied  by  the  University  Press  at  Oxford,  is  to  contain 
2.-o,oco  words,  that  is,  a quarter  of  a million,  and  that 
on  a low  average  every  word  admits  of  at  least  ten 
chano-es  by  means  of  declension,  conjugation,  or 
decrees  of  comparison1,  you  have  before  you,  m 
English  alone,  two  millions  and  a half  of  words,  every 
one  a bright  star  of  human  thought.  I wonder  what 
the  number  of  the  stars  in  heaven  may  be  Struve 
I am  told,  formed  a guess  that  their  number  mig 
amount  to  two  millions ! But  the  visible  stars,  up  to 
stars  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  amount  to  1,3°  2 on  > ’ 
and  I doubt  whether  anybody  here  present  has  evei 
seen  more  than  twice  that  number,  as  I doubt  whether 
many  people  have  ever  used  more  than  twice  that 
number  of words.  At  Oxford,  as  Professor  Pritchard 
informs  me,  the  stars  which  we  see  with  the  naked 
eye  are  about  2,8oo-about  the  same  as  the  number 
of  the  members  of  the  University  in  their  various 

degrees  of  light  and  magnitude. 

No  doubt  English  is  one  of  the  richest  languages 
and  much  of  its  wealth  is  kept  only  in  reserve.  A poet 

i A Greek  verb,  according  to  Curtius,  admits  of  807  modifica- 
tions ; a Sanskrit  verb  of  891. 
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is  very  eloquent  who  uses  more  than  10,000  words. 
It  is  all  the  more  amazing,  therefore,  to  see  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  languages  spoken  by  the  lowest 
savages.  Owing  chiefly  to  Darwin’s  reports,  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  represent  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra 
del  F uego  as  standing  on  the  very  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder  which  represents  the  ascent  or  the  descent  of 
man.  You  remember  what  Darwin  said  of  them. 
They  seemed  to  him  like  the  devils  which  come  on 
the  stage  in  such  plays  as  the  Freischutz.  ‘ Viewing 
such  men,’  he  says,  ‘ one  can  hardly  believe  that  they 
are  fellow  creatures  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  world. 
Their  language,  according  to  our  notions,’  he  adds, 
‘scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  articulate.  Captain 
Cook  has  compared  it  to  a man  clearing  his  throat ; 
but  certainly  no  European  ever  cleared  his  throat 
with  so  many  hoarse,  guttural,  and  clicking  sounds ! ’ 
These  Fuegians,  as  they  appeared  to  Darwin,  may  be 
lesponsible  for  much  that  is  now  called  Darwinism. 
But  ev  en  with  regard  to  the  physical  features  of  these 
Fuegians,  Darwin  must  either  have  been  very  unlucky 
in  the  specimens  he  met,  or  he  cannot  have  kept  him- 
self quite  free  from  prejudice.  Captain  Parker  Snow, 
in  his  Two  Years'  Cruise  off  Tierra  del  Fuego,  speaks 
of  the  same  race  as  without  the  least  exaggeration 
really  beautiful  representatives  of  the  human  race. 
Professor  Virchow,  who  exhibited  a number  of  Fue- 
gians at  Berlin,  strongly  protested  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  by  nature  an  inferior  race,  or 
that  they  might  be  considered  as  a connecting  link 
between  ape  and  man.  Captain  Parker  Snow  sent 
me,  in  1885,  the  following  interesting  letter:— ‘I  am 
now  over  sixty-seven  years  old  ’—that  makes  him  now 
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seventy-'  but  I would  gladly  voyage  again  among 
those  so-called  savages,  and  my  wife-same  age  com 
cid“s  Indeed,  we  have  both  lived  among  wild  tribes 
in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  never  once  received 
aught  but  kindness  and  love  from  them wheth“'n 
2 Pacific,  or  Australia,  or  Tierra  de  Fuego.  Nor 
from  the  days  when,  as  a hoy  m 1834  5- 
much  among  them,  and  often  since,  have  I o^el^ 
a weapon  to  harm  them.  ^No  occasio  . 
foundPthem  honest,  and  above  the  ordinary  “ civilized 
louna  narmibals  ” (when  from  necessity, 

oTreveng^  or  policy— “ to  ihb'be  the  white  man, 

PXr2htt°lanhwe  Ty  of  their  ^he 

same  language  which  J to 

a vtir  ulate  is  described  by  uiaco  . 7. 

Wy  been  more 

thlfsZkLpear:  in  Ihe  e„0rmou's  variety  of  his 
* Lipvprl  all  he  wished  to  achieve,  expiessed 

ah  he  wished  to  express,  with  15,000  words,  not  quite 
half  the  wealth  of  the  language  spoken  by  hose 
devils  of  the  Frmchviz,  whom  Darwin  could  ha  y 
Se  to  be  fellow  creatures.  Every  one  of  these 
worfs  represents  an  intellectual  effort,  and  every  one 

o£  them  ^can  be  either  «i^l  " “Si 

pounded,  according  to  the  sti 

“Thavtal™“  the  fullest  belief  in  Darwin’s 
devotion  to  truth,  and  I had  expressed  my  eonviction 
that,  if  the  real  facts  about  the  language  and  the 
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general  character  of  the  Fuegians  were  placed  before 
him,  he  would  withdraw  the  strong  language  which 
he  had  used,  after  but  a short  stay  among  them. 
And  so  it  was.  In  a letter,  dated  Down,  Kent, 
November  22,  1881,  Darwin  wrote  to  Captain  Parker 
Snow  : — 

‘Dear  Sir, — I hope  that  you  may  succeed  in  pub- 
lishing a new  edition  of  your  Cruise  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego.  You  saw  so  much  more  of  the  natives  than 
I did,  that,  wherever  we  differ,  you  probably  are  in 
the  right.  Indeed,  the  success  of  the  missionary 
establishment  there  proves  that  I took  a very  erro- 
neous view  of  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the 
Fuegians.’ 

That  is  what  I call  real  Darwinism — love  of  truth, 
not  of  self  or  system.  It  is  the  heart  that  makes  the 
true  man  of  science,  not  the  brain  only. 

What,  then,  has  the  science  of  language  done  for  us 
in  explaining  that  stupendous  wealth  of  words  and 
forms,  whether  in  English,  or  in  Sanskrit,  or  in 
Hebrew,  or  in  Turkish,  or  even  in  the  language  of  the 
so-called  devils  of  Tierra  del  Fuego?  It  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  aspect  of  the  miracle,  and  instead 
of  exhibiting  language  as  something  incomprehensible, 
bewildering,  and  supernatural,  it  has  shown  us  that 
the  process  by  which  this  supposed  miracle  of  lan- 
guage has  been  wrought  is  perfectly  simple,  natural, 
and  intelligible.  We  no  longer  stare  at  language  in 
utter  bewilderment,  but  we  understand  it.  Give  us 
the  materials,  and  we  can  build  up  a language,  per- 
haps more  perfect,  though,  it  may  be,  less  beautiful, 
than  English,  Sanskrit,  or  Fuegian. 

But  what  are  these  materials? 
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Whatever  ]an«eag%we  take, 

and  gift,  te  ’ , , jn  to  wit  in  witness, 

formal  elements  are  er  and  t.  in .to  , 

and  in  wittingly,  we  easily  see  the  Pemanent  ^ foj 

element,  wit,  used  in  t e se“Je  d These 

lowed  by  such  formal  elements  as  and  it 

material  elements  are  generally  called  10  ■ 

“ to  reason  that  in  modern  languages  t is  otten 

u-ffienlTto  discover  the  true  roots.  There  have 
very  difficult  to  cuscoye  rder  to  dis. 

been  so  many  phone  ic  c ang  > ot  we  must 

cover  the  The 

always  go  back  t _ ^ in  English  in  such 

same  root,  wit  i or  instance,  exists  ^ ^ ^ 

words  also  as  f‘lsk'‘J-  w from  Rome  and  Greece 

that  this  word  cam  nresence  of  the  root  wit 

would  he  able  to  discover  the  Pysf  “ 0 we  know 

. i ■ j.  o,  Tn  flrpek  we  know  it,  Decaux 

d before  t is  changed  to  s,  thus  givi 
of  vid-tar,  the  Sanskrit  vet-tar. 

Now  this  is  one  thing  which  the  Science 

arhieved  It  has  discovered  the  material 
gUage  has  achieve  . Indo.Eur0pean  languages. 

«TetLX  achtevlmit  belongs  J the  nineteenth 
But  while  this  ae  to  the  fifth  century  b.  0. 

century  w!  ’ the  earliest  grammarians  asked 
m India,  In  1 sked  kut  lately,  namely, 

the  question,  which  w ' found,  as  we  have 

what  is  language  or 

found,  that  it  conslS^n°"/0f  formal  elements, 
roots,  and  of  a certa  . „ This  was  a 

called  suffixes,  prefixes,  and  infixes. 
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wonderful  achievement,  particularly  for  men  whom 
certain  people  even  now  would  call  savages  or  niggers. 

ie  result  of  this  analysis,  or  taking  to  pieces  of  the 
Sanskrit  language,  is  now  before  us  in  a list  of  about 
2,000  roots,  which  is  ascribed  to  the  great  grammarian 
kamm,  who  lived  about  the  same  time  as  Aeschylus. 
Uiven  that  number  of  roots  and  there  is  no  word  in 
Sanskrit  which  Hindu  grammarians  do  not  undertake 
o ui  c up.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole  flora  of  the 
Sanskrit  dictionary  has  been  traced  back  by  them  to 
about  2,000  seeds.  Wonderful  as  this  achievement  is, 
we  must  not  exaggerate.  Many  of  the  etymologies 
of  the  native  Indian  scholars  are  fanciful.  The  idea 
that  it  should  be  impossible  to  trace  any  word  back 
to  a root,  never  entered  their  heads.  If  there  is  no 
root,  a root  is  invented  for  any  special  word,  for 
according  to  their  views,  the  only  object  of  a root  is 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  a word.  Hence  many 
of  these  roots  which  we  find  collected  by  P&mni  may 
be  safely  set  aside.  From  our  point  of  view  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  Sanskrit,  like  other 
languages,  may  possess  words  of  which  the  roots  can 
no  longer  be  discovered.  We  could  not  discover,  for 
instance,  the  root  of  such  a word  as  history,  if  Latin 
and  preek  had  been  swept  away  out  of  existence  ; 
nor  should  we  know  that  the  root  of  age  was  I,  to  go 
unless  we  could  follow  up  historically  the  traces' of 
that  word  from  age,  to  eage,  edage,  aetaticum,  aetas 
aevitas,  aevum,  and  Sanskrit  eva,  which  comes  from 
the  root  I,  to  go. 

If  we  sift  the  list  of  roots  in  Sanskrit,  retaining 
such  roots  only  as  can  be  traced  in  the  actual  litera 
ture,  the  number  of  2,000  dwindles  down  to  about 
L c 
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zrs. i-  “ t 

the  Aryan  languages,  an  P ^ Latin, 

Sanskrit,  applies,  *«**.  ‘"stock  in 

and  all  the  other  Aryan  tog  g°- ^ % ^ 

trade  is  no  mor  because  as  languages 

evensay,itisconsrde»%  - ^ 8^ 

grow  they  drop  a number  derivat;ves,  or 

words,  and  supply  their  wa“  ( see  tbat  Professor 

by  new  metaphorical  expres  . n roots 

“in  En^,  tngs  tLir  number  to  no  more 

than  46 1 • , aiflfprpnce  this  makes  in  our 

■ImTtoouageWiaWe  may  feel  bewildered  by  a 
TOW  of  togu  g . desoend;ntSj  but  we  can  manage 
quarter  of  am  U d ^ once  manage  these  800 
8co  ancestors , ana  , . ver  their  number, 

ancestors,  their  descendants  ^atev”  «ie 

“S  nee 

irenot 

These  formal  elements  are  “ “any  “ „ hood  in 

elements  m a me  amoipi  element,  used  to 

cliild-hood,  which  is  now  a formate  ^ ^ 

form  collective  mid  abs^  ^ Anglo.Saxon 

many  centuries  b , ^ m again  is  related 

had,  meaning  state  01  • way ; and 

to  the  Gothic  meaning  manner  ^1  When 

this  haidus  exists  in Sanstat  ^ ^ keW>  and 

we  have  come  so  far,  to  See,  while  u 

we  find  that  its  root  is  kit,  to  obsen  e, 
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is  a purely  formal  element,  used  to  form  nominal  and 
verbal  bases  in  Sanskrit. 

Besides  these  metamorphic  words— the  soil,  as  it 
were,  left  by  a former  vegetation— the  Aryan  lan- 
guages make  use  of  a number  of  demonstrative  ele- 
ments, with  which  to  form  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
verbs  from  roots.  These  were  at  first  intended  to 
point  to  whatever  was  meant  to  be  the  subject  of 
a predicative  root.  If  there  was  a root  meaning  to 
strike,  then  strike-here  might  be  ‘ striker,’  a fighter ; 
strike-there,  might  be  * wound  ; ’ strike-it  might  be 
sword.  After  a time  these  demonstrative  elements 
became  differentiated  and  specialized,  and  they  stand 

now  before  us  as  suffixes,  and  terminations  of  nouns 
and  verbs.  ' 

What  has  so  far  been  established  by  the  Science  of 
Language  is  this,  that,  if  we  have,  say,  800  material 
or  predicative  roots,  and  a small  number  of  demon- 
strative  elements  given  us,  then,  roughly  speaking, 
the  riddle  of  language  is  solved.  We  know  what  lan- 
guage is,  what  it  is  made  of,  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  admire  not  so  much  its  complexity  as  its  translucent 
simplicity. 

There  remains,  however,  the  old  question,  ‘ Whence 
these  roots  V We  have  found  them  by  careful  dig- 
ging, we  have  pulled  them  out  of  the  ground,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  reality.  There 
ey  are,  but  people  want  to  know  how  they  came  to 
be  there ; nay,  they  seem  more  eager  on  that  point 
than  on  the  whole  subsequent  growth  of  language 
There  was  a time  when  the  existence  of  roots 
was  denied  altogether,  and  words  were  derived 
straight,  either  from  imitations  of  the  sounds  of 
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nature,  particularly  the  cries  of  bird, > -d Jhe  shouts 

of  animals,  or  from  interject, T’JZleT unler  the 
ourselves,  whether  we  like  it  01  , ^ owerful 

;lslon°f  S 7^"  ttf  Tmitatn 

a shout  ot  joy  . ,,  and  in  to  chuck  the 

sound  of  j“^r“en  , Now  to'  AwMe  means  also  to 
clucking  ot  the  liei  . abstract  an 

fondle,  so  that  we  can  clear! ■»  *°  ^ fey 

idea  as  to  caress  or  to  love  m y V a hen. 

a sound  imitated^  "lete  language  have 
And  why  shou  If  bow-wow  was 

beel;  "why  should  it  not  be  used  also  in 

used  for  barking,  y ^00h-vooh  was  an  ex- 

the  sense  of  P^utog  ^ ^ aooepted 

pression  of  disgust,  ? w,  And  if  those  who 
the  name  ot  a cutic  moderate  occasion- 

generally  orange  it  into 

ally  the  tooth  ot  then mn  love  and  admira- 

rr;  sid  that  not  be  called  a «f,  from  which 

Wen  puffery,  £ Hhort  time,  but 

All  this  goes  . . There  are  onomato- 

then  com®  e, jud  e“  language,  but  they  end  where 
poeic  elements  1 y pke  volcanic  rocks 

real  language  througk  the  superincumbent 

breaking  here  ai  We  know  perfectly  well 

r;  -i  two 
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theories  when  I delivered  my  lectures  on  language 
five-and-twenty  years  ago.  In  order  to  describe  them 
by  short  and  clear  names  I called  them  the  Boro-wow 
and  Booh-pooli  theories.  Description  was  taken  for 
irony ; but  whether  these  names  contained  truth  or 
irony,  certain  it  is  that  both  these  theories  are  now 
dead,  never  to  rise  again,  I hope. 

But  though  so  much  is  gained,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  again  with  derivations  of  words 
direct  from  the  crude  sounds  of  nature,  there  remains 
the  question  to  be  answered,  namely : ‘ What  is  the 
origin  of  those  l'oots  which  stand  like  a rampart 
between  the  chaos  of  sounds  expressive  of  mere 
feelings  and  the  kosmos  of  words  expressive  of 
concepts  ? ’ 

It  is  perfectly  right  to  ask  that  question,  but  it 
is  also  right  to  see  that  such  a question  can  admit  of 
a hypothetical  answer  only.  Think  of  what  times 
we  are  speaking  ! — times  when  no  Aryan  language 
existed,  when  no  verb  or  noun  had  yet  been  formed, 
when  man,  in  fact,  was  hardly  yet  man  in  the  full 
sense  of  that  word,  but  only  the  embryo  of  a man, 
without  speech,  and  therefore  without  reason.  We 
can  enter  into  all  the  secret  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  building  up  for  itself  the  shell  of  language, 
after  the  materials  were  once  given.  But  a state  of 
mind  without  language  and  without  reason  is  more 
than  we  can  fully  realize.  All  we  can  do  is  to  guess, 
and  to  guess  cautiously. 

There  are  three  things  that  have  to  be  explained  in 
roots,  such  as  we  find  them : — 

(i)  Their  being  intelligible  not  only  to  the  speaker, 
but  to  all  who  listen  to  him ; 
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(2)  Their  having  a definite  body  o{  consonants  and 
vowels ; 

(o)  Their  expressing  general  concepts. 

In  my  former  lectures  I called  attention  to  the  tact 
that  everything  in  nature  that  is  struc  , vi  ia 
rinos  This  is  the  widest  generalisation  unc  ei  w 1 
theVocal  utterances  of  man  can  be  classed.  Undei 
the  influence  of  certain  emotions  the  human  body 
finds  relief  in  more  or  less  musical  sounds,  pro  uce 

“ he  breath  passing  either  slowly  or  violently  from 

the  lungs  to  the  larynx,  and  from  the  larynx  to  the 

“Tht  is  perfectly  true;  but  these  sounds  which 
naturally  accompany  our  emotions,  thoug  hj  . 
sunolv  the  material,  are  very  far  as  yet  fiom  be  g 
roots  It  was  Professor  Noird  who  first  pointed  out 
that  roots  in  order  to  be  intelligible  to  others,  mus 
have  been  from  the  very  first  social  sounds,  souni, 
uttered  by  several  people  together.  They  must  hav 
been  what  he  calls  the  clamor  concomitant,  uttered 
almost  involuntarily  by  a whole  gang  engaged  in 
a“ommon  work.  Such  sounds  are  uttered  even  at 
n resent  by  sailors  rowing  together,  by  peasants  g 
^together,  by  women  spinning  or  sewing  together 
They  are  uttered  and  they  are  understood.  And  no 
only7  would  this  clamor  concomitant  be  undeisto 
bv  all  Uie  members  of  a community,  but,  on  account 
I i to  Went  repetition,  it  would  soon  assume 
a more  deTnite  form  than  belongs  to  the  shouts  of 
individuals,  which  constantly  vary,  according  to  ci 
cumstances  and  individual  tendencies. 

But  the  most  difficult  problem  still  remta  • H 
did  these  sounds  become  the  signs,  not  simply 
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emotions,  but  of  concepts  1 for  we  must  not  forget, 
all  roots  are  expressive  of  concepts.  To  us  nothing 
seems  more  natural  than  a concept.  We  live  in  con- 
cepts. Everything  we  name,  everything  we  reason 
about,  is  conceptual.  But  how  was  the  first  concept 
formed  ? that  is  the  question  which  the  Science  of 
Thought  has  to  solve.  At  present  we  simply  take 
a number  of  sensuous  intuitions,  and  after  descrying 
something  which  they  share  in  common,  we  assign 
a name  to  it,  and  thus  get  a concept.  For  instance, 
seeing  the  same  colour  in  coal,  ink,  and  a negro,  we 
form  the  concept  of  black ; or  seeing  white  in  milk, 
snow,  and  chalk,  we  form  the  concept  of  white.  In 
some  cases,  a concept  is  a mere  shadow  of  a number 
of  percepts,  as  when  we  speak  of  oaks,  beeches,  and 
firs,  as  trees.  But  suppose  we  had  no  such  names  as 
black,  and  white,  and  tree ; where  would  our  concept 
be? 

We  are  speaking,  however,  of  a period  in  the 
growth  of  the  human  mind  when  there  existed  as  yet 
neither  names  nor  concepts,  and  the  question  which 
we  have  to  answer  is,  how  the  roots  which  we  have 
discovered  as  the  elements  of  language  came  to  have 
a conceptual  meaning  ? Now  the  fact  is  the  majority 
of  roots  express  acts,  and  mostly  acts  which  men  in 
a primitive  state  of  society  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form; I mean  acts  such  as  digging,  plaiting,  weaving, 
striking,  throwing,  binding,  &c.  All  of  these  are  acts 
of  which  those  who  perform  them  are  ipso  facto  con- 
scious ; and  as  most  of  these  acts  were  continuous  or 
constantly  repeated,  we  see  in  the  consciousness  of  these 
repeated  acts  the  first  glimmer  of  conceptual  thought, 
the  first  attempt  to  comprehend  many  things  as  one. 
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Without  any  effort  of  their  own  the  earliest  framers 
of  language  found  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
repeated  acts  raised  into  conceptual  consciousness, 
while  the  sounds  by  which  these  acts  were  accom- 
panied became  spontaneously  what  we  now  call 

conceptual  roots  in  every  language. 

In  this  manner  all  the  requirements  which  roots 
have  to  fulfil  are  satisfied.  hey  are  necessarily  in- 
telligible to  a whole  community,  because  they  re  er 
acts  performed  in  common.  They  have  a defim  e 01 
articulate  sound,  because  they  have  been  repeated  so 
often  that  all  individual  or  dialectic  variety  has  been 
eliminated ; and  they  have  become  conceptual  because 
they  express  not  a single  accidental  act,  but  repeate 
acts  from  which  all  that  is  purely  accidental,  tem- 
poral, or  local,  has  been  slowly  removed  or  abstracted 
1 Professor  Noite,  who  has  most  carefully  analysed 
this  primitive  process  in  the  formation  of  conceptual 
thought,  thinks  that  true  conceptual  consciousness 
begins  only  from  the  time  when  men  became  con- 
scious of  results,  of  facts,  and  not  only  of  acts  The 
mere  consciousness  of  the  acts  of  digging,  striking, 
binding,  does  not  satisfy  him.  Only  when  men  pei- 
ceived  the  results  of  their  acts— for  instance,  m t ie 
hole  dug  in  the  tree  struck  down,  m the  reeds  tied 
together  as  a mat-did  they,  according  to  him  arrive 
at  conceptual  thought  in  language.  I do  not  dispute 
this  but  even  if  we  admitted  that  the  concepts  e 
bodied  in  our  roots  did  not  arrive  at  their  fu 
maturity  till  the  acts  which  they  expressed  K 
become  realized  objectively  by  their  resuits,  we  must 
not  forget  that  every  language  retains  the  pove 
of  predicating  these  roots,  and  that  only  by  th 
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power  is  it  able  to  produce  its  wealth  of  nouns  and 
verbs. 

In  Sanskrit  the  number  of  these  roots  has  been 
estimated  at  about  8co,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Sanskrit  dictionary  has  been  traced  back  to  these 
800  living  germs.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  we  examine 
these  800  roots  more  carefully,  we  find  that  they  do 
not  represent  an  equal  number  of  concepts.  There 
are,  for  instance,  about  seventeen  roots,  all  meaning 
to  plait,  to  weave,  to  sow,  to  bind,  to  unite ; about 
thirty  roots,  all  meaning  to  crush,  to  pound,  to  destroy, 
to  waste,  to  rub,  to  smooth  ; about  seventeen  meaning 
to  cut,  to  divide,  and  so  on.  I believe  the  original 
meaning  of  roots  was  always  special,  but  became 
generalized  by  usage,  though,  on  the  other  side,  certain 
roots  of  a general  meaning  became  specialized  also. 
But  the  important  fact  which  has  been  established 
and  can  no  longer  be  doubted  is,  that  the  800  roots 
which  supply  our  dictionary  can  be  reduced  to  about 
120  concepts.  These  120  concepts  are  really  the 
rivers  that  feed  the  whole  ocean  of  thought  and 
speech.  There  is  no  thought  that  passes  through  our 
mind,  or  that  has  passed  through  the  minds  of  the 
greatest  poets  and  prophets  of  old,  that  cannot  directly 
or  indirectly  be  derived  from  one  of  these  fundamen- 
tal concepts.  This  may  seem  to  lower  us  very  much. 
We  thought  ourselves  so  rich,  and  now  we  find  that 
our  intellectual  capital  is  so  small : not  more  than 
120  concepts.  But  does  that  prove  that  we  are  poor? 
I believe  not.  Nature  has  not  become  poor  because 
we  know  that  the  infinite  wealth  which  it  displays 
before  our  eyes  consists  of  no  more  than  about 
seventy-two  elements,  nor  is  our  mind  poor  because 
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the  elements  of  thought  have  been  reduced  to  xco 
and  might,  with  some  effort,  be  reduced  to  a smaller 
number  still.  What  remains  to  us  is  the  power  ot 

combination,  of  composition  and  decomposition ; and 

if  that  power  has  enabled  us  to  deciphei  »yP 
hieroglyphics,  to  determine  the  metals  in  the  sun  to 
discover  the  seventy-two  elements  of  nature,  anc 
elicit  the  ICO  elements  of  thought  we  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Nature  produces  the  greatest  effects  by 
smallest  means,  and  man  ought  to  be  proud  to  follow 
her  example. 


MY  PREDECESSORS1. 


TN  writing  my  book,  The  Science  of  Thought , my 
J-  chief  object  was  to  collect  all  the  facts  which 
seemed  to  me  to  bear  on  the  identity  of  language  and 
thought.  I sifted  them,  and  tried  to  show  in  what 
direction  their  evidence  pointed.  But,  as  I imagined 
myself  as  addressing  a very  small  special  jury,  it 
seemed  to  me  unnecessary,  and  almost  disrespectful, 
to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  on  them,  except  the 
pressure  inherent  in  facts.  I therefore  did  not  avail 
myself  as  fully  as  I might  otherwise  have  done,  of 
the  many  witnesses  that  I could  have  brought  into 
court  to  support  by  their  authority  the  truth  of  the 
theory  which  I propounded.  I mentioned,  indeed, 
their  names,  but  I did  not  call  upon  them  to  speak 
for  me  or  for  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  I did  not 
expect  that  public  opinion  at  large  could,  at  the 
present  moment,  be  very  much  interested  in  a question 
which  had  been  discussed  many  times  before,  but 
which,  as  far  as  I could  see,  was  by  nearly  all  living 
philosophers,  particularly  by  those  living  in  this 
country,  answered  in  a direction  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  which  I,  following  the  lead  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of 
more  modern  times,  considered  the  right  one.  I know 
how  long  I myself,  living  under  the  influence  of 

1 Contemporary  Review,  October,  1888. 
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prevailing  systems  of  philosophy,  had  hesitated  to 
give  up  the  old  belief  that  language  is  a product  of 
thought;  that  thought  must  always  come  first,  lan- 
guage after  ; that  thought  is  independent  of  language, 
and  that  the  Greeks  were  great  bunglers  when  they 
called  language  and  thought  by  one  and  the  same  name, 
Logos.  A long  life,  devoted  to  the  study  of  philology 
and  philosophy,  was  necessary  before  I could  free 
myself  of  the  old  words— that  is,  the  old  thoughts— and 
cease  to  treat  language  as  one  thing  and  thought  as 
another.  Much  astronomical  observation  was  required 
before  people  could  persuade  themselves  that  their 
evening  star  was  the  same  as  their  morning  star  \ and 
much  linguistic  observation  will  have  to  be  performed 
before  anybody  will  see  clearly  that  our  language  is 
really  our  thought  and  our  thought  our  language. 

But  though  I was  quite  prepared  that  the  verdict 
of  living  philosophers  would,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  adverse  to  my  theory,  I was  not  prepared  to  find 
nearly  all  my  critics  under  the  impression  that  this 
theory  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  language  was 
quite  a novel  theory,  something  quite  unheard  of— 
in  fact,  a mere  paradox.  This  showed  the  same 
want  of  historical  knowledge  and  fact  which  surprised 
so  many  philosophers  in  Germany  and  France  at  the 
time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Darwin’s  book  On  the 
Ovigin  of  Species.  Most  of  the  leading  le views  in 
England  seemed  to  consider  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
something  quite  novel,  as  a kind  of  scientific  heresy, 
and  they  held  Darwin  personally  responsible  for  it, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  Darwin  himself  had  at 
last  to  protest  against  this  misapprehension,  to  point 
1 See,  however,  Hibbert  Lectures,  by  Sayce,  pp.  258,  264. 
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out  the  long  succession  of  the  advocates  of  evolution, 
from  Lucretius  to  Lamarck  and  Oken,  and  to  claim 
for  himself  what  he  really  cared  for,  a legitimate  place 
in  the  historical  evolution  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

In  Germany  and  France  the  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  language  and  thought  has  at  once  been  recognized 
as  an  old  friend,  as  a theory  that  had  almost  been 
battered  to  pieces  in  former  historical  conflicts,  but 
which,  like  the  theory  of  evolution,  might  well  claim 
for  itself  a new  hearing  on  account  of  the  immense 
accumulation  of  new  material,  chiefly  due  to  the  study 
of  the  science  of  language  during  the  present  and  the 
past  generations.  I myself,  so  far  from  pretending 
to  propound  a new  philosophy,  thought  it  right  to 
point  out  how  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  have 
held  to  the  same  theory,  though  without  being  able 
to  support  it  by  the  important  evidence  supplied  by 
the  study  of  comparative  philology,  or  to  perceive 
quite  clearly  all  the  consequences  which  must  flow 
from  it.  It  seemed  certainly  strange  that  a theory 
which  was,  to  mention  more  recent  philosophers  only, 
accepted  without  any  misgivings  by  such  men  as 
Herder x,  Schleiermacher,  W.  von  Humboldt,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel,  in  Germany ; by  Archbishop  Whately,  and 
Mansel,  in  England;  by  De  Bonald,  De  Maistre,  and 
Taine,  in  France;  and  by  Rosmini  in  Italy,  should 
have  been  treated  as  a complete  novelty,  or  as  a mere 
philological  mare’s  nest,  by  men  who  stand  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  philosophers  in  England.  What 
should  we  say  if  our  best  scientific  reviews  shrank 
from  the  theory  of  the  homogeneity  of  light,  heat, 
and  magnetism  as  an  unheard-of  novelty,  or  as  a mere 

1 Science  of  Thought,  pp.  30,  129. 
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scientific  paradox'?  But  such  has  nevertheless  been 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  best  philosophical  journals 
in  England,  in  discussing,  or  rather  in  declining  to 
discuss,  the  identity  of  language  and  thought,  which 
in  my  Science  of  Thought  I tried  to  support,  chiefly  by 
the  evidence  brought  together  during  the  last  fifty 
years  by  the  Science  of  Language. 

It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  look  back,  in  order 
to  see  what  form  our  problem  had  assumed  before  the 
Science  of  Language  had  thrown  new  light  upon  it. 
In  France  this  problem  of  the  identity  of  language 
and  thought  has  always  remained  on  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  controversy  between  Nominalism  and 
Realism  has  left  there  a far  deeper  impression  than 
in  England,  and  it  has  not  been  forgotten  that  one  of 
the  principal  tenets  of  the  Nominalists  was  that  our 
knowledge  of  universals  consisted  entirely  in  words. 
It  was  Condillac  (1715-80)  and  his  school  in  the  last 
century  who  gave  new  life  to  this  old  conti  oversy, 
though  his  well-known  dictum,  ‘Nous  ne  pensons 
qu’avec  les  mots,’  went  certainly  beyond  the  point 
which  had  been  reached  by  the  older  Nominalists1. 
The  question  is  what  he  meant  by  pensev,  and  if 
penser  meant,  as  it  does  according  to  Condillac,  no 
more  than  sentir,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  not  only  sensation,  but  also  imagination,  can 
take  place  without  language.  We  must  define  what 
we  mean  by  thought  before  we  can  understand  its 

1 ‘ Qu’est-ce  au  fond  que  la  r^alite  qu’une  idee  abstraite  et  gene- 

rale  a dans  notre  esprit?  Ce  n’est  qu'un  nom Les  idees  ab- 

straites  ne  sont  done  que  des  denominations.  . . . Si  nous  n avions 
point  de  denominations,  nous  n’aurions  point  d’idees  abstraites, 
nous  n’aurions  ni  genres  ni  espfeces,  nous  ne  pourrions  raisonnei 
sur  rien  ’ (Condillac,  Logique,  lime  partie,  chap.  v). 
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identity  with  language.  It  was  "Rousseau  (1712-78) 
who  at  once  perceived  the  weak  point  in  Condillac’s 
statement.  He  saw  that,  if  we  used  the  name  of 
thought  for  all  mental  work,  we  ought  to  distinguish 
between  at  least  two  kinds  of  thought,  thought  in 
images,  and  thought  in  words.  As  a poet  and  as  a 
dreamer  Rousseau  was  naturally  aware  how  often  we 
are  satisfied  with  images ; that  is  to  say,  how  often 
we  indulge  in  mere  imagination  and  call  it  thinking. 
And  though  it  is  quite  true  that  with  us  who  are  so 
saturated  with  language  there  are  few  images  which 
on  closer  examination  turn  out  to  be  really  anonymous, 
yet  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  such  mental 
activity,  and  are  bound  to  admit  it,  particularly  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  development  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  this  kind  of  thought  which  has  been 
often  claimed  for  animals  also  1.  Rousseau  therefore 
remarks,  very  justly,  ‘ Lorsque  l’imagination  s’arrete, 
l’esprit  ne  marche  qu  a l’aide  du  discours,’  ‘ When 
imagination  stops,  the  mind  does  not  advance  except 
by  means  of  language 2.’ 

1 De  Bonald,  Be  VOrigine  du  Langage,  p.  67:  ‘ Les  brutes,  qui 
eprouvent  les  memes  besoins,  refoivent  aussi  les  images  des  objets 
que  l’instinct  de  leur  conservation  les  porte  a fuir  ou  a chereher,  et 
n’ont  besoin  de  langage.  L’enfant,  qui  ne  parle  pas  encore,  le  muet 
qui  ne  parlera  jamais,  se  font  aussi  des  images  des  choses  sensibles, 
et  la  parole  necessaire  pour  la  vie  morale  et  ideale  ne  Test  pas  du 
tout  a la  vie  physique.’ 

2 De  Bonald,  loc.  cit.,  p.  65,  remarks  : ‘ Ce  qui  veut  dire  qu’on  ne 
peut  penser  qu’au  moyen  de  paroles,  lorsqu’on  ne  pense  pas  au 
moyen  d’images.’  Haller  expressed  almost  the  same  idea,  when  he 
said  : ‘ Ita  assuevit  anima  signis  uti,  ut  mera  per  signa  cogitet,  ac 
sonorum  vestigia  sola  omnium  rerum  repraesentationes  animae 
offerant,  rarioribus  exemplis  exceptis,  quando  affectus  aliquis 
imaginem  ipsam  revocat.’  (Elementa  Physiologiae  Corporis  Humani , 
1769,  tom.  v.  561.) 
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But,  even  supposing  that  our  modern  philosophers 
should  treat  Condillac  and  Rousseau  as  ancient  and 
forgotten  worthies,  surely  they  must  have  heard  of 
Dugald  Stewart  in  Scotland  (1753-1828),  of  De 
Bonald  (1754-1840)  and  De  Maistre  (1754-1821)  in 
France.  Now,  Dugald  Stewart  was  not  ashamed 
to  teach  what  the  Nominalists  had  taught  before 
him— namely,  that  for  the  purpose  of  thinking  three 
things  are  necessary  : universalia,  genera,  and  words. 
If  Dugald  Stewart  had  not  persuaded  himself  that 
Sanskrit  was  a mere  forgery  of  the  Brahmans,  he 
might  have  learnt  a new  lesson — namely,  that  all  our 
words,  even  those  which  we  call  singular,  are  derived 
from  general  concepts,  in  so  far  as  they  must  be 
traced  back  to  roots  embodying  general  concepts. 
This  discovery,  however,  was  reserved  for  later 
comers.  In  the  meantime,  men  like  De  Bonald  and 
De  Maistre  in  France  did  not  allow  the  old  argument 
to  sleep.  But  curiously  enough,  while  formerly  the 
idea  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  language  was 
generally  defended  by  philosophers  of  the  type  of 
Hobbes,  by  the  supporters  of  sensualistic  theories 
who  derive  all  our  knowledge  from  the  impressions 
of  the  senses  and  their  spontaneous  associations,  we 
have  in  De  Bonald  and  De  Maistre  men  of  the  very 
opposite  stamp— orthodox,  almost  mystic  philosophers, 
who  nevertheless  make  the  identity  of  thought  and 
language  the  watchword  of  their  philosophy.  It  is 
true  that  even  Bossuet  (1627-1704)  inclined  in  the 
same  direction.  In  his  famous  treatise,  ‘ De  la  Con- 
naissance  de  Dieu  et  de  soi-meme,’  he  allows  that  we 
can  never,  or,  with  the  usual  proviso  of  weak-kneed 
philosophers,  hardly  ever,  think  of  anything  without 
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its  name  presenting  itself  to  us.  But  De  Bonalcl  went 
far  beyond  this,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extracts  1 * 3 : — • 

In  his  treatise  on  the  origin  of  language  he  says : 
‘ There  was  geometry  in  the  world  before  Newton, 
and  philosophy  before  Descartes,  but  before  language 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  but  bodies  and  their 
images,  because  language  is  the  necessary  instrument 
of  every  intellectual  operation — nay,  the  means  of 
every  moral  existence  V He  puts  the  same  idea  into 
more  powerful,  though  at  first  sight  somewhat  per- 
plexing language,  when  he  says : ‘ Man  thinks  his 
word  before  he  speaks  his  thought,  or,  in  other  words, 
man  cannot  speak  his  thought  without  thinking  his 
word  V 

De  Maistre,  who  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  De 
Bonald,  and  whose  ultimate  conclusions  I should  feel 
most  unwilling  to  adopt,  shows,  nevertheless,  the  same 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  language.  Thus  he 
writes : ‘ The  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas  is  the 
same  as  the  question  of  the  origin  of  language  ; for 
thought  and  language  are  only  two  magnificent 
synonyms.  Our  intellect  cannot  think  nor  know  that 
it  thinks  without  speaking,  because  it  must  say, 
“ I know  4.”  ’ 

And  again : ‘ It  is  absolutely  the  same  thing  whether 
one  asks  the  definition,  the  essence,  or  the  name  of  an 

1 CEuvres  de  M.  de  Bonald , Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Premiere 
Objets  des  Connaissances  Morales.  Paris,  1858. 

* Loc.  cit.,  p.  73. 

3 Loc.  cit.,  p.  64 : ‘ L'homme  pense  sa  parole  avant  de  parler  sa 
pensee ; ou  autrement,  l’homme  lie  peut  parler  sa  pensee  sans 
penser  sa  parole.’ 

4 Soirees  de  St.-Pitersbourg,  i.  p.  75. 

I.  D 
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object 1 ! ....  In  one  word,  there  is  no  word  which 
does  not  represent  an  idea,  and  which  is  not  really  as 
correct  and  as  true  as  the  idea,  because  thought  and 
language  do  not  differ  essentially,  but  represent  the 
same  act  of  the  mind,  speaking  either  to  himself  or  to 
others  V 

I say  once  more  that  I am  the  last  person  to  follow 
these  French  philosophers  to  their  last  conclusions. 
Their  object  is  to  show  that  language,  being  what  it 
is,  cannot  have  been  a human  invention,  but  must 
have  been  a divine  revelation  3.  I quote  them  here  as 
representative  men  only,  and  as  showing  how  familiar 
the  idea  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  language  was 
on  the  Continent  during  the  first  half  of  our  centuiy 
an  idea  which,  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  philo- 
sophers in  England,  has  been  treated  as  an  unheai  d-of 
paradox. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  De  Bonald,  and  De 
Maistre  too,  are  ancient  history ; that  the  first  half  of 
this  century  was  a mistake,  and  that  true  and  positi\  e 
philosophy  dates  only  from  the  second  half  of  our 
century.  But  even  then,  those  who  wish  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  great  problems  of  philosophy 


1 Loc.  cit.,  i.  p.  135-  2 -L00,  c't-,  i-  P>  T3X* 

3 ‘ Si  l'expression  est  necessaire,  non-seulement  a la  production  de 
l'idee  ou  a sa  revelation  exterieure,  mais  encore  a sa  conception 
dans notrepropre esprit;  c’est-a-dire,  si  l’idee  ne  pent  etre presentee 
a notre  esprit  ni  presentee  a l’esprit  des  autres  que  par  la  parole 
orale  ou  eerite,  le  langage  est  necessaire,  ou  tel  que  la  societe  n a pu, 
dans  aucun  temps,  exister  sans  le  langage,  pas  plus  que  1 liomme 
n’a  pu  exister  hors  de  la  societe.  L’homme  n a done  pas  invente 

le  langage.  ...  La  necessite  de  la  revelation  primitive  du  langage 
a <5te  dofemlue  dans  l' Encyclopedic  par  le  savant  et  vertueux  Beauzee. 
Charles  Bonnet  et  Hugh  Blair  entrent  dans  le  meme  sentiment.  — 
De  Bonald,  loc.  cit.,  p.  199. 
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ought  to  know  that  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
language  and  thought  has  never  to  the  present  day 
been  neglected  by  the  leading  philosophers  of  Germany 
and  France.  Let  us  take  one,  who  has  not  only 
proved  himself  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
most  recent  schools  of  philosophical  thought  in 
England,  but  has  often  been  claimed  as  a disciple 
of  Stuart  Mill — let  us  take  M.  Taine,  and  what  do 
we  find,  in  his  great  work,  Be  V Intelligence,  first 
published  in  1870?  Without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
without  any  fear  that  what  he  says  could  sound 
strange  to  well-schooled  philosophical  ears,  or  be 
taken  for  mere  paradox  even  by  the  outside  public, 
he  writes  1 : — 

' What  we  call  a general  idea  is  nothing  but  a name  ; 
not  the  simple  sound  which  vibrates  in  the  air  and 
sets  our  ears  in  motion,  nor  the  assemblage  of  letters 
which  blacken  the  paper  and  touch  our  eyes — not 
even  these  letters  apprehended  mentally,  or  the  sound 
of  them  mentally  rehearsed,  but  that  sound  and  those 
letters  endowed,  as  we  perceive  or  imagine  them,  with 
a twofold  character,  first  of  producing  in  us  the 
images  of  individuals  belonging  to  a certain  class, 
and  of  these  individuals  only;  secondly,  of  reappearing 
every  time  when  an  individual  of  that  class,  and 
only  when  an  individual  of  that  same  class,  presents 
itself  to  our  memory  or  our  perception.’ 

And  again  2 : — 

© 

‘Hence  arise  curious  illusions.  We  believe  we 
possess,  besides  our  general  words,  general  ideas ; 
we  distinguish  between  the  idea  and  the  word ; the 
idea  seems  to  us  a separate  act,  the  word  being  an 

1 Loc.  cit.,  p.  35.  2 Loc.  j.  p (56. 
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auxiliary  only.  We  actually  compare  the  idea  and  the 
image,  and  we  say  that  the  idea  performs  in  another 
sphere  the  same  office  in  presenting  to  us  general 
objects  which  the  image  performs  in  presenting  to  us 

individuals Such  is  the  first  of  our  psychological 

illusions,  and  what  we  call  our  consciousness  swarms 
with  them.  The  false  theories  arising  from  them  are 
as  complicated  as  they  are  numerous.  They  obstruct 
all  science,  and  only  when  they  shall  have  been 
swept  away  will  science  become  simple  again. 

I could  go  on  quoting  passage  after  passage  from 
M.  Taine’s  work,  and  I may  say,  with  regard  to  him 
too,  that,  though  accepting  his  facts,  I by  no  means 
accept  all  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them. 

I agree  with  him  that  word  and  idea  are  but  two 
names  for  the  same  thing.  I agree  with  him,  w hen 
he,  like  Locke,  shows  the  impossibility  of  animals 
ever  reaching  the  intellectual  level  of  language,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  reach  the  level  of 
general  ideas.  But  I differ  from  him  when  he  thinks 
that  the  origin  of  language  and  the  original  formation 
of  words  can  be  explained  by  watching  the  way  in 
which  a child  of  the  present  day  acquires  the  use 
of  a language  ready  made,  though  even  here  our 
opinions  are  by  no  means  so  far  apait  as  he  imagines. 
We  are  concerned  with  different  problems,  but  we 
agree  at  all  events  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
problems  ought  to  be  treated,  not  by  mere  assertion 
and  counter-assertion,  but  by  a comprehensive  study 
of  facts,  and  by  a careful  examination  of  the  opinions 
of  those  who  came  before  us. 

The  unhistorical  treatment  of  philosophy,  for  which 
some  English  philosophers  have  been  of  late  frequently, 
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and,  I think,  justly,  reprehended,  entails  far  more 
serious  consequences  than  might  be  imagined.  I admit 
it  gives  a certain  freshness  and  liveliness  to  philo- 
sophical discussions.  Completely  new  ideas,  or  ideas 
supposed  to  be  new,  excite,  no  doubt,  greater  enthusiasm, 
and  likewise  greater  surprise  and  indignation.  But 
life,  nay,  even  history,  would  be  too  short,  if  we 
were  always  to  begin  again  where  Thales,  Aristotle, 
or  Descartes  began,  or  if  the  well-known  results  of 
Kant’s  ‘ Critique  of  Pure  Keason  ’ were  published  to 
the  world  as  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  synthetic 
philosophy. 

Another  inconvenience  arising  from  this  unhistorical 
treatment  of  philosophical  questions  is  felt  even  more 
acutely — namely,  that  in  defending  an  old  theory  by 
new  arguments  we  are  often  supposed  to  be  pleading 
our  own  cause.  Darwin,  particularly  in  his  earlier 
books,  speaks  of  the  cause  of  evolution,  not  as  if  it 
were  anything  personal  to  himself,  but  as  a trust 
handed  down  to  him,  almost  as  an  heirloom  of  his 
family ; anyhow,  as  a valuable  inheritance  dating 
from  the  earliest  days  of  awakening  physical  and 
philosophical  inquiry.  In  his  later  books  he  becomes 
more  and  more  self-conscious,  and  seems  restrained 
from  applying  that  rapturous  language  to  the  results 
obtained  by  the  theory  of  evolution  which  those  who 
follow  him  feel  perfectly  justified  in  applying  to  his 
and  their  own  labours.  I have  been  blamed  for 
speaking  with  unconcealed  rapture  of  the  theory  of 
the  identity  of  language  and  thought,  and  I certainly 
should  feel  that  I deserved  blame  if  this  theory  had 
really  been  of  my  own  invention.  But,  knowing  how 
many  of  the  most  authoritative  philosophers  had  held 
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the  same  views,  I felt  at  perfect  liberty  to  speak  of 
it,  as  I did,  as  the  most  important  philosophical 
truth,  in  fact,  as  the  only  solid  foundation  of  all 
philosophy. 

I also  took  it  for  granted,  though  it  seems  I ought 
not  to  have  done  so,  that  the  misunderstandings 
which  had  formerly  beset  this  theory,  and  had  been 
demolished  again  and  again,  would  not  be  repeated 
with  the  innocent  conviction  that  they  had  never 
been  thought  of  before. 

Of  course,  such  an  expression  as  identity  of  thought 
and  language  can  be  cavilled  at.  If  Ivant  is  right,  no 
two  things  in  space  and  time  can  ever  be  identical, 
and  if  people  really  take  identical  in  that  sense  the 
sooner  the  word  is  altogether  superseded  the  better. 
When  we  say  that  language  and  thought  are  identical, 
we  mean  that  they  are  two  names  of  the  same  thing 
under  two  aspects.  There  is  a very  useful  term  in 
Sanskrit  philosophy,  ‘ apWthagbhava ’ (‘the  not 
being  able  to  exist  apart  ’),  and  it  is  this,  the  impossi- 
bility of  thought  existing  apart  from  language,  or 
language  from  thought,  which  we  mean  when  we  call 
the  two  identical.  We  can  distinguish  for  our  own 
purposes,  and  these  purposes  are  perfectly  legitimate, 
between  the  sound  and  the  meaning  of  a word,  just  as 
we  can  distinguish  between  the  pitch  and  the  timbre 
of  our  voice.  But  though  we  can  distinguish,  we 
cannot  separate  the  two.  We  cannot  have  timbre 
without  pitch,  nor  pitch  without  timbre , neitliei  can 
we  have  words  without  thought,  or  thought  without 
words.  There  never  was  on  one  side  a collection  of 
vocables,  mere  flatus  vocis,  and  on  the  other  a collec- 
tion of  concepts.  The  two  were  always  one  and 
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indivisible,  but  not  one  and  indistinguishable.  We  can 
certainly  distinguish  the  sound  of  a word  from  its 
meaning,  but  we  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  mean- 
ings walking  about  in  broad  daylight  as  disembodied 
ghosts,  or  with  sounds  floating  through  the  air,  like 
so  many  Undines  in  search  of  a soul.  The  two  were 
not  two,  but  were  one  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
7ipa>Tov  \//e vbos  lies  in  this  attempted  divorce  between 
sound  and  meaning. 

After  words  have  been  formed,  as  embodied 
thoughts,  no  doubt  it  is  possible  to  imitate  and  repeat 
their  sound  without  knowing  their  meaning.  We 
have  only  to  speak  English  to  a Chinaman,  and  we 
shall  see  that  what  to  us  is  English  is  to  him  mere 
sound  and  jabber.  It  is  no  longer  language,  because 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  language  to  be  sound  and 
meaning  at  the  same  time. 

But  then  it  is  asked — Is  our  thinking  always 
speaking  ? I say,  yes,  it  is,  if  only  we  take  speaking- 
in  its  proper  sense.  But  if  we  mean  by  speaking  the 
mere  vibrations  of  our  vocal  chords,  then  thinking  is 
not  always  speaking,  because  we  can  suppress  these 
vibrations,  and  yet  keep  in  our  memory  the  sound 
which  they  were  meant  to  produce,  and  the  meaning 
which  that  sound  was  meant  to  convey.  It  is  this 
speaking  without  voice  which  has  come  to  be  called 
thinking,  while  thinking  aloud  has  monopolized  the 
name  of  speaking.  The  true  definition,  in  fact,  of 
thinking,  as  commonly  understood,  is  speaking  minus 
voice.  And  as  this  kind  of  thinking  is  that  which  is 
most  commonly  used  for  intense  intellectual  work, 
people  have  become  so  proud  of  it  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  see  it  what  they  call  degraded  to  mere 
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speaking  without  voice.  Still  so  it  is,  as  every  one 
can  discover  for  himself,  if  he  will  only  ask  himself 
at  any  moment  what  he  is  or  has  been  thinking  about. 
He  can  answer  this  question  to  himself  and  to  others 
in  words  only.  Nor  is  there  anything  degrading  in 
this,  and  at  all  events  the  greatest  philosophical 
thinkers,  the  Greeks,  did  not  think  so  or  say  so,  for 
they  were  satisfied  with  one  and  the  same  word  for 
thought  and  speech. 

Nor  do  we  really,  when  we  examine  ourselves  care- 
fully, ever  detect  ourselves  as  thinking  only,  or  as 
thinking  in  the  abstract.  How  often  have  I been 
asked,  not  whether  I think  without  words,  but 
whether  I think  in  English  or  in  German.  What 
does  that  mean  ? It  means,  whether  I speak  to 
myself  in  English  or  in  German,  and  no  more.  The 
idea  that  I could  speak  to  myself  in  no  language  at 
all  is  too  absurd  to  be  even  suggested. 

The  results  which  the  Science  of  Language  has 
arrived  at,  and  which  are  by  no  means  so  startling 
as  has  been  supposed,  are  shortly  these  : — W e have 
sensations  without  language,  and  some  of  these  sen- 
sations may  produce  in  men,  as  well  as  in  animals, 
involuntary  cries. 

We  have  perceptions  or  images  without  language, 
and  some  of  these  may  be  accompanied  by  gestures  or 
signs,  such  gestures  and  signs  being  often  intelligible 
to  others  belonging  to  the  same  kind. 

We  have  concepts,  but  these  we  can  never  have 
without  words,  because  it  is  the  word  which  embodies 
originally  one  feature  only  of  the  whole  image,  and 
afterwards  others,  and  thus  supplies  what  we  call 
abstract  concepts,  to  which  nothing  can  ever  respond 
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in  imagination,  nothing  in  sensation,  nothing  in 
nature. 

Here  it  is  where  the  Science  of  Language  has  sup- 
plied the  historical  proof  of  what  would  otherwise 
have  remained  a mere  postulate.  We  know,  as  a fact, 
that  about  800  roots  will  account  for  nearly  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  Sanskrit  Dictionary.  We  can  account 
for  these  roots  in  different  ways,  the  most  unobjec- 
tionable being  that  suggested  by  Noire,  that  they 
were  originally  the  clamor  concomitans  of  the  con- 
scious acts  of  men.  Now,  let  us  take  an  instance. 
Man  would  have  received  the  sensation  of  brightness 
from  the  stars  in  the  sky,  and  it  is  possible,  at  least 
I should  not  like  to  deny  it,  that  animals  too  might 
receive  the  same  sensation.  After  a time,  when  the 
same  starry  sky  was  observed  night  after  night,  and 
year  after  year,  the  stars  as  bright  points  would  be 
remembered,  and  would  leave  an  image  of  separate 
sparkling  point's,  nay,  it  may  be,  of  certain  very 
prominent  constellations  in  our  memory.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that,  without  any  language,  the 
mere  image  of  certain  constellations  appearing  on 
the  sky  might  from  the  earliest  times  have  evoked 
the  images  of  concomitant  events,  such  as  the  approach 
of  cold  weather,  or  the  return  of  spring,  in  tbe  minds 
of  our  most  savage  ancestors. 

But  with  all  that,  there  was  as  yet  no  word,  and, 
in  consequence,  no  concept  of  a star.  What  we  call 
stars,  as  different  from  the  sky  to  which  they  seem 
attached,  as  different  also  from  sun  and  moon,  were  as 
yet  bright  images  only. 

Now,  the  next  decisive  step  was  this.  The  Aryan 
man  possessed  what  we  call  roots,  sounds  which  had 
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often  been  used  while  he  and  his  friends  were  engaged 
in  acts  of  scattering,  dispersing,  strewing.  One  of 
these  sounds  may  have  been  star.  We  find  it  in 
Latin,  s ter-no  and  dramen ; in  Greek,  arop-ewvp. i ; m 
Gothic,  strauja ; English,  to  strew,  and  its  many 
derivatives.  In  all  these  words,  the  root,  we  say,  is 
star,  though  we  need  not  assert  that  such  a root  evei 
existed  by  itself  before  it  was  realized  in  all  the  words 
which  sprang  from  it.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
bright  sparkling  points  in  heaven  was  their  scattei- 
ing  or  strewing  sprays  of  light.  By  means  of  the 
root  star  this  one  feature  was  abstracted  from  the 
rest  of  the  image,  and  the  stars  w ere  thus  at  the  same 
time  called  and  conceived  as  strewers  : in  Sanskrit, 
star-as;  in  Greek,  aarip-es ; in  Latin,  stellae,  i.  e. 
sterulae  ; in  English,  stars. 

This  word  star  was  not  meant  for  any  single  star, 
it  did  not  correspond  to  a sensation,  nor  to  any  vague 
image  or  recollection  of  stars;  it  was  a name  xepie- 
senting  one  abstract  feature  of  the  stars,  namely, 
their  scattering  of  light  in  a dark  night.  It  w as 
man’s  own  creation,  and  corresponded  to  nothing  in 
nature,  unless  it  was  predicated  afterwards  of  this 
or  that  particular  star.  It  was  so  general,  in  fact, 
that,  as  soon  as  special  stars  had  to  be  named,  nev 
determining  or  individualizing  names  became  neces- 
sary. When  it  was  observed  that  certain  stars  always 
retained  their  place,  while  others  travelled  about,  the 
former  were  named  fixed  stars,  the  latter  travellers  01 
planets1,  till  at  last  every  prominent  star  received 
some  kind  of  name,  that  is  to  say,  was  known  and 
called  as  different  from  all  the  rest. 

1 Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  i.  p.  8. 
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We  see  the  same  process  everywhere,  though  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  discover  with  perfect  certainty 
what  specific  features  in  the  objects  of  nature  were 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  and  naming 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  from  what  root  their  names 
were  derived.  Let  us  examine  the  name  of  tree. 
Here  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  most  primitive  savage 
must  have  had  the  sensation  produced  by  trees  grow- 
ing up  all  around  him,  and  giving  him  shelter  against 
the  sun,  possibly  supplying  food  also  to  appease  his 
hunger.  Let  us  suppose  that  that  sensation  was  on 
a level  with  the  sensation  which  animals  also  receive 
from  trees.  I do  not  think  it  was,  but  I am  willing  to 
grant  it  for  argument’s  sake.  The  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  trees  which  made  an  impression  on  the 
eyes  of  these  savages  must  soon  have  become  indis- 
tinguishable, and  left  an  image  in  the  memory  of 
a very  general  and  indistinct  character.  Some 
philosophers  maintain  that  animals  also  have  these 
blurred  images,  and  that  they  would  mistake  a post 
for  a tree.  Again,  for  argument’s  sake,  I do  not  mean 
to  contest  it. 

But  now  comes  a new  step.  Men,  and  men  alone, 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  life  on  earth,  began  to 
take  hold  of  certain  trees,  tear  off  their  bark,  hollow 
out  their  stems,  and  use  these  in  the  end  for  making 
beds,  boats,  and  tables,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Concomitant  and  significative  of  this  act  of  tearing- 
off  the  bark  of  trees,  the  Aryan  people  had  a root 
dar  ; in  Greek,  §eipa> ; in  English,  to  tear.  Being 
chiefly  interested  in  trees  because  they  could  thus  be 
peeled  and  shaped  and  rendered  useful,  they  called 
a tree  in  Sanskrit  dru;  in  Greek,  bpvs;  in  Gothic, 
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triu  ; in  English,  tree.  This  was  but  one  out  of  many 
names  that  could  be  applied  to  trees  for  various 
reasons,  more  or  less  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Aryan  savages  ; and  here,  even  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I cannot  bring  myself  to  admit  that  any  animal 
could  have  done  the  same.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  really  nothing  in  nature  corresponding 
to  tree.  If  it  simply  meant  what  could  be  shaped, 
there  are  hundreds  of  things  that  can  in  various  ways 
be  shaped.  If  it  was  confined  to  trees,  there  are  again 
hundreds  of  trees,  oaks,  beeches,  fir-trees,  &c. ; but  no 
human  eye  has  ever  seen  a tree,  nor  could  any  artist 
give  us  an  idea  of  what  a tree  may  be  as  a mere 
phantasma  in  the  mind  of  man  or  animal  k 

If  all  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  no  concept,  not 
even  the  concept  of  so  simple  an  object  as  a tree,  was 
possible  without  a name.  It  was  by  being  named, 
that  is,  by  having  one  of  its  prominent  features 
singled  out  or  abstracted,  and  brought  under  the  root 
dar,  to  tear,  that  the  blurred  image,  left  on  the 
memory  after  repeated  sensations,  became  known, 
became  definite,  received  a handle  for  the  purposes  of 
thought  and  speech.  And  what  was  the  result  ? The 
result  was  that  with  the  name  there  arose  in  the 
mind,  not  a sensation,  not  an  image — for  think  what 
such  an  image  would  have  been— but  what  we  call 
a concept,  when  we  speak  to  ourselves  without  vibra- 
tions of  the  vocal  chords,  but  what  is  called  a word, 
when  uttered  aloud.  If  we  distinguish,  therefore,  at 
all  between  concepts  and  words,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  concepts  are  due  to  words,  they  are  words  minus 
sound,  and  not,  as  most  philosophers  will  have  it,  that 

1 Taine,  Be  l' Intelligence,  i.  p.  27. 
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words  are  due  to  concepts,  that  they  are  concepts  plus 
sound.  It  is  only  because  to  think  aloud  is  to  speak, 
that  to  speak  sotto  voce  may  be  called  to  think.  All 
this  was  perfectly  known,  as  far  as  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  concerned.  I believe  that  even  Berkeley’s 
ingenious  views  of  general  ideas  might  easily  be  trans- 
lated into  our  language.  He  maintains  that  general 
ideas  do  not  exist  at  all ; so  do  we.  He  then  proceeds 
to  say  that  what  we  call  general  ideas  are  particular 
ideas  with  a word  attached  to  them.  So  do  we1, 
only  that  we  have  learned  how  this  process  took 
place.  It  could  not  be  done  by  taking  a sound  at 
random  and  attaching  it  to  a particular  idea,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  were  no  such  sounds  in  the 
market.  But  if  Berkeley  had  known  the  results  of 
the  Science  of  Language,  he  would,  I believe,  have 
been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  process,  as  described 
before,  of  bringing  one  feature  of  the  particular  idea 
under  a root,  and  thus  raising  that  particular  into  a 
general  idea  at  the  same  time  that  the  root  was  raised 
into  a word. 

We  could  come  to  an  understanding  with  Locke 
also,  when  he  says  that  ‘words  become  general  by 
being  made  the  signs  of  general  ideas 2 ! ’ if  only  he 
could  be  made  to  see  that  the  same  object  which 
he  has  in  view  can  be  attained  by  saying  that  ideas 
become  general  by  being  signed  with  a word. 

Nor  should  I despair  of  establishing  a perfect 
agreement  with  M.  Taine,  if  only  he  would  leave  the 
modern  Parisian  nursery  and  follow  me  into  the 
distant  caves  of  our  Aryan  ancestors.  Nothing  can 
be  more  brilliant  than  the  way  in  which  he  describes 

1 Science  of  Thought,  p.  259.  2 Loc.  cit.,  p.  259. 
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the  process  of  generalization  going  on  in  the  mind 
of  a child 1.  He  describes  how  the  nurse,  on  showing 
a dog  to  a child,  says  oua-oua,  how  the  child’s  eyes 
follow  the  nurse’s  gestures,  how  he  sees  the  dog,  hears 
his  bark,  and  how,  after  a few  repetitions  which  form 
his  apprenticeship,  the  two  images,  that  of  the  dog 
and  that  of  the  sound,  become,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  association  of  images,  associated  permanently 
in  his  mind.  Thus,  when  he  sees  the  dog  again, 
he  imagines  the  same  sound,  and  by  a kind  of  imitative 
instinct  he  tries  to  utter  the  same  sound.  When  the 
dog  barks,  the  child  laughs  and  is  enchanted,  and  he 
feels  all  the  more  tempted  to  pronounce  the  sound  of 
the  animal  which  strikes  him  as  new,  and  of  which 
he  had  hitherto  heard  a human  imitation  only.  Up  to 
this  point  there  is  nothing  original  or  superior;  the 
brain  of  every  mammal  is  capable  of  similar  associa- 
tions. What  is  peculiar  to  man  is  that  the  sound 
associated  by  him  with  the  perception  of  a certain 
individual  is  called  forth  again,  not  only  by  the  sight 
of  exactly  similar  individuals,  but  likewise  by  the 
presence  of  distinctly  different  individuals,  though 
with  regard  to  certain  features  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  In  fact,  analogies  which  do  not  strike  an 
animal,  strike  man.  The  child  says  oua-oua  at  the 
sight  of  the  dog  belonging  to  the  house.  Soon  he 
says  oua-oua  at  the  sight  of  poodles,  pugs,  and 
Newfoundland  dogs.  A little  later  the  child  will 
say  oua-oua  to  a toy  dog  which  is  made  to  bark 
by  some  kind  of  mechanism,  and  this  no  animal 
would  do.  Even  a toy  dog  which  does  not  bark, 
but  moves  on  wheels — nay,  a dog  made  of  bronze, 

1 Loe.  cit.,  p.  245. 
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standing  motionless  and  dumb  in  the  drawing- 
room, a small  friend  walking  on  all  fours  in  the 
nursery,  lastly  a mere  drawing,  will  evoke  the  same 
sound. 

All  this  is  true,  perfectly  true ; and  M.  Taine  may 
be  quite  right  in  maintaining  that  the  discoveries 
of  Oken,  Goethe,  and  Newton  are  in  the  end  due  to 
the  same  power  of  discovering  analogies  in  nature. 
I follow  him  even  when  he  sums  up  in  the  -following 
words : — 

‘To  discover  relations  between  most  distant  objects, 
to  disentangle  most  delicate  analogies,  to  establish 
common  features  in  the  most  dissimilar  things,  to 
isolate  most  abstract  qualities,  all  these  expressions 
have  the  same  meaning,  and  all  these  operations  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  name  being  evoked  by  percep- 
tions and  representations  possessing  the  slightest 
resemblances,  to  the  signal  being  roused  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  stimulant,  to  the  mental  word  appearing 
in  court  at  the  first  summons.’ 

With  certain  restrictions  all  these  observations 
made  among  children  of  the  present  day  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  children  of  our  race  h When,  for 
instance,  such  a word  as  dm,  tree,  had  once  been 
formed,  supposing  that  at  first  it  was  meant  for  such 
trees  only  as  could  be  peeled  and  smoothed  and 
fashioned  into  some  useful  tools,  it  would  soon  be 
transferred  to  all  trees,  whatever  their  wood.  After 
that  it  might  become  specialized  again,  as  we  see 
in  Greek,  where  bpvs  means  chiefly  oak,  and  in 

1 See  also  L.  M.  Billia,  Due  Risposte  al  Prof.  Angelo  Va'darnini 
intomo  a una  pretesa  contraddizione  fra  la  dottrina  ideologica  e la  psicologica 
del  Rosmini.  Torino,  1887,  p.  14. 
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Lithuanian,  where  it  means  pine1.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  a word  such  as  oak,  after  it  had  taken 
its  definite  meaning,  becoming  generalized  again,  and 
being  used  in  Icelandic  for  trees  in  general. 

With  regard  to  all  this  I see  no  difference  between 
M.  Taine’s  views  and  my  own,  and  I likewise  fully 
agree  with  him  when  he  explains  how  in  the  end 
every  word,  before  it  is  used  for  philosophical  pur- 
poses, has  to  be  carefully  defined 2. 

There  is,  however,  some  new  and  important  light 
which  the  Science  of  Language  has  thrown  on  this 
old  problem,  and  which,  if  M.  Taine  had  taken  it  into 
account,  would  have  enabled  him,  not  only  to  establish 
his  own  views  more  firmly,  but  to  extend  them  far 
beyond  the  narrow  walls  of  our  modern  nurseries. 
The  Science  of  Language  has  clearly  shown  that 
every  word  coincides  from  the  very  beginning  with 
a general  concept.  While  formerly  the  admission 
that  thought  was  impossible  without  words  was 
mostly  restricted  to  general  and  abstract  terms, 
we  can  now  extend  it  to  singular  terms  likewise, 
in  fact  to  the  whole  of  our  language,  with  the 
exception  of  interjections  and  what  are  called  demon- 
strative elements.  That  no  one  could  think  whiteness, 
goodness,  or  even  humanity  or  brutality,  was  generally 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  hesitated  to  admit  that 
no  thought  was  possible  without  language.  But  now 
that  we  can  prove  historically  that  even  a tree  could 
not  have  been  named  except  as  coming  under  the 
general  term  of  tearing,  peeling,  shaping,  or,  in  other 
cases,  of  feeding,  sheltering,  or  growing,  no  wavering 
or  haggling  is  any  longer  possible.  All  our  words 
1 Biographies  of  Words , p.  258.  1 Loc.  cit.,  L 39,  57. 
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are  conceptual,  all  our  concepts  are  verbal : this  is 
what  Nominalism  postulated  without  being  able 
to  prove  it,  that  is  what  Nominism  has  proved  by 
means  of  the  discoveries  which  a comparative  study 
of  languages  has  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  which 
no  scepticism  can  touch.  From  the  first,  Comparative 
Philology  had  no  such  ulterior  objects  in  view. 
It  confined  itself  to  a careful  collection  of  facts,  to  the 
analysis  of  all  that  had  become  purely  formal,  to  the 
discovery  of  the  constituent  elements  of  language, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  genealogical  relationship 
of  all  members  of  the  same  family  of  speech;  but 
beyond  this  it  did  not  mean  to  go.  When,  however, 
some  of  the  results  at  which  Comparative  Philology 
had  arrived  quite  independently,  were  found  to  be 
almost  identical  with  the  teachings  of  some  of  the 
most  authoritative  philosophers;  when  it  was  found, 
for  instance,  that  while  Locke  maintained  that 
animals  had  no  general  ideas  because  they  had  no 
words,  the  Science  of  Language  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  animals  had  no  words  because  they 
had  no  general  ideas1,  the  Science  of  Language 
became  ipso  facto  the  Science  of  Thought,  and 
language  and  thought  were  recognized  once  more 
as  two  faces  of  the  same  head. 

The  consequences  which  follow  by  necessity  from 
this  recognition  of  the  identity  of  thought  and 
language,  and  which  I was  anxious  to  put  forward 
as  strongly  as  possible  in  my  Science  of  Thought,  may, 
no  doubt,  have  startled  some  philosophers,  whose 
chief  strength  lies  in  the  undefined  use  of  words. 
But  that  theory  itself  could  never  have  startled 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language , i.  615 

I.  E 
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a careful  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
It  is  a very  old  friend  with  a new  face,  and  had  a 
right  to  expect  a different  reception. 

To  the  Greeks,  we  know,  it  was  so  natural  to  look 
upon  language  and  thought  as  two  sides  of  the  same 
thing,  that  we  can  hardly  appeal  to  them  as  conscious 
upholders  of  such  a theory.  As  they  used  logos  in 
both  senses,  as  discourse,  whether  internal  or  external, 
their  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  language  and 
thought  came  to  them  by  intuition  rather  than  by 
reflexion.  They  had  never  been  led  astray  as  we 
have  been ; hence  they  had  not  to  discover  the 
right  way. 

Still,  whenever  Greek  philosophers  come  to  touch 
on  this  question,  they  speak  with  no  uncertain  tone, 
though  even  then  they  are  generally  satisfied  with 
stating  the  truth,  without  attempting  to  prove  what, 
in  their  eyes,  seemed  hardly  to  require  any  proof — 
namely,  the  identity  of  language  and  thought. 

In  the  Sophist,  Plato  begins  by  showing  how 
language  (Aoyos)  may  be  true  or  false,  and  only 
after  having  proved  this,  does  he  proceed  to  show 
that  thought  and  imagination  also  may  be  true 
or  false.  For,  he  proceeds,  ‘thought  (biavoia)  is  the 
same  as  language,  with  this  exception,  that  thought 
is  the  conversation  of  the  soul  with  herself  which 
takes  place  without  voice,  while  the  stream  which, 
accompanied  by  sound,  flows  from  thought  through 
the  lips  is  called  language  (Aoyos).’  He  then  defines 
opinion  (8 o£a)  as  the  result  of  thinking  (biavotas 
a-rroTcAeuTrio-Ls),  and  imagination  (c pavraata ) as  the 
union  of  opinion  and  sensation.  In  this  way  only, 
that  is,  by  proving  that  thought,  opinion,  and  im- 
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agination  are  closely  akin  to  language,  does  he 
establish  in  the  end  that,  as  language  has  been 
proved  to  be  either  true  or  false,  thought,  opinion, 
and  imagination  also  may  be  time  or  false. 

Whether  Plato  could  not  have  established  the 
possibility  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  thought,  opinion, 
and  imagination  by  a simpler  and  shorter  process, 
is  not  the  question  which  concerns  us  here.  What 
concerns  us  is  the  perfect  assurance  with  which  he 
identifies  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Theaetetus  (190)  \ 
speech  (Aoyos)  and  thought  (dtavoia),  an  assurance 
which  seems  to  be  shared  by  his  latest  translator, 
Professor  Jowett,  when  finding  fault  with  Hegel 
because  ‘he  speaks  as  if  thought,  instead  of  being 
identical  with  language,  was  wholly  independent 
of  it2.’ 

Now,  therefore,  when  it  will  hardly  be  safe  to  say 
aiW  longer  that  the  identity  of  language  and  thought 
is  something  quite  unheard  of,  a paradox,  a mere 
perversity  (all  these  expressions  have  been  used  by 
men  who  call  themselves  philosophers,  and  even 
professors  of  philosophy),  the  next  step  will  probably 
be  to  treat  it  as  a mere  question  of  words. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  a question  of  words,  but  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word  3. 

1 ‘ What  do  you  mean  by  thinking  ? ’ ‘I  mean  by  thinking  the 
conversation  which  the  soul  holds  with  herself  in  thinking  of 
anything.  ...  I say,  then,  that  to  form  an  opinion  is  to  speak,  and 
opinion  is  a word  spoken,  I mean,  to  oneself  and  in  silence,  not 
aloud,  or  to  another/ 

2 Plato,  lv.  p.  420.  Hegel,  however,  said  : ‘ We  think  in  names  ’ • 

see  Science  of  Thought,  p.  45.  ’ 

3 ‘Ein  Wortstreit  entsteht  daraus,  weil  ich  die  Sachen  unter 
andern  Kombinationen  sentire  und  drum,  ihre  Relativist  aus- 
druckend,  sie  anders  benennen  muss.’— Goethe  an  Lavater,  1774. 
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If  we  use  thought  promiscuously  for  every  kind 
of  mental  process,  it  stands  to  reason  that  to  say 
that  thought  is  impossible  without  language  would 
be  absurd.  To  feel  pain  and  pleasure  is  an  inward 
mental  process,  to  see  and  hear  are  inward  mental 
processes ; to  stare  at  the  images  of  present  and  past 
events,  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  feed  on  such 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of — all  this  might  certainly 
be  brought  under  the  general  category  of  mental 
activity.  For  ordinary  pui’poses  we  need  not  be  too 
particular  about  language,  and,  if  people  like  to  call 
all  this  thinking,  why  should  we  object  ? I,  myself, 
when  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  use  thought 
in  that  general  sense,  and  use  the  word  mind  for  all 
that  is  going  on  within  us,  whether  sensation,  percep- 
tion, conception  or  naming  h I did  not,  therefore,  put 
on  my  title-page,  ‘ No  thought  without  language/  but 
‘ No  reason  without  language/  and  I did  so  after 
having  defined  reason  as  the  addition  and  subtraction 
of  conceptual  words. 

But  though  admitting  this  general  meaning  of 
thinking,  we  should  carefully  distinguish  it  from 
its  more  special  and  technical  use,  when  it  becomes 
synonymous  with  reasoning,  and  is,  in  fact,  speaking 
sotto  or  senza  voce.  Whenever  there  is  danger  of 
misapprehension,  it  is  decidedly  better  to  avoid  it  by 
definition,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  clear  whether 
to  think  is  used  in  its  general  or  in  its  special  sense. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  question  of  the  identity 
of  thought  and  language  is  a mere  question  of  words, 
I say,  Yes,  it  is;  but  so  is  every  question  of  philo- 
sophy, if  l'ightly  understood.  Words  are  terms,  and 
1 Science  of  Thought,  p.  20. 
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only  if  rightly  determined  do  they  enable  us  to  reason 
rightly.  Let  the  word  thought  be  rightly  defined, 
and  let  the  word  language  be  rightly  defined,  and 
their  identity  will  require  no  further  proof ; for, 
when  we  maintain  their  identity,  we  do  not  mean  by 
language  mere  sound,  nor  do  we  mean  by  thought 
mere  sensation  or  imagination,  but  knowledge  of 
something  that  can  neither  be  felt  nor  imagined,  and 
can  only  be  signified.  We  can  never  see  nor  can  we 
imagine  tree,  dog,  man,  triangle,  polygon,  parallelo- 
piped , and  all  the  rest  of  our  dictionary.  Then  what 
are  tree,  dog,  man,  and  all  the  rest  ? They  are  names 
(nomina = gnomin  a),  that  is,  acts  of  knowledge,  and 
of  that  peculiar  class  of  knowledge  which  cannot 
possibly  have  anything  corresponding  to  it  in  sen- 
suous perception  or  imagination,  because  it  has  always 
reference  to  something  which  we  discover  in  and  lift 
out  from  percepts  in  order  to  signify  whole  classes  of 
percepts,  but  never  any  real  and  individual  percept. 
We  can  afterwards  use  these  names,  and  say,  for 
instance,  this  is  a tree,  this  is  a dog  5 but  tree  and 
dog,  which  we  thus  predicate,  are  general  and 
abstract  terms ; they  are  not  the  fir-tree  or  the 
poodle  dog  which  our  sensation  and  imagination 
present  to  us. 

I hope  that,  after  this  definition  of  the  true 
meaning  of  language  and  thought,  the  usual  result 
will  follow,  and  that  my  critics  will  say  that,  if 
I meant  no  more  than  that,  no  one  would  think  of 
differing  from  me,  and  that  I have  only  myself  to 
blame  for  not  having  made  my  meaning  clear.  I am 
quite  willing  to  take  that  blame  so  long  as  I maj- 
agree  with  my  adversaries  quickly.  If  people  will 
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only  see  what  ‘a  question  of  words'  really  means, 
I believe  there  will  soon  be  peace  among  all  con- 
tending philosophical  parties. 

But,  unfortunately,  we  think  but  too  much  in 
words,  and  almost  let  them  think  for  us,  instead  of 
making  them  completely  our  own.  We  take  our 
words  as  they  come  to  us  by  inheritance,  and  we  trust 
that  other  people  will  take  them  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  use  them. 

And  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  two 
people  hardly  ever  take  the  same  word  in  the  same 
sense,  and  that  just  the  most  important  words  are 
often  used  in  entirely  different  senses  by  different 
philosophers.  Hence  all  our  misunderstandings,  all  our 
quarrellings,  all  our  so-called  systems  of  philosophy, 
every  one  differing  from  the  other,  and  yet  all 
starting  from  the  same  given  facts,  all  collected  by 
the  same  eyes  and  the  same  minds ! 

If  all  philosophers  used  the  same  words  in  the 
same  sense,  their  conclusions  would  differ  as  little  as 
the  conclusions  of  mathematicians.  A mathematician 
knows  exactly  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  with 
which  he  operates,  while  philosophers  will  hardly 
ever  condescend  to  define  the  terms  which  they 
use.  We  wonder  why  mathematicians  always  arrive 
at  the  same  results,  or,  if  they  do  not,  why  they  can 
always  discover  the  mistakes  they  have  made.  But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? Even  their  highest  pro- 
blems, which  completely  stagger  the  unmathematical 
mind,  consist  in  the  end  in  nothing  but  addition 
and  subtraction.  Our  reasoning  also,  even  when  it 
reaches  the  highest  metaphysical  problems,  consists 
in  nothing  but  addition  and  subtraction.  What 
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else  could  it  consist  in  ? But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference, that,  while  the  mathematician  adds  and  sub- 
tracts values  which  are  defined  within  the  strictest 
limits,  the  philosopher  adds  and  subtracts  values 
which  are  often  not  defined  at  all,  or  defined  within 
the  vaguest  limits.  If  the  metaphysician  does  not 
actually  play  with  loaded  dice,  he  often  uses  dice 
which  he  has  never  examined,  and  which,  for  all  he 
knows,  may  have  been  marked  rightly  or  wrongly  by 
those  who  placed  them  in  his  hands.  If  all  our  words 
were  defined  as  triangles,  squares,  and  spheres  are  in 
geometry,  or  as  1-999  is  in  arithmetic,  philosophy 
would  soon  become  a worthy  rival  of  mathematics. 

The  only  hope  of  peace  and  of  an  understanding 
between  various  schools  of  philosophy  lies  in  defini- 
tion, and  definition  ought  at  the  present  moment  to 
be  the  chief  employment  of  all  honest  philosophers. 

But  we  want  more  than  definition — we  want  a 
thorough  purification  of  language.  A perfect  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  like  a perfect  alphabet.  As  in 
a perfect  alphabet  the  same  letter  ought  always  to 
have  one  and  the  same  sound,  and  the  same  sound 
ought  always  to  be  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
letter,  so,  in  a perfect  language,  the  same  word  ought 
always  to  have  one  and  the  same  meaning,  and  the 
same  meaning  ought  always  to  be  represented  by  one 
and  the  same  word.  I know  all  poets  will  cry  out 
against  this  heresy,  but  I am  speaking  of  philoso- 
phical, not  of  poetical,  language. 

Languages  suffer  from  wealth  even  more  than  from 
poverty.  The  human  mind  is  so  made  that  it  is 
always  inclined  to  presuppose  a difference  of  meaning 
where  there  is  a difference  of  names.  Because  we 
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.have  a number  of  names  to  signify  what  is  going  on 
within  us,  such  as  spirit,  mind,  understanding,  intel- 
ligence, and  reason,  philosophers  have  made  every 
kind  of  effort  to  show  how  each  differs  from  the  rest, 
till  we  seem  to  have  ever  so  many  pigeon-holes 
within  us,  and  ever  so  many  pigeons  hatching  their 
eggs  in  them,  instead  of  one  undivided  mental 
activity,  applied  to  different  objects. 

While  here  confusion  is  due  to  too  great  a wealth 
of  expression,  we  saw  before  how  the  employment  of 
the  word  language  in  totally  different  senses,  or 
poverty  of  expression,  played  equal  havoc  with  our 
thoughts.  If  we  can  speak  of  the  language  of  the 
eyes,  of  the  language  of  silence,  of  the  language  of 
flowers,  of  the  language  of  animals,  no  wonder  that 
we  forget  altogether  the  distinctive  meaning  of  lan- 
guage when  used  in  the  definite  sense  of  expression 
of  conceptual  thought  by  conceptual  words.  Let  this 
definition  of  language  be  granted,  and  ever  so  many 
books  might  have  remained  unwritten.  We  are  all 
dealing  with  the  same  facts  when  we  say  that  animals 
have  no  language,  while  others  say  they  have  lan- 
guage. We  may  go  on  for  ever  collecting  anecdotes 
of  parrots  and  jackdaws,  we  shall  never  come  to 
a mutual  understanding.  But  let  language  be  once 
defined,  and  all  wrangling  will  cease.  If  language  is 
defined  as  communication  in  general,  we  shall  all 
agree  that  animals  have  language.  If  language  means 
human  language,  conceptual  language,  language  de- 
rived from  roots,  then  we  shall  all  agree  that  animals 
have  no  language. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  philosophy  that  we  want 
a Katharsis  of  human  speech ; it  is  wanted  in  every 
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sphere  of  human  thought.  Think  of  the  different 
meanings  attached  to  the  word  gentleman.  From  the 
most  opposite  quarters,  from  high  and  low,  you  hear 
the  expression,  ‘ He  is  a gentleman,’  or  ‘ He  is  not 
a gentleman.’  If  you  venture  to  doubt,  or  are  bold 
enough  to  ask  for  a definition  of  gentleman,  you  run 
a considerable  risk  of  being  told  that  you  are  not 
a gentleman  yourself  if  you  do  not  know  what 
gentleman  means.  Yet  the  butler  will  call  you 
a gentleman  if  you  give  him  ten  shillings  instead  of 
half  a crown;  your  friends  will  doubt  whether  you 
are  a gentleman  if  you  indulge  in  that  kind  of  menial 
generosity.  And  if  there  is  this  haze  about  the 
meaning  of  gentleman,  think  of  the  polychromatic 
iridescence  that  plays  round  the  name  of  lady.  The 
best  we  can  do  when  we  are  asked  to  define  that 
word  is  to  say  that  it  cannot  be  defined,  and  that  to 
define  means  to  destroy  its  charm,  which  can  be  felt 
only,  but  cannot  be  analysed. 

If  you  wish  to  see  a real  confusion  of  tongues,  you 
need  not  go  to  the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  but 
read  any  article  on  art  in  any  of  our  leading  reviews. 
If  you  were  to  ask  for  a definition  of  almost  any 
word  used  in  these  reviews,  whether  nice,  sweet, 
charming,  felicitous,  exquisite,  lovely,  heavenly,  or 
realistic,  warm,  throbbing,  bewitching,  killing,  and  all 
the  rest,  you  would  fare  very  badly.  You  would  be 
called  a pedant,  or  an  ignoramus,  and  you  would 
require  no  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  these  words. 

Look  for  a moment  at  political  language.  An 
eminent  politician  has  lately  spoken  in  rapturous 
terms  about  the  name  of  Home  Rule.  He  called  it  so 
delightful  a term,  so  apt,  so  full  of  meaning.  To 
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others  it  seems  the  most  stupid  word  that  has  lately 
been  invented,  and  exactly  for  the  same  reason — 
namely,  because  it  is  so  full,  so  brimful  of  meaning. 
Define  Home  Rule,  and  if  we  do  not  all  of  us  become 
Home  Rulers  at  once,  we  shall  at  all  events  be  able 
to  compare  notes,  to  arrive  at  a mutual  understanding, 
and  to  find  out  what  is  practicable  and  what  is  not. 
Every  individual,  every  home,  every  town,  every 
county  has  a right  to  so  much  individual  liberty,  to 
so  much  Home  Rule,  to  so  much  municipal  freedom, 
to  so  much  county  government  as  is  compatible  with 
the  vital  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  All  indi- 
vidual claims  that  clash  with  the  welfare  of  the  larger 
communities  must  be  surrendered,  some  for  a time, 
others  in  perpetuity.  Home  Rule  in  its  undefined 
meaning  is  certainly  brimful  of  meaning,  but  these 
words  overflowing  with  meaning  are  exactly  the 
most  bewildering  and  the  most  misleading  terms. 
Home  Rule  may  mean  liberty,  independence,  self- 
government,  and  a careful  regard  to  local  interests. 
In  that  sense  we  are  all  Home  Rulers.  But  it  may 
also  mean  licence,  sedition,  and  selfishness — and  in 
that  sense,  I hope,  the  number  of  Home  Rulers  is 
very  small  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  England.  * 

But  much  more  serious  consequences  may  follow 
from  a careless  use  of  words.  Politics,  after  all,  are 
but  a small  section  of  ethics,  and  we  have  lately  seen 
a complete  system  of  ethics  built  up  on  the  ambiguous 
use  of  the  word  good.  No  doubt,  a knife,  or  a gun, 
or  a house  may  be  called  good,  if  they  are  well 
adapted  to  cut,  to  shoot,  and  to  shelter.  We  may  also 
speak  of  actions  as  good  or  bad,  not  in  a moral  sense, 
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but  simply  as  answering  their  purpose.  A shot,  for 
instance,  may  be  called  a good  shot,  if  it  is  well  aimed 
and  well  delivered,  even  though  it  should  be  the  shot 
of  a murderer.  The  first  arrow  which  William  Tell 
let  fly  at  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  son  was  a good 
shot,  but  there  was  no  moral  element  in  it,  because 
the  father  acted  under  consti’aint.  But  if  he  had 
wounded  his  son,  and  then,  as  he  intended,  had  shot 
the  second  arrow  at  Gessler,  that  might  likewise  have 
been  a good  shot,  in  one  sense,  but,  from  a moral 
point  of  view,  it  would  have  been  murder. 

But  to  say  that  moral  actions  also  are  called  good 
or  bad  according  as  the  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends 
are  or  are  not  efficient,  is  mere  jugglery  with  words. 
Good  has  two  meanings,  and  these  two  meanings 
should  be  kept  carefully  apart.  Good  may  mean 
useful,  but  good  also  means  what  is  anything  but 
useful  or  profitable ; and  it  is  goodness  in  that  sense 
which  moral  philosophy  has  to  account  for.  It  is 
quite  open  to  any  philosopher  to  say  that  nothing 
should  be  called  good  except  what  is  in  some  sense  or 
other  useful.  But  in  that  case  the  meaning  of  useful- 
ness ought  to  be  properly  defined ; we  ought  not  to 
imagine  that,  because  we  use  the  same  word,  we  are 
thinking  the  same  thought.  Now,  how  does  our 
utilitarian  philosopher  define  moral  usefulness?  He 
maintains  that  as  the  preservation  and  prolongation 
of  our  own  life  are  our  summum  bonum,  any  acts 
conducing  to  this  should  be  called  good.  Here  many 
people  would  question  the  statement  that  preservation, 
and,  more  particularly,  prolongation,  of  life  beyond 
a certain  term  could  always  be  called  the  highest 
good ; but,  even  admitting  this,  we  might  indeed 
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call  cannibalism  useful,  for  the  preservation  and 
prolongation  of  life,  but  we  should  hardly  call  it 
good. 

It  is  different  when  we  come  to  consider  the  two 
other  spheres  of  action  in  which  we  are  told  that  any 
acts  useful  for  the  preservation  and  prolongation  of 
life  of  our  own  offspring,  and  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
should  be  called  good. 

Here  we  must  again  distinguish.  Any  act  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  offspring  may  be  useful,  wise,  and 
prudent,  and,  if  well  conceived  and  carefully  carried 
out,  may  be  called  good,  in  one  sense.  But  not  till 
we  know  the  motive,  should  we  call  it  good  in  the 
other  sense.  In  a primitive  state  of  society  children 
constituted  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a family,  and 
to  feed  them  and  keep  them  from  danger  was  no  more 
meritorious  than  the  feeding  and  keeping  of  slaves 
and  cattle.  From  a purely  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
however,  it  would  be  useful,  and  therefore  good,  not 
to  rear  weak  or  crippled  children,  but  to  kill  them, 
and  here  for  the  first  time  real  goodness  comes  in. 
Real  goodness  is  always,  in  some  form  or  other,  un- 
selfishness. The  unselfishness  of  a mother  in  bringing 
up  a child  that  must  always  be  a trouble  and  burden 
to  her  may  be  very  misguided,  anything  but  good  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  interpret  good  as  useful ; but 
nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  woi'd  good  exists,  it  has 
always  been  applied  to  such  acts. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  psychologist  may  still 
discover  traces  of  selfishness  in  the  natural  love  of 
a mother.  But  in  the  third  sphere  of  action,  in  our 
endeavour  to  pi’eserve  and  prolong  the  life  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  or,  more  correctly,  in  our  endeavours 
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to  promote  their  general  happiness,  we  can  easily  dis- 
tinguish between  acts  that  ought  to  be  called  good, 
simply  in  the  sense  of  useful,  and  acts  that  ought  to  be 
called  good,  in  the  sense  of  unselfish.  A man  who  fulfils 
the  general  duties  necessai’y  for  keeping  a community 
together  may  be  called  a good,  that  is,  a useful  citizen. 
He  is  useful  to  society,  but  he  is  useful  also  to  himself, 
as  a member  of  that  society.  A man,  however,  who, 
like  Marcus  Curtius,  jumped  into  the  abyss  in  order 
to  save  Rome,  may  no  doubt  be  called  a fool  by 
utilitarian  philosophers,  but  the  Romans  called  him 
good,  and  we  too  must  call  him  unselfish.  And  a man 
who,  like  Gordon,  remained  at  his  post,  trusting  in 
his  God  and  in  his  country,  may  be  called  a madman ; 
but  no  one  would  dare  to  call  him  selfish,  and 
posterity  will  keep  for  him  a place  of  honour  among 
the  heroes,  among  the  martyrs,  among  the  good  men 
of  England. 

Philosophers  are  perfectly  justified  in  attempting 
to  build  up  systems  of  ethics  on  utilitarian  and 
hedonistic  principles.  We  should  not  even  contest 
their  right  to  give  a new  definition  of  goodness,  and 
to  say  that  with  them  it  shall  mean  nothing  but 
usefulness.  But  they  must  not  play  with  language, 
and  tell  us  that  what  the  world  meant  by  good  was 
never  more  than  what  they  mean  by  useful.  On  the 
contrary,  the  word  good  was  framed  originally  to 
signify  acts  which  were  not  useful,  nay,  which  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  agent,  and  which,  nevertheless, 
require  our  approval.  Their  usefulness  depends  on 
the  means  which  we  employ,  goodness  on  the  objects 
which  we  have  in  view.  We  may  call  useful  what  is 
selfish,  we  can  never  call  what  is  selfish  good. 
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There  is  no  sphere  of  mental  activity  which  doas 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  corrective  influence  of  the 
Science  of  Thought.  If  soldiers  must  look  to  their 
swords,  philosophers  will  have  to  look  to  their  words. 
I know  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  inquiry  into  the 
supply,  and  a vigorous  test  of  the  efficiency  of  words 
will  be  declared  a nuisance,  will  be  resisted  and 
resented  as  an  insult.  But,  in  spite  of  all  that,  it  will 
come,  in  some  departments  of  thought  it  has  already 
come,  and  in  the  future  battles  of  the  world  good 
swords  and  good  words  will  carry  the  day. 
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THE  Duke  of  Argyll’s  article  on  the  ‘ Identity  of 
Thought  and  Language  ’ in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  December,  1888,  though  meant  as  an  adverse 
criticism  of  the  theory  which  I put  forward  in  my 
Science  of  Thought,  strikes  me  rather  as  a valuable 
contribution  from  a fellow  worker  than  as  the  mere 
criticism  of  an  opponent.  Whatever  his  own  opinion 
at  the  present  moment  may  be,  the  Duke  sees  at  all 
events  that  the  question  of  the  identity  of  thought 
and  language  has  to  be  settled  in  one  way  or  other, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  waved  aside  as  a mere  paradox. 
To  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  Duke’s  critical  remarks 
is  to  me  a matter  of  the  highest  importance.  I know 
now  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  my  theory, 
and  I know  it  as  coming  from  a man  who  wears  no 
philosophical  livery  and  recognizes  no  scientific  pope. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  on  so  simple  and  funda- 
mental a question  of  philosophy  as  the  true  nature  of 
language  and  thought  there  should  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  at  all.  Even  those  who  are  not  philosophers 
by  profession  think  and  speak,  speak  and  think  ; and 
how  is  it  possible  that  some  should  deny  that  they 
ever  think  without  words,  while  others  assert  that 
they  always  or  almost  always  think  without  words  ? 
Is  not  that  enough  to  show  that  all  philosophy  is  hope- 

1 Nineteenth  Century,  March,  1889. 
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less?  We  can  understand  that  philosophers  should  differ 
about  the  interpretation  of  facts  and  the  measuring 
of  probabilities ; but  that  they  should  disagree  on  the 
simplest  facts  of  their  own  consciousness  is  enough  to 
unnerve  the  most  sanguine  student  of  psychology. 
If,  for  instance,  the  brain  of  the  goi’illa  strikes  one 
observer  as  very  like  that  of  a man,  it  may  be  said 
with  perfect  honesty  that  such  likeness  is  no  real 
likeness,  and  that  an  almost  inconspicuous  structural 
difference  may  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  the 
immeasurable  and  practically  infinite  divergence  of 
the  human  from  the  simian  stirps.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  brain  of  the  gorilla  strikes  another  observer  as 
very  different  from  that  of  a man,  it  is  equally 
justifiable,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  point  out 
that  such  difference  is  no  real  difference,  and  that  the 
difference  in  weight  of  brain  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  man  is  far  greater,  both  relatively 
and  absolutely,  than  that  between  the  lowest  man 
and  the  highest  ape. 

Much  more,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
probabilities  only,  divergence  of  opinion  and  even  flat 
contradiction  are  perfectly  compatible  with  scientific 
honesty.  Thus  the  possibility  of  ‘an  extinct  species 
(or  genus)  of  ape  which  did  give  origin  to  man  ’ is 
still  held  almost  as  an  article  of  faith  by  a number 
of  eminent  biologists,  while  it  is  rejected,  as,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  entirely  unscientific^ 
by  others  whose  learning  and  honesty  have  never 
been  questioned  even  by  their  opponents,  and  who 
would  hail  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  ‘ missing  link  ’ 
with  even  greater  satisfaction  than  Darwin  himself. 

All  this  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  that  there 
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should  be  difference  of  opinion — nay,  flat  contradiction 
— on  such  a question  as  whether  a human  being,  that 
is,  whether  we  ourselves,  can  think  without  words 
or  not,  seems  almost  unintelligible.  There  can  be  no 
new  evidence  forthcoming  on  such  a subject.  We 
know  all  that  can  possibly  be  known,  and  who 
could  be  a better  judge  than  the  speaker  and  the 
thinker  himself  ? Can  we  not  all  of  us  perform  the 
only  possible  experiment  by  which  the  truth  of  such 
a statement  can  be  tested,  and  perform  it  whenever 
we  like,  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus  or  chemical 
laboratory  ? Can  we  not  simply  ask  ourselves  or  our 
friends  to  try  to  speak  without  thinking,  or  to  think 
without  speaking  ? And  what  other  crucial  test  can 
possibly  be  required  ? 

Now,  if  we  ask  our  friends  to  try  to  speak  or  even 
to  write,  without  thinking,  some  of  them  will  no 
doubt  achieve  it  with  great  success.  They  will  chatter, 
prattle,  jabber,  babble  and  gabble,  but  unless  they  at 
the  same  time  understand  by  their  chatter  something 
which  we  also  can  understand — that  is,  unless  they 
think — no  one  would  say  that  they  are  speaking,  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word.  No  language  can  be 
said  to  be  spoken  unless  every  word  of  it  is  meant  to 
be  understood,  otherwise  we  might  say  that  a parrot 
speaks,  or  that  even  a phonograph  speaks. 

But,  if  we  ask  our  friends  to  try  to  think  without 
speaking,  what  will  they  say  ? I know  that  some  will 
say  they  can  do  it  with  the  greatest  ease ; but  we 
have  only  to  ask  them  whether  they  really  know 
what  exactly  they  are  thinking  about,  and  the  illusion 
will  vanish  at  once.  As  soon  as  they  become  conscious 
of  their  thoughts,  or  even  of  their  images  or  dreams, 
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as  soon  as  they  can  tell  themselves  or  others  what 
they  are  thinking  about,  the  forgotten  or  muffled 
words  are  there  at  once,  and  thought,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  conscious,  becomes  worded. 

‘Yes,’  I am  told,  ‘ it  may  seem  so  to  you.  But  that 
is  simply  because  you  are  so  much  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  language  that  you  have  forgotten  how  to 
think  without  words.’  Now  Mr.  Galton  has  shown 
that  it  is  ‘ an  obsolete  error  to  believe  that  the  minds 
of  every  one  else  are  like  one’s  own,  and  he  tells  us 
that  he  at  all  events  has  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
thinking  without  words.  Those  who  cannot  think 
without  words  should  therefore  try  to  bear  their  mis- 
fortune as  well  as  they  can,  without  imagining  that 
everybody  also  is  afflicted  with  the  same  complaint. 

If  Mr.  Galton  tells  me  that  he  can  think  without 
words,  I am  not  so  rude  as  to  contradict  him  in  a 
matter  of  his  own  self-consciousness.  But  with  regard 
to  what  he  calls  the  obsolete  error  of  believing  that  the 
minds  of  every  one  else  are  like  one’s  own,  I must  con- 
fess that  I cling  to  it  so  tenaciously  that  if  I thought  I 
could  ever  give  it  up,  I should  long  ago  have  thrown  up 
the  whole  study  of  psychology  as  a snare  and  delusion. 
For  we  are  not  speaking  here  of  mere  idiosyncrasies 
or  oddities  or  freaks  of  nature,  but  of  the  fundamental 
framework  of  our  mind;  and  to  maintain  that  one 
mind  is  built  up  with  words  and  another  with  thoughts 
seems  to  me  much  the  same  as  to  assert  that  some 
vertebrate  animals  have  vertebrae,  but  that  other 
vertebrates  can  dispense  with  them  as  superfluous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  gained  by  flat  contradic- 
tion, particularly  when  the  matter  in  dispute  can  be 
reached  by  our  inner  consciousness  only.  I think 
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I know  very  well  what  Mr.  Galton  means  by  his 
thoughts  without  words,  and  I do  not  despair  at  all 
that  Ly-and-by  we  may  come  to  some  understanding 
on  the  subject,  if  only  we  try  to  express  our  thoughts 
in  language,  and,  if  possible,  in  one  and  the  same 
philosophical  dialect. 

It  was  from  the  same  feeling  that  in  matters  of 
self-consciousness  it  is  hardly  courteous  to  contradict 
any  one,  that  I did  not  wish  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  what  was  asserted  by  other  philosophers.  While 
fully  admitting  that  thought,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  term,  was  impossible  without  words,  they  main- 
tain that  at  all  events  it  was  perfectly  possible  to 
have  images  without  words.  In  this  case  we  must 
try  to  make  it  quite  clear,  first  of  all,  what  we  mean 
by  images.  When  we  distinguish,  according  to  the 
ordinary  philosophical  phraseology,  between  impres- 
sions, sensations,  percepts,  and  concepts,  it  is  clear 
that  images  fall  under  the  head  of  percepts.  We  may 
subdivide  our  perceptual  images  into  ever  so  many 
classes,  but  what  they  all  share  in  common  is  that 
they  are  the  result  of  a change  of  purely  subjective 
sensations  into  objective  images  \ Strictly  speaking, 
imagination  would  be  confined  to  our  dealing  with 
such  images,  but  its  meaning  has  been  extended  far 
beyond.  Taking  image  in  the  sense  of  percept,  I,  for 
my  own  part,  am  perfectly  convinced  that  no  image 
is  possible  without  a name.  Professor  Helmholtz  (So 
mean  authority  on  such  matters)  has  arrived  at  the 

Avec  beaucoup  d’autres  nous  appellons  percept  le  produit  de  la 
perception,  c’est-a-dire  les  images  de  l’objet  exterieur  definitivement 
acquises  et  li<5es  a la  sensation  excitatrice.’— LSinet,  La  Psycholoaie 
dn  Raisonnement,  p.  66.  J 
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same  conclusion.  But  again,  I do  not  wish  to  con- 
tradict my  friends  when  they  tell  me  that  they  aie 
capable  of  anonymous  imagination,  so  long  as  by 
anonymous  they  do  not  mean  unnamed  01  unname- 
able  imaginations,  but  simply  imaginations  which 
for  the  time  being  seem  to  them  without  a name. 
If  I hold  that  an  image,  in  order  to  be  an  image  of 
something,  must  have  a name,  it  is  simply  because 
every  something  is  something  to  us  only  after  it  has 
been  named  or  signed  by  some  not  a or  othei. 

Let  us  examine  a case  in  point  mentioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  ‘ Images,’  he  says,  ‘ are  repetitions 
of  a sensation,  endowed  with  all  its  mental  wealth, 
and  consciously  reproduced  from  the  stores  of  memory. 
Both  in  their  own  nature,  and  in  this  very  work  of 
reproduction,  all  true  imagery  is  bathed  in  the  light 
of  concepts.  Hence  it  is  that  without  images  we 
can  do  nothing  in  the  field  of  thought,  whilst,  with 
images,  we  can  mentally  do  all  things  which  it  is 
given  us  to  do.  The  very  highest  and  most  abstract 
concepts  are  seen  and  handled  by  our  intellects  in  the 
form  of  voiceless  imagery.  How  many  are  the  con- 
cepts roused  in  us  by  the  forms,  and  by  the  remem- 
bered images,  of  the  human  countenance  ? Love  and 
goodness,  purity  and  truth,  benevolence  and  devotion, 
firmness  and  justice,  authority  and  command— these 
are  a few,  and  a few  only,  of  the  abstract  ideas  which 
may  be  presented  and  represented  to  us,  in  every 
degree  and  in  every  combination,  by  the  remembered 
image  of  some  silent  face.  ...  And  if  we  can  think 
of  these  images,  and  of  all  they  suggest,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  word,  and  without  hearing,  e\  en 
in  imagination,  a single  sound,  we  may  be  sure  that 
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the  very  highest  concepts,  the  most  generalized  and 
the  most  abstract,  are  separable  from  language  and 
independent  of  it.  ’ 

Now  let  us  examine  this  eloquent  passage  a little 
more  closely.  We  all  can  enter  into  the  Duke’s 
feelings  when  he  speaks  of  harbouring  the  image  of 
a face  which  is  the  noblest  embodiment  of  the  divine 
virtue  of  compassion.  We  also  know  that  this  may 
be  done  in  perfect  silence,  and  without  a tremor  of 
the  vocal  chords.  But  can  we  have  a concept  of  com- 
passion without  ever  having  named  it  ? Even  the 
most  decided  antagonists  of  the  theory  of  the  identity 
of  thought  and  language  admit  that  we  could  not 
have  such  general  concepts  as  whiteness  without  first 
having  named  them.  And  does  not  the  same  apply 
to  such  concepts  also  as  ‘divine  virtue,’  ‘embodiment,’ 
‘ image,’  and  ‘ face  ’ ? There  are  languages  which  have 
not  even  formed  a name  for  face,  and  people  speaking 
and  thinking  such  languages  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  imagine  a face  as  distinct  from  the  whole 
head.  Speaking  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  says  that  he  was  the  most  splendid 
specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  and  that  the  association 
of  augustness  might  well  be  united  with  his  image. 

‘ But,’  he  continues,  ‘ in  none  of  these  cases  do  the 
associated  concepts  require  any  remembrance  of  the 
name  of  the  man.  It  is  not  round  a word — which 
may  be,  and  often  is,  forgotten— but  round  an  image 
that  the  glory  shines.’ 

Here  again,  who  would  deny  that  we  might  well 
forget  the  name  of  Nicholas  and  yet  have  an  image 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  ? We  might  even  forget 
the  name  of  Russia,  and  the  name  of  emperor.  But 
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how  could  we  recall  and  fix  his  image  except  by 
some  kind  of  name,  even  if  it  were  no  more  definite 
than  that  of  ‘ a specimen  of  the  genus  homo  ’ 1 

And  here  the  Duke,  who,  if  he  is  anything  in  his 
arguments,  is  honest  to  himself,  admits  really  all 
I want.  ‘ The  mere  name,’  he  says,  ‘ is  of  no  other 
use  than  of  recalling  the  image.’  But  that,  surely, 
concedes  all  I want.  ‘ Yes,’  the  Duke  replies,  ‘ but 
the  name  is  by  no  means  absolutely  required  for  this 
end.  Because  this  may  be  accomplished  as  well  or 
even  better,  not  only  by  the  higher  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  but  sometimes  even  by  the  more  primi- 
tive resources  of  mimicry  or  of  gesture.’  Now  this 
also  is  exactly  what  I have  myself  said  again  and 
again  about  language  h Instead  of  phonetic  language, 
we  might  have  had  picture-writing  and  hieroglyphics. 
Instead  of  phonetic  language,  many  races  even  now 
use  pantomime  and  gestures.  All  we  want  is  some 
kind  of  sign  or  notci  or  nomen  by  which  to  know  our 
image  or  percept.  It  may  be  a mere  accident  that 
phonetic  signs  prevailed  and  survived,  but  anyhow  it 
is  a fact  that  they  did ; and  if  the  Duke  admits  that 
sculpture,  painting,  mimicry  or  gesture,  or  something 
like  them,  might  be  employed  to  recall  our  images, 
why  is  he  so  unwilling  to  admit  that,  as  things  are,  no 
image  is  ever  recalled  unless  it  has  first  been  called 
by  its  own  name  or  represented  by  some  sign  more  or 
less  appropriate  1 

1 ‘ I need  hardly  say  that  when  I speak  of  words  I include  other 
signs  likewise,  such  as  figures,  for  instance,  or  hieroglyphics,  or 
Chinese  or  Accadian  symbols.  All  I maintain  is  that  thought 
cannot  exist  without  signs,  and  that  our  most  important  signs  are 
words.’. — Three  Introductory  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Thought , delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  by  F.  M.  M.,  p.  58  (Longmans). 
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Iii  spite  of  many  painful  experiences  hitherto, 
I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that,  on  so  funda- 
mental a question  as  the  identity  of  thought  and 
language,  it  should  really  be  impossible  for  honest 
disputants  to  arrive  at  any  agreement ; that  we  must 
in  fact  accept  Mr.  Galton’s  teaching,  that  is  to  say, 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  our  minds  are  dif- 
ferently made,  or,  in  plain  language,  that  either  we 
ourselves  or  our  opponents  must  be  slightly  demented. 
Some  of  my  critics  seem  indeed  to  imagine  that  they 
have  found  a way  out  of  this  dilemma.  The  remedy 
which  they  suggest  is  one  that  has  proved  a panacea 
for  so  many  evils  that  they  hope  it  may  still  turn 
out  to  be  the  true  philosopher’s  stone.  If  everything 
else  can  be  settled  by  majorities,  they  say,  why  not 
philosophical  truth  ? Let  us  count  who  is  in  favour 
and  who  is  against  this  or  any  other  theory,  and  let 
the  minority  be  taught  that  they  must  submit  to  this 
verdict. 

It  would  seem  as  if  even  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was 
not  altogether  averse  to  such  a philosophical  ordeal. 
He  quotes  my  own  words  that  nearly  all  my  critics 
have  hitherto  treated  the  theory  of  the  identity  of 
language  and  thought  as  a complete  novelty  or  a mere 
paradox.  It  amused  me,  and  it  no  doubt  served  some 
wicked  purpose  of  mine  to  point  out  how  many  critics, 
professional  or  unprofessional,  had,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  my  book,  shown  themselves  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  this  question  was  really  one  of  the 
best  discussed  problems  of  philosophy,  and  had  been 
threshed  out  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  where 
philosophy  had  become  a scientific  study.  But  if  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  looked  at  the  numerous  reviews 
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of  my  Science  of  Thought  which  have  since  appeared, 
he  would  hardly  have  said  that  (ill  my  critics  aie 
against  me,  and  that,  as  I stand  in  a minority  of  one, 
I ought  to  surrender.  The  tide  began  to  turn  as  soon 
as  Sir  James  Stephen  published  his  two  powerful 
articles  in  this  Review,  and  at  present  that  tide  is 
running  its  regular  course.  At  first  the  theory  of  the 
identity  of  thought  and  language  was  greeted  by  a 
whole  chorus  of  reviewers  as  simply  absurd.  After- 
wards the  whole  book  was  supposed  to  be  so  full  of 
heresy  and  so  outrageous  that  a well-known  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  Oxford  school  of  philosophy  is 
said  to  have  judged  it  very  wittily  by  the  number 
of  its  pages  (667),  one  more  than  the  member  of  the 
Beast ! Then  came  the  articles  in  this  Review  by 
Sir  James  Stephen,  showing  that  this  so-called  philo- 
sophical heresy  was  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  now  we  have  actually  reached  the  point 
where  what  was  at  first  called  a paradox  is  called 
a simple  truism  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Romanes.  The  American  papers  have  a very  clever 
way  of  advertising.  They  print  not  only,  as  pub- 
lishers do  in  England,  the  best  that  has  been  said  by 
the  author’s  friends,  but  likewise  the  worst  that  has 
been  said  by  his  enemies.  In  these  American  ‘ Press 
Notices’  I still  see  the  extract  from  the  New  York 
Science,  ‘ the  absurdity  of  the  theory  is  manifest 
coming  from  an  unnamed,  though  by  no  means  name- 
less American  critic ; but  the  majority  of  opinions  is 
decidedly  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  whether  votes 
are  counted  or  weighed,  I should  no  longer  be  afraid 
of  finding  myself  in  a disgraceful  minority. 

But,  whatever  others  may  think,  I must  confess 
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I much  prefer  to  be  in  a minority  whenever  the  dis- 
covery of  a new  truth  is  concerned.  There  seems  to 
me  no  excuse  for  being  a philosopher  at  all  if  we 
cannot  face  being  in  a minority  of  one.  Every  philo- 
sopher, if  he  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  at  times 
an  Athanasius  contra  mundum,  and  he  who  has 
never  been  so  has  really  no  raison  d'etre. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  appealing  once  more  to  ‘ my 
predecessors,’  I shall  try  whether  I cannot  make  a 
convert  of  so  illustrious  an  opponent  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  I do  not  despair  of  it,  for,  first  of  all,  I have 
watched  the  Duke’s  literary  activity  for  many  years, 
and  I have  never  detected  him  as  merely  wrangling 
for  the  sake  of  victory.  He  has  strong  convictions 
and  knows  how  to  defend  them,  but  he  never  con- 
descends to  that  miserable  forensic  eloquence  which  is 
the  curse  of  modern  fashionable  science.  Nor  is  it  so 
conceited  on  my  part  as  it  may  seem  if  I express 
a hope  that  I may  possibly  persuade  the  Duke  to  see 
the  truth  of  my  theory.  From  his  very  first  letter  in 
Nature,  where  he  simply  expressed  his  dissent, 
I gathered  that  he  saw  the  real  bearing  of  my  argu- 
ment far  more  clearly  than  most  of  my  opponents. 
‘Language,’  he  said,  ‘seems  to  me  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  thought,  but  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
mere  act  of  thinking.’  Now  this  remark,  if  properly 
interpreted,  contains  the  whole  gist  of  my  argument. 
I suppose  the  Duke  would  not  object  to  my  adding 
that  language  is  necessary  to  the  origin  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  thought,  for,  if  necessary  for  the  progress, 
it  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with  for  the  earlier 
stages  of  that  progress  and  for  what  we  may  call  the 
origin  of  thought. 
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But  the  Duke  admits  even  more  than  this.  ‘ Thought 
and  language,’  he  writes,  £ are  inseparable  for  all  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  communion  of  thought  from 
one  mind  to  another.  And  these  purposes  include  all 
conversation  and  all  literature.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  inseparable  for  all  purposes  of  life,  including  the 
whole  growth  of  mankind  in  knowledge.’  ‘ Surely,’ 
he  adds,  ‘ this  is  a concession  on  a matter  of  fact  which 
ought  to  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  even  Professor 
Max  Muller.’ 

And  so  it  is.  There  are  indeed  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  language  would  never  have  arisen  but 
for  the  purpose  of  communication  with  our  neighbours, 
and  that  it  has  no  other  object  but  conversation. 
This,  however,  is  so  clearly  self-conti'adictory  that 
I cannot  avail  myself  of  their  support,  and  maintain 
with  them  that  if  in  conversation  language  is  in- 
separable from  thought,  it  is  so  altogether.  Surely, 
before  we  can  communicate,  we  must  have  something 
to  communicate,  and  this  we  must  elaborate  for 
ourselves. 

But  if  it  is  once  admitted  that  every  progress  in 
advance,  every  addition  to  our  conceptual  wealth, 
every  step  in  the  conquest  of  truth,  proves  the  in- 
separable character  of  language  and  thought,  I am 
quite  satisfied,  and  I thought  I had  myself  made  this 
as  clear  as  it  could  be  made.  ‘ It  is  difficult,’  I wrote, 
‘ to  guard  against  misapprehensions  which  one  can 
hardly  realize  as  possible.  How  could  I hold  pronun- 
ciation necessary  for  thought,  when  I am  perfectly 
silent  while  I am  writing  and  while  I am  reading? 
How  could  I believe  in  the  necessity  of  a silent 
rehearsing  of  words,  when  one  such  word  as  “ there- 
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fore  ” may  imply  hundreds  of  words  or  pages,  the 
rehearsing  of  which  would  require  hours  and  days? 
Only,  as  we  cannot  remember  or  imagine  without 
having  first  seen  or  heard  something  to  remember, 
neither  can  we  inwardly  speak  without  having  first 
named  something  that  we  can  remember.  There  is 
an  algebra  of  language  far  more  wonderful  than  the 
algebra  of  mathematics.  . . . Thinking  is  nothing  but 
speaking  minus  words.  We  do  not  begin  with  think- 
ing and  then  proceed  to  speaking,  but  we  begin  with 
naming,  and  then,  by  a constant  process  of  addition 
and  subtraction,  of  widening  and  abbreviating,  we 
arrive  at  what  we  call  thought.  . . . How  words  are 
framed,  the  science  of  language  has  taught  us ; how 
they  are  reduced  to  mere  shadows,  to  signs  of  signs, 
apparently  to  mere  nothings,  the  science  of  thought 
will  have  to  explain  far  more  fully  than  I have  been 
able  to  do.’ 

I could  go  on  quoting  page  after  page  to  the  same 
effect,  but  I admit  that,  by  taking  a sentence  here  and 
another  there,  and  separating  them  from  the  context, 
I can  be  made  to  say  that  we  can  never  think 
without  words,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  without 
pronouncing  or  muttering  words.  But  we  are  not  in 
a Court  of  Law,  where  every  unguarded  expression 
may  be  turned  against  an  adversary.  And  how  could 
any  attentive  and  unprejudiced  reader  fail  to  see 
what  I meant  when  I defined  thought  as  language 
minus  sound  ? I know  quite  well  that  in  one  pas- 
sage I remarked  that  even  in  this  silent  language  we 
may  sometimes  observe  involuntary  movements  of 
the  vocal  chords  and  of  the  muscles  required  for  the 
pronunciation  of  consonants,  which  we  do  not  mean 
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to  pronounce  ; but  this  was  simply  in  order  to  show 
the  power  of  habit  and  to  confirm  by  indirect  proof 
the  former  working  of  thought  by  means  of  real 
words. 

Let  me,  then,  once  more  try  to  make  it  clear  by 
a strictly  analogous  case  what  I meant  by  saying 
that  thought  was  impossible  without  language,  or 
that  thought  and  language  were  inseparable.  Sup- 
pose I were  to  say  that  shorthand  was  impossible 
without  hieroglyphics,  or  that  shorthand  and  hiero- 
glyphics were  inseparable,  should  I be  right  or  wrong  ? 
I should  be  wrong,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
practical  shorthand  writer ; in  fact,  most  reporters 
would  probably  exclaim,  with  the  writer  in  the  New 
York  Science,  ‘ the  absurdity  of  the  theory  is  mani- 
fest.’ But  for  all  that,  historically,  I should  be  per- 
fectly right,  for  there  is  an  unbroken  chain  between 
our  phonetic  alphabet  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
and  without  our  phonetic  alphabet,  shorthand  would 
have  been  impossible.  Our  F is  the  hieroglyphic 
cerastes,  our  H the  hieroglyphic  sieve,  our  L the 
hieroglyphic  lion,  and  so  on.  We  may  even  go  a step 
farther  and  say  that  without  an  original  stratum  of 
hieroglyphics  or  ideographs,  followed  by  strata  of  deter- 
minative and  of  syllabic  signs,  no  phonetic  alphabet 
whatever,  not  even  Visible  Speech,  would  ever  have 
arisen.  There  is,  no  doubt,  one  very  well-known 
exception.  A negro  who  had  watched  nnssionaiies 
writing  and  reading,  invented  a syllabic  alphabet  of 
his  own,  an  alphabet  therefore  which  had  apparently 
no  ideographic  antecedents.  But  whence  did  he  get 
the  idea  of  writing,  of  picturing  sounds,  and  of  sound- 
ing pictures  ? Only  from  those  who  handed  down  the 
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tradition  from  the  earliest  pyramids  to  the  latest 
mission-stations  in  Africa  b 

Is  it  not  the  same  in  language  ? After  we  have 
once  named  and  framed  a concept,  we  can  forget 
its  sound  quite  as  much  as  we  forget  the  cerastes  in 
our  F,  or  in  the  shorthand  /;  but  without  some  kind 
of  cerastes  there  would  never  have  been  a short- 
hand/, and  without  a name  for  dog  as  different  from 
all  other  quadrupeds,  there  would  never  have  been  a 
canine  concept  in  our  silent  mind,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  concept  of  compassion  which  those  who  can  read 
may  discover  even  in  the  features  of  a collie  dog 
watching  his  dying  master. 

But  then  the  Duke  of  Argyll  might  say  that  all 
this,  on  the  contrary,  would  prove  separability  of 
thought  and  language,  inasmuch  as  we  can  no  longer 
discover  a lion  in  our  L or  a cerastes  in  our  F. 
Against  this  misapprehension,  however,  I thought  I 
had  guarded  from  the  first  by  using  the  well-known 
Hegelian  phrase  of  aufgelioben.  In  our  trains  of 
thought  the  words  may  indeed  vanish,  but  their 
former  presence  continues  to  be  felt,  nay,  it  exists 

1 In  the  same  way  we  have  heard  lately  a great  deal  about 
children  who  have  invented  a kind  of  baby-language  of  their  own 
without  any  antecedent  roots.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Horatio 
Hale,  has  given  us  some  most  curious  information  on  the  whole 
subject.  But  to  imagine  that  this  invention  of  a baby-language 
can  in  any  way  explain  the  real  historical  origin  of  language  is 
like  imagining  that  the  invention  of  the  negro  syllabarium  can 
help  us  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 
A child  in  our  nineteenth-century  nurseries — which,  as  soon  as  it 
can  hear  anything,  hears  language  used  all  around,  sees  the  effects 
of  it,  learns  words  ready  made,  like  a parrot,  without  at  first  even 
understanding  them— is  about  the  worst  illustration  of  the  origin 
of  language  that  could  well  be  chosen.  We  might  as  well  make 
magnetic  observations  with  steel  spectacles  on  our  nose  ! 
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even  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  felt.  They  are 
absorbed,  not  taken  away.  If  therefore  the  Duke 
will  only  admit  that  ‘thinking  is  speaking  minus 
words,’  this  minus  always  implying  the  former  pre- 
sence of  words,  there  remains  no  real  difference 

between  us. 

I may  sum  up  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  aigu- 
ment  by  Nihil  in  intellects  quod  non  antea  fuerit  in 
lingua,  though  I always  add  the  proviso  of  Leibniz 
nisi  ipse  intellects.  If  it  has  once  been  admitted 
that  we  cannot  think  without  words,  or,  to  put  it 
more  clearly,  without  the  former  presence  of  words, 
the  next  conclusion  also  will  probably  be  accepted, 
namely,  that  ‘ we  do  not  begin  with  thinking  or  so- 
called  ideation,  and  then  proceed  to  speaking,  but 
that  we  begin  with  naming,  and  then,,  by  a constant 
process  of  addition  and  subtraction,  of  widening  and 
narrowing,  arrive  at  what  we  call  thought.  It  is 
difficult  to  free  ourselves  from  the  prejudice  that 
thought  is  something  much  more  sublime  than  lan- 
guage, and  many  philosophers  would  resist  even  the 
admission  that  thought  is  language  sublimed. . And 
yet  what  else  can  the  elements  of  thought  be,  if  not 
words,  the  embodiments  of  concepts'?  And  what  can 
we  do  with  them  except  to  combine  or  to  separate 

thciii  ^ 

But  when  I quoted  the  words  of  Hobbes  that  all 
the  operations  of  our  mind  can  be  reduced  to  addition 
and  subtraction,  the  Duke  is  again  shocked,  and  tells 
us  that  this  is  a mere  attempt  to  get  rid  of  mystery. 
Now,  to  attempt  to  get  rid  of  mystery  is  surely  some- 
thing very  laudable  ; it  seems  to  me  the  very  essence 
of  philosophy.  But  if  addition  and  subtraction  sound 
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too  homely,  let  us  say  instead,  synthesis  and  analysis, 
or  induction  and  deduction,  and  then  I ask  again, 
what  can  we  do  with  words,  or  the  elements  of 
thought,  except  to  treat  them  synthetically  and 
analytically  ? how  can  we  reason  except  either  in- 
ductively or  deductively  ? Is  the  simple  and  intel- 
ligible really  less  sublime  than  the  complicated  and 
the  mysterious  ? To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that 
nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  simplicity  with 
v liich  all  our  intellectual  operations  are  carried  on. 
So  long  as  language  seemed  something  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible,  it  might  interest  the  poet  and 
the  theologian,  but  it  had  no  attraction  for  the 
philosopher.  But  when,  in  the  light  of  comparative 
philology,  language  had  become  transparent,  then  its 
very  simplicity  raised  our  admiration  to  real  amaze- 
ment. To  the  Greeks  the  invention  of  letters  seemed 
so  surpassingly  marvellous  that  a god  only  could  be 
conceived  to  have  made  it.  To  us,  who  have  been 
enabled  to  watch  the  historical  progress  from  hiero- 
glyphic pictures  to  phonetic  signs,  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet  has  become  a far  greater  wonder  by  its 
very  naturalness.  There  remains  mystery  enough  in 
this  world  of  ours  without  our  trying  to  retain  the 
veil  when  philosophy  has  withdrawn  it,  and  has 
revealed  to  us  greater  wonders  than  were  ever  painted 
by  ourselves  on  the  outer  curtain. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  when  the  identity  of  language 
and  thought  is  once  admitted,  many  fictions  will  o-0 
which  formerly  seemed  to  us  essential.  We  shall  then 
have  to  ask  what  philosophers  mean  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  human  faculties  with  which  they  fill  their 
volumes  of  psychology.  We  shall  have  to  ask  what 
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they  mean  by  mind  as  distinct  from  its  operations, 
what  by  self-consciousness,  and  last,  not  least  of  all, 
what  they  mean  by  self.  This  may  lead,  as  has  been 
rightly  said,  to  an  evolution  and  revolution  in  all 
philosophy  ; but,  if  it  does,  where  is  the  harm  1 The 
science  of  language  can  only  clear  the  ground,  and  it 
has  removed  during  the  last  fifty  years  mountains 
of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  during  centuries. 
It  has  opened  vistas  of  speculation  of  which  Plato, 
Descartes,  and  Kant  had  no  suspicion.  I need  not 
say  this  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who,  more  quickly 
than  anybody  else,  perceived  that  ‘ human  speech  is 
the  sure  record  of  the  deepest  metaphysical  truths. 
It  is  now  for  the  students  of  philosophy  to  bring  to 
light  ‘the  profound  but  unconscious  metaphysics  of 
human  speech,’  and  no  one  could  bring  to  this  task 
a more  open  mind,  a more  steady  look,  and  a more 
judicial  temper  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  , 

I wish  I could  end  here  and  await  the  Dukes 
reply.  But  there  is  one  passage  in  his  article  which 
I cannot  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  seemed  to  me 
not  only  natural,  but  almost  imperative,  when  I saw 
the  theory  of  the  identity  of  language  and  thought 
treated  by  so  many  of  my  reviewers  as  an  unheard  of 
novelty,  that  I should  show  how  it  had  occupied  the 
minds  of  nearly  all  the  foremost  representatives  m 
the  evolution  of  philosophic  thought  from  Plato  down 
to  Ilegel.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I wrote  the 
article  ‘ My  Predecessors.’  I could  not  possibly  gn  e 
in  it  whole  pages  of  extracts  from  even  the  small 
number  of  philosophers  whom  I quoted,  but  I thought 
I had  given  in  each  case  enough  to  show  that  those 
whom  I quoted  had  deliberately  either  accepted  or 
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rejected  that  theory.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  remarks 
on  this  article : ‘ Professor  Max  Muller  appeals  from 
the  living  to  the  dead.’  Surely  not  altogether ; for 
M.  Taine,  Professor  Noire,  Professor  Jowett,  and  Sir 
James  Stephen  are  still,  I am  glad  to  say,  among  the 
living.  The  Duke  continues  : * “ My  Predecessors  ” is 
the  significant  title  of  the  interesting  paper  in  which 
he  quotes  a whole  list  of  illustrious  thinkers — writers 
whose  language,  he  says,  sustains  his  theory.  But 
does  it?  There  are  many  senses  in  which  we  can 
speak  without  substantial  inaccuracy  of  thought  and 
language  as  at  least  inseparable.  They  are  insepar- 
able for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  communi- 
cation of  thought  from  one  mind  to  another.  And 

these  purposes  include  all  conversation  and  all  litera- 
ture.’ 

I doubt  whether  the  Duke  could  have  read  very 
carefully  what  I had  written  on  this  subject.  My 
very  first  witness  was  Plato,  and  he  takes  particular 
care  to  say  that  he  is  not  speaking  of  conversation 
with  others,  but  of  the  conversation  of  the  soul  with 
itself.  ‘ What  do  you  mean  by  thinking  ? ’ he  says, 
and  he  replies,  ‘ I mean  by  thinking  the  conversation 
which  the  soul  holds  with  herself  in  thinking  of 
anything.  I say,  then,  that  to  form  an  opinion  is  to 
speak,  and  opinion  is  a word  spoken,  I mean,  to 
oneself  and  in  silence,  not  aloud  or  to  another.’  How 
can  the  Duke  say  that  this  refers  to  conversation 
with  others,  or  call  this  straightforward  statement 
a merely  general  and  metaphorical  expression  ’ 2 
The  latest  translator  of  Plato,  Mr.  Jowett  \ at  all 
events  does  not  think  so,  for  he  actually  finds  fault 
' Plat° > translated  by  B.  Jowett,  iv.  p.  420. 
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with  Hegel  because  ‘ he  speaks  as  if  thought,  instead 
of  being  identical  with  language,  was  wholly  in- 
dependent of  it.’  Another  translator  of  Plato, 
Schleiermacher,  uses  even  stronger  language,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  called  general  and  metaphorical. 
‘Thinking  and  speaking,’  he  says,  ‘are  so  entirely 
one  that  we  can  only  distinguish  them  as  internal 
and  external,  nay.  even  as  internal,  every  thought  is 
already  a word.’  If  Schelling  said,  ‘ Without  language 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  philosophical,  nay,  even 
any  human  consciousness,’  can  we  interpret  this  as 
referring  to  social  intercourse  only?  If  Condillac 
said,  ‘Nous  ne  pensons  qu’avec  les  mots/  did  he 
really  utter  this  oracular  saying  in  the  sense  of  A ous 
ne  parlons  qu’avec  les  mots’?  Can  De  Bonald’s 
declaration  that  ‘language  is  the  necessary  instru- 
ment of  every  intellectual  operation  ’ ; can  De  Maistre  s 
opinion  that  ‘ thought  and  language  are  two  magnifi- 
cent synonyms,  and  that  our  intellect  cannot  think, 
or  know  that  it  thinks,  without  speaking’;  can 
Mansel’s  reiterated  statements  that  ‘language  is  in- 
separable from  thought,  that  man  must  think  by 
symbols,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  thinks  by  language, 
— can  all  these,  I ask,  be  interpreted  away  so  as  to 
convey  no  more  than,  what  surely  wanted  no  very 
elaborate  proof,  viz.  that  we  cannot  speak  to  others 
without  pronouncing  certain  words? 

So  far  from  claiming  the  support  of  doubtiul 
adherents,  I really  left  out  several  names  which, 
by  some  little  pressure,  I could  have  marshalled  as 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  the  identity  of  thought 
and  language.  I spoke  of  the  late  Professor  Green  as 
a doubtful  adherent  only,  because  in  one  passage  he 
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says  no  more  than  that  ‘it  is  hard,  some  say  it  is 
impossible,  to  think  without  expressing  thought  in 
anguage.  . But,  to  judge  from  another  passage  in  an 
essay  o his  on  ‘ Faith  ’ (p.  9),  he  seems  himself  to 
have  belonged  to  those  who  thought  it  impossible,  for 
ie  say s,  Thought  first  becomes  definite  in  language.’ 
ven  Descartes  might  have  been  called  as  a witness 
°r  the  defence,  for  though  he  has  not  treated  the 
problem  of  the  identity  of  language  and  thought  in 
any  special  essay,  his  arguments  in  support  of 
anguage  being  the  Rubicon  between  man  and  beast, 
constantly  imply  that  he  considered  real  thought 
impossible  without  language  h Nothing  remains 
therefore  but  to  wait  till  the  Duke  of  Argyll  will 
point  out  those  among  ‘ my  predecessors  ’ whom  I have 
no  right  to  place  in  my  own  philosophical  pedigree. 

siould  be  sorry  to  have  to  part  with  anyone  of 
them  but  I may  remark  that  I never  appealed  to 
them  because  I thought  that  my  argument  required 
to  be  supported  by  authority.  I appealed  to  them 
because  I was  surprised  that  so  many  of  my  critics 
should  have  so  far  forgotten  their  history  of  philosophy 
as  to  call  the  identity  of  language  and  thought  a brand- 
new  heresy , and  still  more  because  by  showing  that 


ceux  Sir  d!  n0S  acti0ns  ext<5rieures  qui  puisse  assurer 
eeux  qui  les  examinent  que  notre  corps  n’est  pas  seulement  une 

une  ameqauiSeaTUe  de  ,Soi-m§me’  “ais  qu’il  y a aussi  en  lui 
ne  ame  qui  a des  pensees,  excepte  les  paroles,  oil  autres  signes 

faits  a propos  de  sujets  qui  se  presentent,  sans  se  rapportfr  a 
aucune  passion . -(Euvres  de  Descartes,  par  Victor  Cousin,  ix  p 724 
These  letters  of  Descartes,  though  now  put  aside  as  mediaeval' 

Si  but  great  adVantage  by  those  who  still  try  to  throw 

language^  7 SUSPenaion^Ses  across  the  Rubicon  of 
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this  theory  was  by  no  means  my  own  child,  I felt  at 
greater  liberty  to  speak  of  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  apostle.  My  own  argument  in  support  ot  it 
chiefly  based  on  the  new  discoveries  of  the  Science  ot 
Language,  must  fall  or  stand  by  itself,  and  so  far  as 
I am  able  to  judge,  it  shows  no  signs  of  falling  yet. 
I still  hope  that  even  the  Duke  of  Argyll  will  see  that 
what  he  thought  its  weak  points  are  stronger  than  he 
imagined,  and  I know  that  if  he  honestly  can,  he  will 
follow  the  example  of  others  whose  former  antagonism 
has  been  changed  into  hearty  support. 


ON  THOUGHT  AND  LANGUAGE1. 


TT  seems  impossible  to  many  people  to  look  upon 
A-  language  as  anything  but  an  instrument  of 
thought.  In  one  sense  this  is  perfectly  true.  We 
think  by  means  of  words,  just  as  we  see  by  means  of 
eyes,  and  hear  by  means  of  ears,  and  walk  by  means 
of  legs.  But  could  we  walk  without  our  legs,  or  see 
without  our  eyes  ? We  can  walk  with  artificial  legs, 
no  doubt,  and  so  we  can  think  and  speak  in  foreign 
languages,  and  in  every  kind  of  artificial  sign- 
language.  But  as  artificial  legs  presuppose  natural 
legs,  foreign  and  artificial  languages  presuppose  our 
own  natural  language. 

hen  we  speak  of  instruments  we  mean  generally 
such  things  as  knives  with  which  we  cut,  or  pens  with 
which  we  write.  They  are  instruments  which  are 
useful,  but  they  are  not  indispensable,  and  can  be 
replaced  by  other  instruments.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  eyes,  ears,  or  language,  and  in  order  to 
in  ark  that  distinction  the  former  are  generally  called 
instruments,  the  latter  organs. 

Now,  if  we  call  language  the  organ  of  thought,  we, 
no  doubt,  admit  that  we  can  distinguish  between  the 
organon,  that  which  works,  and  the  ergon,  i.  e.  the 
work  wdiich  it  performs.  But  it  does  by  no  means 

1 A Lecture  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow,  on  Jan.  2i,  1891. 
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follow  that  therefore  the  ergon  could  ever  exist 
without  the  organon.  We  can  easily  distinguish 
between  the  act  of  spoken  thought  and  the  organ  of 
spoken  thought,  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that 
therefore  the  act  of  spoken  thought  could  ever  exist 
without  the  organ  of  spoken  thought. 

It  may  seem  unfair  in  this  argument  to  call 
thought  ‘ spoken  thought.  It  looks  like  begging 
the  whole  question.  But  it  really  is  not  so.  B} 
calling  thought  ‘spoken  thought/  we  only  supply 
a deficiency  of  our  modern  languages.  If  we  were 
Greeks,  we  should  use  the  simple  word  Logos,  and 
instead  of  begging  the  question,  we  should  show  that 
our  proposition  is  really  self-evident,  or,  it  may  be, 
even  tautological,  namely  that  logos  is  impossible 
without  logos. 

Here  we  can  see  at  once  how  intimately  thought 
is  connected  with  language,  how  it  is  dependent  on 
it,  or,  more  correctly,  how  inseparable  the  two  really 
are.  * If,  like  the  Greeks,  we  had  a word  such  as 
logos,  we  should  probably  never  have  doubted  that 
what  we  call  speech  and  thought  are  but  two  sides 
of  the  same  thing.  And  the  same  lesson  is  taught 
us  again  and  again,  if  only  we  are  inclined  to  listen 

to  it. 

Suppose  we  had  no  such  word  as  matter,  would 
not  our  whole  system  of  thought  be  different  1 Mattel 
is  not  an  object,  perceived  by  our  senses.  We  may 
even  go  further  and  say  that  matter  by  itself  ne\  ei 
exists.  This  or  that  matter  exists,  chemical  sub- 
stances, say,  gold  or  silver,  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  exist , 
but  matter,  which  some  philosophers  look  upon  as  the 
most  certain  and  concrete  of  all  things,  is  simply  an 
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abstraction,  something  that  may  be  predicated  of 
many  things,  but  that  is  never  found  by  itself  in 
rerum  naturd. 

Some  people  define  matter  as  what  is  ponderable 
and  impenetrable,  but  here  again,  nothing  exists  that 
is  simply  ponderable,  or  impenetrable.  It  is  always 
something  else ; it  is  iron,  wood,  stone,  vapour,  gas, 
but  never  matter,  pur  et  simple. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  matter  is  made  by  us,  and 
that  without  some  such  word  as  matter,  we  could 
never  have  the  faintest  idea  or  concept  of  matter. 
For  how  should  we  call  it?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  we  could  not  have  the  word  matter, 
without  the  concept  of  matter.  Matter  would  be  mere 
smatter,  a bundle  of  six  letters,  of  no  use  for  anything. 
Now,  what  follows  from  this  apparent  dilemma  ? If 
the  concept  cannot  be  prior  to  the  name  and  the  name 
cannot  be  prior  to  the  concept,  they  must  needs  be 
simultaneous,  or,  more  correctly,  they  must  be  the 
same  thing  under  two  aspects. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  that  is,  if  we 
consider  the  genesis  of  words  and  concepts,  not  in 
modern  times,  but  during  that  period  when  words 
and  concepts  were  framed  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  the  word  is  really  the  prius. 
That  period  may  be  ever  so  far  distant,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  a very  real  and  truly  historical  period. 

How  did  man  arrive  at  such  a word  as  matter? 
The  word  itself  tells  its  own  story.  It  came  to  us 
from  French,  it  came  into  French  from  Latin.  In 
Latin  materies  or  materia  still  means  wood  and 
timber,  though  it  has  also  assumed  the  meaning  of 
matter,  like  the  Greek  v\rj,  which  means  both  wood 
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and  matter.  The  process  by  which  materies  came  to 
mean  matter  is  clear.  If  materies  meant  originally 
the  wood  out  of  which  a hut,  a table,  a chan,  01 
a stick  was  made,  it  was  naturally  applied  to  other 
substances  also,  such  as  stone,  bricks,  or  metal  when 
used  in  the  making  of  huts,  tables,  chairs,  or  sticks. 
In  the  same  way  we  speak  of  a pen,  i.  e.  a quill, 
though  we  mean  a steel  pen. 

When  the  original  special  meaning  of  wood  thus 
disappeared,  there  remained  only  the  meaning  of 
building  material,  material,  and,  at  last,  of  matter 
and  substance.  We  say  now,  What  is  the  matter  % 
What  does  it  matter  1 but  we  little  think  of  the 
solid  beams  out  of  which  such  expressions  were  hewn 
and  fashioned.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  we  may  say 
that  historically  the  word  materies  came  first,  meaning 
a beam,  and  that  gradually  it  shed  its  various  attri- 
butes, one  after  the  other,  till  there  remained  nothing 
but  its  trunk,  and  that  is  what  we  now  mean  by  matter. 

Here,  therefore,  we  see  the  process  of  generalization, 
which  is  very  important,  particularly  in  the  later 
periods  of  language  and  thought. 

But  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that 
language,  such  as  we  know  it,  what  we  might  call 
historical  language,  always  begins  with  the  particular 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  general.  Adam  Smith  was 
one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  theory  that  the 
Primum  Gognitum  and  the  Primum  Appellatum 
must  have  been  the  particular.  But  all  the  facts  of 
language  are  dead  against  this  theory.  And  yet,  that 
theory  has  once  more  been  put  forward  by  a philoso- 
pher who  prides  himself  on  nothing  so  much  as  that 
his  philosophy  rests  throughout  on  positive  facts. 
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I do  not  blame  a philosopher  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Science  of  Language,  so  long 
as  he  abstains  from  touching  on  the  subject.  But 
constantly  to  appeal  to  language,  and  yet  to  ignore 
what  has  been  achieved  by  compai’ative  philologists, 
is  unpardonable.  No  one  is  a greater  sinner  in  that 
respect  than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 

M hen  speaking  of  the  process  by  which  the  abstract 
idea  of  colour  was  formed,  he  says  1 : ‘ The  idea  of  each 
colour  had  originally  entire  concreteness  given  to  it 
by  an  object  possessing  the  colour;  as  some  of  the 
unmodified  names,  such  as  orange  and  violet,  show  us. 
The  dissociation  of  each  colour  from  the  object  specially 
associated  with  it  in  thought  at  the  outset,  went  on 
as  fast  as  the  colour  came  to  be  associated  in  thought 
with  objects  unlike  the  first,  and  unlike  one  another. 
The  idea  of  orange  was  conceived  in  the  abstract 
moie  fully  in  proportion  as  the  various  orange-coloured 
objects  remembered,  cancelled  one  another’s  diverse 
attributes,  and  left  outstanding  their  common  attri- 
bute. So  it  is  if  we  ascend  a stage,  and  note  how 
there  aiises  the  abstract  idea  of  colour,  apart  from 
particular  colours.’ 

Now  this  is  all  untrue.  Such  names  as  orange 
and  violet  are  some  of  the  latest  names  of  colour. 
They  presuppose  such  late,  nay  exotic,  concepts,  as 
orange  and  violet.  The  question  why  an  orange  was 
called  an  orange,  and  a violet  a violet,  remains  unasked 
and  unanswered.  In  the  old  names  for  blade,  tvhite, 
red,  green,  and  blue,  there  is  not  a trace  of  ink,  or 
snow,  or  blood,  or  sea,  or  sky.  They  are  all  derived, 
so  far  as  we  can  analyse  them  at  all,  from  roots 

1 Data  of  Ethics,  p.  124. 
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meaning  to  shine,  to  grow,  to  beat  black  and  blue,  and 
not  from  oranges,  roses,  or  violets. 

Again,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  such  a sentence 
as  1 : ‘ Words  referring  to  quantity  furnish  cases  of 
more  marked  dissociation  of  abstract  from  concrete. 
Grouping  various  things  as  small  in  comparison  either 
with  those  of  their  kind  or  with  those  of  other  kinds ; 
and  similarly  grouping  some  objects  as  comparatively 
great,  we  get  the  opposite  abstract  notions  of  small- 
ness and  greatness.’  Does  Mr.  Spencer  really  believe 
that  we  can  call  things  small  and  great,  that  our 
language  can  possess  two  adjectives  expressive  of 
these  qualities,  and  that  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are 
without  an  abstract  notion  of  smallness  and  great- 
ness ? Mr.  H.  Spencer  constantly  calls  on  the  facts 
of  language  to  confirm  his  views,  but  his  facts  are 
hardly  ever  correct.  F or  instance : after  having  ex- 
plained that,  according  to  his  ideas,  greater  coherence 
among  its  component  motions  broadly  distinguishes 
the  conduct  we  call  moral  from  the  conduct  we  call 
immoral,  he  appeals  to  the  word  dissolute,  when  mean- 
ing immoral,  as  proving  this  theory.  But  clissolutus 
in  Latin  meant  originally  no  more  than  negligent, 
remiss.  Dissolutio  meant  languor,  weakness,  effem- 
inacy, and  then  only  licentiousness  and  immorality. 
Language,  therefore,  in  no  way  confirms  Mr.  H.  Spen- 
cer’s speculations,  still  less  does  experience,  for  no 
man  is  so  coherent  in  his  acts,  so  calculating,  so  self- 
restrained,  as  the  confirmed  criminal ; no  one  is  often 
so  careless,  so  little  shrewd,  so  easily  duped,  as  the 
thoroughly  moral  and  therefore  trustful  and  confid- 
ing man. 

1 L.  c.,  p.  125. 
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But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  word  for  matter. 
'I  he  process  by  which  mater  ies,  wood,  came  to  mean 
matter,  is  intelligible  enough,  whether  we  call  it 
generalization  or  abstraction.  But  how  came  ma- 
teries  to  mean  wood  ? That  is  the  question  which  has 
to  be  solved,  and  in  solving  it,  we  shall  find  that 
v hile  in  the  second  period  of  thought-language  the 
piogiess  is  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  the 
progress  in  the  first  period  is  the  reverse,  namely 
from  the  general  to  the  particular.  In  the  case  of 
materies  this  is  very  clear.  No  one  can  doubt  that  in 
mater  ies  the  radical  element  is  md,  the  derivatives  ter 
and  ies.  The  radical  element  md  is  found  in  Sanskrit 
m a- tram,  measure,  ma-nam,  measuring,  ma-na-s, 
a building ; in  Greek  ixt-rpov,  measure ; in  Latin  me- 
tare,  to  measure.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
oldest  Aryan  name  for  mother  also,  namely  matar, 
Greek  1P,  Latin  mater,  English  mother,  is  derived 
from  that  root,  though  it  is  doubtful  in  what  sense. 
It  may  have  meant  originally  no  more  than  maker  or 
fashioner,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  in  the 
\eda  the  same  word  matar  occurs  as  a masculine 
and  means  maker,  and  actually  governs  an  accusative. 
But  it  may  also  have  meant  arranger,  controller,  and 
mistress  of  all  household  affairs.  Whatever  its  original 
intension  was,  matar  soon  became  a mere  name.  Its 
etymological  keynote  was  no  longer  audible,  and 
matar  meant  mother  and  all  that  was  implied  in 
that  name  when  used  by  children  and  others. 

If  we  compare  all  the  words  which  contain  this 
md  as  their  common  element,  we  can  see  that  it 
meant  originally  to  put  two  or  more  things  together. 
This  led  to  two  applications.  What  we  call  measuring 
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is  really  putting  two  things  together,  one  by  the  side 
of  another,  to  see  how  far  they  agree  and  how  far 
they  differ.  Thus  ma  took  the  special  meaning  of 
measuring,  in  such  words  as  Greek  plrpov  and  San- 
skrit matram.  But  to  put  together  could  also  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  joining,  carpentering,  building, 
and  making,  and  this  meaning  we  find  in  such  words 
as  (Sanskrit)  manas,  a building,  mati,  he  measures, 
he  makes,  and  likewise  materies,  what  has  been 
fashioned,  what  can  be  used  for  building  a hut, 
timber,  wood,  building  material,  then  any  kind  of 
material,  and  at  last  matter,  substance  in  its  most 
general  acceptation. 

You  can  see  here  very  clearly  the  twofold  process 
in  the  formation  of  words,  first,  from  the  general  to 
the  particular— from  measuring  to  wood,  and  then 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from  timber  to 
matter. 

If  you  ask,  what  is  this  syllable  md  which  has  the 
general  meaning  of  measuring  and  making,  I can 
only  answer,  We  know,  and  we  do  not  know.  Y e 
know  as  a fact  that  it  is  the  common  element  in  a 
number  of  words,  which  are  differentiated  by  a number 
of  derivative  elements,  called  suffixes,  prefixes,  and 
infixes,  but  which  can  all  be  shown  to  share  in  com- 
mon the  general  meaning  of  making  and  measuiing. 
These  common  elements  have  been  called  roots.  The 
question  whether  these  roots  ever  existed  by  them- 
selves, and  whether  any  language  could  ever  have 
consisted  of  these  roots,  is  a foolish  question.  Toi 
as  soon  as  a root  occurs  in  a sentence,  it  is  either  a 
subject  or  a predicate,  a noun  or  a verb,  and  it  lias 
ceased  to  be  a mere  root.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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quite  true  that  in  certain  languages,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Chinese,  there  is  no  formal  difference  between  a root 
and  a word — there  are  no  suffixes  or  prefixes.  But 
the  strict  rules  of  the  collocation  of  words  in  every 
sentence  make  it  quite  clear  whether  a word  is  to  be 
taken  as  a substantive,  a verb,  an  adjective,  an  adverb, 
and  all  the  rest. 

By  the  same  process  by  which  we  have  reduced 
a number  of  words  to  the  root  md,  the  whole  dic- 
tionary of  Sanskrit,  and  of  English  also,  in  fact  of  all 
the  Aryan  and  likewise  of  the  Semitic  languages,  has 
been  reduced  to  a small  number  of  roots.  Given  that 
small  number  of  roots,  we  undertake  to  account  for 
the  whole  wealth  of  words  in  any  language,  simply 
by  means  of  derivation  with  suffixes  and  prefixes,  and 
by  means  of  composition. 

In  all  this  we  are  dealing  with  fact,  facts  which  are 
as  well  ascertained  as  any  facts  in  physical  science. 

Making  allowance  for  a small  margin  of  words 
which  have  as  yet  resisted  all  attempts  at  etymo- 
logical analysis,  we  can  state  that  the  vast  majority 
of  words  in  Sanskrit  has  been  reduced  to  about 
800  roots.  In  the  progress  of  language  whole  families 
of  words  derived  from  some  of  these  roots  become 
extinct,  while  others  continue  prolific  and  take  their 
place.  The  consequence  is  that  the  number  of  roots 
in  English  has  dwindled  down  to  461,  while  the  sum 
total  of  woi’ds  has  risen  to  about  250,000. 

Every  one  of  these  roots  has  a general  or  con- 
ceptual meaning,  such  as  striking,  pushing,  rubbing, 
cutting,  bearing,  binding,  measuring,  building,  moving, 
going,  falling,  and  all  the  rest. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  two  or  more  roots 
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have  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  this 
explains  why,  when  we  count  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts expressed  by  our  800  roots  in  Sanskrit,  we  find 
that  they  amount  to  no  more  than  121. 

I say  again  that  in  all  this  we  are  dealing  with  well 
ascertained  facts. 

The  next  step,  however,  leads  us  into  the  domain  of 
theory.  If  we  are  asked  how  these  roots  came  into 
existence,  we  may  decline  to  answer  the  question  as 
outside  the  limits  of  science.  A chemist  would  pro- 
bably do  the  same,  if  he  were  asked  how  the  chemical 
elements  came  into  existence.  In  fact,  the  students 
of  the  Science  of  Language  have  always  taken 
their  stand  here,  and  have  treated  roots  as  ultimate 
facts. 

I ought  to  mention,  however,  two  theories  which, 
though  they  have  long  been  surrendered  by  students 
of  the  Science  of  Language,  still  enjoy  a certain  popu- 
larity, and  commend  themselves  to  many  people  by 
their  extreme  simplicity  and  plausibility. 

The  first  consists  in  ascribing  the  roots  of  all 
languages  to  a direct  communication  from  God.  It 
is  impossible  to  refute  such  an  opinion ; all  we  can 
say  is  that  such  a communication,  if  we  try  to  realize 
it  in  imagination,  would  imply  such  a crude  anthropo- 
morphism that  one  naturally  shrinks  from  entering 
into  details. 

The  second  consists  in  looking  upon  roots  as  imita- 
tions of  the  sounds  of  nature  or  as  interjections. 
Here  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  again  and  again,  and  has  failed.  Every  lan- 
guage contains  no  doubt  a considerable  number  of 
such  words  which  are  mere  imitations  of  the  sounds 
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of  nature  or  interjections,  with  a few  compounds  and 
derivatives.  They  form  the  regular  stock-in-trade  of 
all  who  imagine  that  they  have  found  a short  cut  to 
the  springs  of  human  speech.  Who  can  doubt  the 
oiigin  of  bow-wow,  a dog,  or  of  pooh-poohing,  in  the 
sense  of  rejecting?  But  the  great  stock  of  words 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  this  easy  process,  and  no 
serious  scholar  would  think  of  resuscitating  what 
many  years  ago  I described  as  the  Bow-wow  and 
Pooh-pooh  theories. 

But  while  the  student  of  language  seems  to  me  to 
have  a perfect  right  to  treat  the  roots  of  language  as 
ultimate  facts,  it  is  difficult  for  the  philosopher  not 
to  look  beyond.  He  cannot  hope  to  do  more  than  to 
suggest  an  hypothesis,  but  if  his  hypothesis  accounts 
for  the  few  facts  he  has  to  deal  with,  such  an  hypo- 
thesis is  legitimate,  though,  no  doubt,  it  is  very  far 
from  being  an  established  truth. 

The  hypothesis  which  I suggested  on  the  origin 
of  roots,  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor  Noire’s 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  concepts.  My  late 
friend,  Professor  Noird,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
covered difficulties  where  no  one  else  saw  them. 
W hlle  most  philosophers  were  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  man  possessed  the  power  of  . forming,  not  only 
percepts,  but  concepts  also,  while  no  trace  of  con- 
ceptual thought  was  found  in  animals,  Noird  subjected 
this  power  of  forming  concepts  to  a most  minute 
psychological  analysis,  and  thus  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  question,  what  was,  from  a psycho- 
genetic  point  of  view,  the  real  impulse  to  the  formation 
of  conceptual  thought.  Questions  like  this,  which  to 
most  people  seem  perfectly  superfluous,  often  mark 
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the  real  progress  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Logicians  see  no  difficulty  in  explaining  how,  either 
by  addition  or  subtraction,  positively  or  negatively, 
concepts  are  formed  out  of  percepts.  White,  they 
say,  is  either  what  snow,  milk,  and  marble  share  in 
common,  or  what  remains  if  we  drop  from  snow, 
milk,  and  marble  all  but  their  colour.  The  psycho-  . 
logist  who  looks  upon  the  human  mind  as  the  result 
of  an  evolution,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the 
race,  asks,  not  how,  but  why  such  concepts  should 
have  been  formed.  Now  Professor  Noire  showed,  as 
I thought,  with  great  sagacity,  that  the  first  inevitable 
concepts  arose  from  man’s  consciousness  of  his  own 
repeated  acts ; that  nowhere  in  nature  could  we  find 
a similar  primitive  and  irresistible  impulse  to  con- 
ceptual thought,  but  that  if  the  beginning  had  once 
been  made,  there  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  m 
accounting  for  the  further  development  of  conceptual 
thought  in  all  directions. 

I call  this  no  more  than  an  hypothesis,  or,  if  you 
like,  a guess,  and  I do  not  see  how,  in  the  regions 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  we  can  expect  anything 
more  than  an  hypothesis.  But  when  one  hypo- 
thesis, like  that  of  Noird’s,  harmonizes  with  another 
hypothesis,  that  was  formed  quite  independently,  we 
cannot  help  seeing  that  the  two  lend  each  other 

powerful  mutual  support. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  a most  careful  psycho- 
logical analysis  had  led  Noire  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  germs  of  all  conceptual  thought  were  to  be  found 
in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  repeated  acts.  And 
let  us  place  by  the  side  of  this,  the  well-ascertained 
fact  that  the  germs  of  all  conceptual  language,  what 
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we  call  the  roots,  express  with  few  exceptions  the 
repeated  acts  of  men.  Is  not  the  conclusion  almost 
inevitable  that  these  two  processes  were  in  reality 
>u t two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  process  in  the 
evolution  of  human  thought  and  human  language? 

rofessor  Noird  did  not  know  of  the  linguistic  fact 
when  he  arrived  at  his  psychological  conclusions’ 
c id  not  know  of  his  psychological  conclusions,  when 
7 an'1Ved  at  linguistic  facts.  But  when  I saw 
that  by  different  roads  we  had  both  arrived  at  exactly 
the  same  point,  I thought  that  this  could  not  be  by 
an  accident.  J 


There  remained,  however,  one  more  question  to  be 
answered,  and  that  question  again  could  be  answered 
hypothetically  only.  How  can  we  account  for  the 
sounds  of  the  roots,  which  we  have  recognized  as 
the  germs  of  conceptual  thought  and  conceptual  lan- 
guage? Why  should,  for  instance,  the  concept  of 
rubbing  be  expressed  by  mar,  and  that  of  tearing 
by  car  ? Here  again  Noird  and  others  before  him 
iave  pointed  to  the  well-known  fact  that  men,  when 
engaged  m common  acts,  find  a relief  in  emitting 
then  breath  m more  or  less  musical  modulation.  It 
has  therefore  been  supposed  that  our  roots  are  the 
‘emnants  of  sounds  which  accompanied  these  acts,  and 
which,  being  used,  not  by  one  man  only,  but  by  men 

acting  m common,  were  therefore  intelligible  to  the 
whole  community. 

No  one  would  dream  of  representing  this  theory  of 
the  ong,n  of  our  conceptual  roots  as  a well-ascertained 
histoncal  fact.  It  is  and  can  only  be  an  hypothesis. 
But  as  such,  it  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a 
work.ng  hypothesis.  It  explains  all  that  has  to  be 
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explained,  and  it  does  not  run  counter  to  any  facts,  or 
any  well-established  theories.  It  explains  the  sounds 
of  our  roots,  not  as  mere  interjections,  which  would 
be  the  signs  of  momentary  feelings,  and  not,  what  we 
want,  the  signs  of  our  consciousness  of  a number  of 
repeated  acts  as  one  action.  Our  roots  are,  if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so,  conceptual,  not  interjectional  sounds. 
They  are,  in  fact,  exactly  what,  according  to  Noirtfs 
philosophical  system,  the  primary  elements  of  language 
ought  to  be. 

I do  not  say  that  this  theory  is  the  only  possible 
theory  of  the  origin  of  roots,  and  therefore  of  language. 
Let  a better  theory  be  started,  and  I shall  be  delighted 
to  accept  it.  But  don’t  let  us  try  to  revive  exploded 
theories,  unless  there  are  new  facts  to  support  them. 
I can  only  give  you  my  own  experience.  For  many 
years  I was  satisfied  to  look  upon  roots  as  ultimate 
facts.  But  when  Professor  Noire  showed  that  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  our  thought  must  be  concepts 
expressive  of  our  own  acts,  and  when  thereupon  I went 
carefully  through  the  list  of  our  Aryan  roots  and 
found  that  with  few  exceptions,  every  one  of  them,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  expressed  the  ordinary  acts  of  men 
in  a simple  state  of  civilization,  I was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  primitive  roots  of  Aryan  speech 
may  owe  their  origin  to  the  sounds  which  naturally 
accompany  many  acts  performed  in  common  by  mem- 
bers of  a family,  a clan,  or  a village.  This  would 
vindicate  once  more  the  conviction  which  I have 
always  held  that  language  was  from  the  beginning 
conceptual,  and  confirm  the  well-known  statement  of 
Locke,  that  ‘ the  having  of  general  ideas  is  that  which 
puts  a perfect  distinction  between  man  and  bi’utes,  and 
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is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no 
means  attain  to.’ 

Allow  me  in  conclusion  to  say  a few  words  on  what 
I can  hardly  call  a criticism,  but  rather  a misrepre- 
sentation, or,  I ought  perhaps  to  say,  a complete  mis- 
apprehension of  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  roots 
which  appeared  in  a hook  lately  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Romanes,  Mental  Evolution  in  Man,  as  a 
continuation  of  an  earlier  work  of  his,  called  Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals.  My  learned  friend,  Professor 
Romanes,  labours  to  show  that  there  is  an  unbroken 
mental  evolution  from  the  lowest  animal  to  the  highest 
man.  But  he  sees  very  clearly  and  confesses  very 
honestly  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  this  evolution 
is  language  and  all  that  language  implies.  He  tries 
very  hard  to  remove  that  barrier  between  beast  and 
man.  For  that  purpose  he  devotes  a whole  chapter, 
the  thirteenth,  to  a consideration  of  the  roots  of 
language,  and  yet  he  says  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 

‘ I wish  in  conclusion  to  make  it  clear  that  the  matter 
—that  is,  the  question  whether  roots  are  imitations 
of  sound  or  interjections— is  not  one  which  seriously 
affects  the  theory  of  evolution.’ 

If  it  were  so,  why  should  Professor  Romanes  have 
devoted  a whole  chapter  to  it?  But  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  argue  this  question  with  Professor 
Romanes,  but  rather  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  for 
any  one,  not  acquainted  with  the  Science  of  Language 
even  to  apprehend  the  problems  that  have  to  be  solved.’ 
rofessor  Romanes  is,  I believe,  a most  eminent  bio- 
logist, and  the  mantle  of  Darwin  is  said  to  have  fallen 
on  his  shoulders.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  venture  to 
criticize  his  biological  facts.  But  we  see  in  his  case 
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how  dangerous  it  is  for  a man  who  can  claim  to  speak 
with  authority  on  his  own  special  subject,  to  venture 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  subjects  not  his  own. 
Professor  Romanes  has,  no  doubt,  read  several  books 
on  philology  and  philosophy,  but  he  is  not  sufficiently 
master  of  his  subject  to  have  the  slightest  right  to 
speak  of  men  like  Noin*,  Huxley,  Herbert  Spencer, 
to  say  nothing  of  Hobbes,  with  an  air  of  superioiity. 
That  is  entirely  out  of  place.  When  he  points  out 
differences  of  opinion  between  philologists,  he  does 
not  even  understand  how  they  have  arisen,  and  he 
ought  to  know  better  than  anybody  else  that  mere 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  competent  scholars 
does  not  prove  that  both  are  wrong,  and  can  never  be 
used  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  science. 

But  as  I said  just  now,  I am  not  going  to  argue 
with  Professor  Romanes  because,  as  he  says  himself 
(p.  276),  if  I were  right,  his  whole  theory  would 
collapse.  I hope  this  is  not  the  case,  but  I feel  sure 
that,  if  it  were,  Professor  Romanes  would  only  rejoice 
at  it.  Anyhow,  why  introduce  so  much  of  the  meum 
and  tuurn  into  these  discussions'?  If  it  could  be 
proved,  for  instance,  that  the  Aryas  came  from  Eui  ope, 
then,  no  doubt,  the  other  theory,  that  they  came  from 
Asia,  would  collapse.  But  among  serious  students 
every  such  collapse  would  be  greeted  with  gratitude, 
and  would  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a step  m advance. 
We  are  all  fellow  workers,  we  all  care  for  one  thing 
only,  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  and 
without  a thought  of  any  collapse,  that  I venture  to 
point  out  a number  of  clear  mistakes  which  occur  on 
almost  every  page  when  Mr.  Romanes  touches  lin 
guistic  questions,  and  which  fully  account  for  his  nut 
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perceiving  the  true  character  of  the  evidence  placed 
before  us  by  the  Science  of  Language. 

On  page  267  he  says  that  I profess,  as  a result  of 
more  recent  researches,  to  have  reduced  the  number 
of  Sanskrit  roots  to  121. 

I wish  I had.  But  the  number  of  roots  in  Sanskrit 
stands  as  yet  at  about  800  ; the  number  121,  of  which 
he  speaks,  is  the  number  of  concepts  expressed  by 
these  roots,  many  of  them  conveying  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  idea.  A root  is  one  thing,  a concept 
quite  another.  To  confuse  the  two  is  like  confusing 
thought  and  expression. 

I thought  I had  made  it  quite  clear  that  these 
121  concepts,  conveyed  by  about  800  roots,  are  simply 
and  solely  the  residue  of  a careful  analysis  of  Sanskrit, 
and  of  Sanskrit  only.  I took  particular  care  to  make 
this  clear.  • They  constitute  the  stock-in-trade/ 1 said, 

■ with  which  every  thought  that  has  ever  passed  through 
the  mind  of  India,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  its 
literature,  has  been  expressed.’  What  can  be  clearer  ? 
Still  Professor  Romanes  thinks  it  necessary  to  remark 
that  ‘ these  concepts  do  not  represent  the  ideation  of 
primitive  man!’  I never  said  they  did.  I never 
pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ideation  of 
primitive  man.  All  I maintained  was  that,  making 
allowance  for  obscure  words,  every  thought,  that  of 
the  lowest  savage  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  minute 
philosopher,  can  be  expressed  with  these  800  roots, 
and  traced  back  to  these  1 2 1 concepts.  I even  hinted 
that  the  number  of  these  concepts  might  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  The  question  is  not  whether  forms 
of  activity,  such  as  to  yaivn,  to  spew,  to  vomit,  to  sweat, 
were  of  vital  importance  to  the  needs  of  a primitive 
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community,  but  whether  they  were  known  and  there- 
fore named,  in  the  early  vocabulary  of  India.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  of  these  concepts,  such  as  to  cook, 
to  roast , to  measure,  to  dig,  to  plait,  to  milk,  betoken  an 
advanced  condition  of  life,  all  we  can  say  is  that  they 
would  probably  not  occur  in  the  dictionary  of  primeval 
savages,  wherever  such  beings  can  be  found,  and  that 
they  do  not  profess  to  be  the  first  utterances  of  the 
Homo  alalus,  whoever  that  may  be.  They  are  what 
is  left  us  of  the  constituent  elements  of  Sanskrit,  just 
as  the  roots  of  English  are  what  is  left  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  Saxon. 

Immediately  after  this,  Professor  Romanes  dwells 
on  what  he  calls  the  interesting  feature  of  all  roots 
being  verbs.  This  is  simply  a contradiction  in  terms. 
In  giving  the  meaning  of  roots,  scholars  generally 
employ"  the  infinitive  or  the  participle,  to  go,  or  going, 
but  they  have  stated  again  and  again  that  a root 
ceases  to  be  a root  as  soon  as  it  is  used  in  a sentence, 
either  as  a subject  or  as  a predicate,  either  as  a noun 
or  a verb.  All  his  arguments  therefore  that  archaic 
words,  expressive  of  actions,  would  have  stood  a bettei 
chance  of  surviving  as  roots  than  those  which  may 
have  been  expressive  of  objects,  are  simply  out  of 
place.  The  question  whether  verbs  came  first  or 
nouns,  may  be  argued  ad  infinitum,  quite  as  much 
as  the  question  whether  the  egg  came  first  or  the 
chicken.  Every  sentence  requires  a subject  as  well  as 
a predicate.  If  Professor  Romanes  approves  of  my 
saying  that  roots  stood  for  any  part  of  speech,  just  as 
the  monosyllabic  expressions  of  children  do,  I can 
only  say  that  if  I ever  said  so,  I expressed  myself 
incorrectly.  A root  never  stands  for  any  part  of 
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speech,  because  as  soon  as  it  is  a part  of  speech  it  is 
no  longer  a root. 

After  that,  Professor  Romanes  returns  once  more  to 
his  statement  that  the  roots  of  Aryan  speech  are  not 
the  aboriginal  elements  of  language,  as  first  spoken 
by  man.  Why  deny  what  has  never  been  asserted  ? 
I know  nothing  of  the  language  as  first  spoken  by 
man.  I say  with  Steinthal,  ‘ Who  was  present  when 
the  first  sound  of  language  burst  forth  from  the 
bieast  of  the  first  man,  as  yet  dumb?’  All  that  we. 
the  students  of  language,  undertake  to  do  is  to  take 
language  as  we  find  it,  to  analyse  it,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  its  simplest  component  elements.  What  we  cannot 
analyse,  we  leave  alone.  The  utmost  we  venture  to 
do  is  to  suggest  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  possible 
origin  of  these  elements.  Of  the  Homo  alalus,  the 
speechless  progenitor  of  Homo  sapiens,  with  whom 
Piofessor  Romanes  seems  so  intimately  acquainted, 
students  of  human  speech  naturally  know  nothing. 
Piofessor  Romanes  assures  us  (p.  3 1 1 ) that  the  reducing 
of  language  to  a certain  small  number  of  roots,  and 
the  fact  that  all  the  roots  of  language  are  expressive 
of  general  and  generic  ideas,  yield  no  support  whatever 
to  the  doctrine  either  that  these  roots  were  them- 
selves the  aboriginal  elements  of  language,  or,  a 
fortiori,  that  the  aboriginal  elements  of  language 
were  expressive  of  general  ideas.  He  evidently  does 
not  see  that  we  are  speaking  of  two  quite  different 
things.  I am  speaking  of  the  facts  of  language,  he  is 
speaking  of  the  postulates  of  a biological  theory  which 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  which  certainly  derives 
no  support  whatever  from  the  Science  of  Language. 
If,  like  Professor  Romanes,  we  begin  with  the 
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‘ immense  presumption  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
terruption in  the  developmental  process  in  the  course 
of  psychological  history,’  the  protest  of  language 
counts  for  nothing;  the  very  fact  that  no  animal 
has  ever  formed  a language,  is  put  aside  simply  as 
an  unfortunate  accident.  But  to  students  to  whom 
facts  are  facts,  immense  presumptions  count  for 
nothing:  on  the  contrary  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  most  dangerous  merchandise,  and  most  likely  to 
lead  to  shipwreck  and  ruin. 

Instead  of  closing  with  these  facts,  Professor 
Romanes  tries  to  show  that  those  who  try  to  explain 
them  are  not  always  consistent.  That  may  be  so, 
and  I should  be  sorry  indeed  if  my  latest  views 
were  not  more  advanced  and  more  correct  than  those 
which  I expressed  forty  years  ago.  But  very  often 
where  Professor  Romanes  sees  inconsistency,  there  is 
none  at  all. 

Speaking  of  roots  in  my  Science  of  Thought, 
I said : ‘ Although  during  the  time  when  the  growth 
of  language  becomes  historical  and  most  accessible, 
therefore,  to  our  observation,  the  tendency  certainly 
is  from  the  general  to  the  special,  I cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  before  that  time  there  was  a pre- 
historic period  during  which  language  followed  an 
opposite  direction.  During  that  period,  roots  beginning 
with  special  meanings  (though,  of  course,  always 
general  in  character)  became  more  and  more 
generalized,  and  it  was  only  after  reaching  that 
stage  that  they  branched  off  again  into  special 
channels.’ 

The  observation  which  I recorded  in  these  words 
was  simply  this,  that  a root  meaning  originally  to 
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yawn,  may  in  time  assume  the  meaning  of  opening, 
while  during  a later  period  a root  meaning  to  open, 
may  come  to  be  used  in  the  more  special  sense  of 
yawning.  F acts  are  there  to  prove  this.  But  whether 
a root  expresses  the  act  of  yawning  or  opening,  it 
remains  general  and  conceptual  in  either  case,  though 
the  intension  of  the  concept  may  be  smaller  or  larger. 
\\  here  Professor  Romanes  sees  inconsistency,  he 
only  shows  that  he  has  not  apprehended  the  drift 
of  my  remarks. 

^ hen  all  the  facts  of  real  language  are  against 
him,  Professor  Romanes  betakes  himself  to  baby- 
language.  Here  he  is  safe,  and  he  knows  quite 
v eil,  v hy  I refuse  to  argue  with  him  or  any  other 
philosopher  either  in  the  nursery,  or  in  the  menagerie, 
either  about  Mamma  and  Papa,  or  about  ‘ Poor  Polly.’ 
But  if  all  he  wants  is  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
onomatopoeia,  he  could  have  found  much  ampler 
evidence  in  my  own  laboratory,  only  with  this 
lestriction  that,  after  we  have  analysed  these 
onomatopoeic  words  which  in  some  languages  are 
far  more  numerous  than  even  Professor  Romanes 
seems  to  be  aware  of,  we  are  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  real  problem,  namely  how  to  deal  with  real 
language,  that  is,  with  those  conceptual  words  which 
cannot  be  traced  back  to  natural  sounds  or  inter- 
jections. 

Professor  Romanes  appeals  to  philology  in  support 
of  his  theory,  and,  to  use  a favourite  phrase  of  his 
own,  to  philology  let  him  go ! It  was  long  considered 
an  irrefragable  proof  in  support  of  the  onomatopoeic 
theory  that  thunder  was  called  thunder.  People 
imagined  they  heard  the  rumbling  noise  of  the  clouds 
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echoed  in  the  sound  of  thunder.  However,  the  word 
was  taken  to  pieces  by  comparative  philologists, 
thunder  was  found  out  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  Latin  tonitrus  and  the  Sanskrit  tanyatu,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  these  words  were  all 
derived  from  the  root  TAN,  to  stretch,  from  which 
the  Greek  tovos,  stretching,  tension,  and  tone.  Thunder, 
therefore,  was  clearly  shown  to  owe  its  origin  to  this 
root  TAN,  in  which  there  is  very  little  trace  of 
distant  rumble.  But  what  does  Professor  Romanes 
do  ? He  appeals  in  his  distress  to  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
who  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  word  thunder, 
even  if  not  originally  onomatopoeic,  became  so  from 
a feeling  of  the  need  that  it  should  be ! Now,  this 
fairly  takes  away  one’s  breath,  and  I cannot  believe 
that  Professor  Romanes  could  have  used  this  argument 
seriously.  He  begins  by  maintaining  that  words  are 
formed  by  imitation  of  natural  sounds.  He  quotes 
thunder  as  a case  in  point.  He  is  told  by  comparative 
philologists  that  thunder  is  derived  from  a root  TAN, 
to  stretch.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deny  this,  but  he 
appeals  to  Archdeacon  Farrar,  who  says  that  the 
word  became  afterwards  onomatopoeic,  from  a feeling 
of  the  need  that  it  should  be  so.  If  that  is  not 
shirking  the  question,  I do  not  know  what  is. 
Suppose  it  were  true  that  thunder  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  imitation  of  a rumbling  noise  by  those 
who,  like  Professor  Romanes,  are  convinced  that  all 
words  must  be  more  or  less  onomatopoeic.  What  in 
all  the  world  has  that  to  do  with  the  real  origin  of  the 
word  ? We  want  to  know  how  the  word  thunder 
came  to  be,  and  we  are  told,  if  it  was  not  onomatopoeic, 
it  ought  to  have  been  so,  nay  that  by  certain  ignorant 
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people  it  was  supposed  to  be  so.  This  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  is  allowed  in  any  serious  dis- 
cussion. 

But  Professor  Romanes  attempts  a still  greater 
triumph  in  foi'ensic  adroitness,  when  he  suddenly 
turns  round  and  declares  himself  altogether  con- 
vinced by  the  theory  proposed  by  Noird  and  myself, 
though  at  the  same  time  placing  it  on  a level  with 
the  Bow-wow  and  Pooh-pooh  theories.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  both  Noird  and  myself  have  been  most 
anxious  to  show  the  fundamental  difference  between 
these  two  exploded  theories  and  our  own.  The  theory 
which  I,  for  clearness’  sake,  was  quite  willing  to  call 
the  Yo-he-ho  theory,  is  the  very  opposite  of  what 
Noire  called  the  Synergastic  theory.  Those  who 
appeal  to  words  like  thunder  as  derived  from  the 
rumbling  sound  in  the  clouds,  without  any  conceptual 
root  standing  between  our  conceptual  word  thunder 
and  these  unconceptual  noises,  hold  the  Bow-wow 
theory.  Those  who  hold  that  fiend  is  derived 
direct  from  the  interjection  fie,  without  any  con- 
ceptual root  standing  between  the  unconceptual  fie 
and  the  conceptual  word  fiend,  hold  the  Pooh-pooh 
theory.  Those  who  would  derive  to  heave  and  to 
hoist  from  sounds  like  Yo-he-ho  would  hold  what 
may  be  called  the  Yo-he-ho  theory.  I have  never 
denied  that  there  are  some  words  in  every  language 
which  may  be  so  explained. 

But  what  similarity  is  there  between  these  theories 
and  our  own  ? We  begin  with  the  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  a language  consists  of  words,  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  rules,  not  from  cries,  but  from 
articulate  roots.  No  one  denies  this.  We  follow 
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this  up  with  a second  fact,  that  nearly  all  these  roots 
express  acts  of  men.  No  one  denies  that.  We  then 
propound  an  hypothesis  that  possibly  the  phonetic 
elements  of  these  roots  may  he  the  remnants  of 
utterances  such  as  even  now  sailors  make  when 
rowing,  soldiers  when  marching,  builders  in  pulling 
and  lifting,  and  that  as  expressing  originally  the 
consciousness  of  such  repeated  acts,  performed  in 
common,  these  roots  would  fulfil  what  is  wanted, 
they  would  express  conceptual  thought,  such  as  beat- 
ing, cutting,  rubbing,  binding,  and  all  the  other  121 
concepts  from  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  the 
words  that  fill  our  dictionaries  have  been  derived. 
Those  who  cannot  see  the  difference  between  a man, 
or,  for  all  that,  between  a mocking  bird,  saying 
Cuckoo,  and  a whole  community  fixing  on  the  sound 
of  TAN,  as  differentiated  by  various  suffixes  and 
prefixes,  and  expressing  the  concept  of  stretching  in 
such  words  as  tonos,  tone , tonitvus,  tl lunclei  , tcinu, 
tenuis,  thin,  should  not  meddle  with  the  Science  of 
Language. 

Observations,  for  instance,  on  the  language  of 
children,  or  on  what  I call  Nursery  psychology,  are 
very  interesting  and  may  be  useful  for  other  purposes. 
But  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  language  ? The  two  problems,  how  a child 
learns  to  speak  English,  and  how  language  was 
elaborated  for  the  first  time,  are  as  remote  from  each 
other  as  the  two  poles.  The  one  is  perfectly  clear, 
though  it  may  vary  in  different  children.  No  child 
makes  its  language,  it  simply  accepts  what  has  been 
made.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is,  how  each 
word  was  originally  made,  how  the  first  impulse  to 
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speech  was  given,  what  were  the  rough  materials  out 
of  which  words  were  shaped,  how  words  assumed 
different  meanings  by  becoming  specialized  or 
generalized,  or  by  being  used  metaphorically — how, 
in  the  end,  some  words  became  purely  formal,  and 
served  as  the  grammatical  articulations  of  human 
speech.  What  has  that  to  do  with  a child  learning 
to  say  Bread  or  Milk,  or  with  a parrot  learning  to  say 
Poor  Polly  1 We  might  as  well  try  to  study  the 
geological  stratification  of  the  earth  from  watching 
the  layers  of  a wedding-cake.  I know  quite  well 
that  every  philosopher,  when  he  becomes  a father, 
thinks  that  he  may  discover  the  origin  of  language 
in  his  nuisery.  The  books  which  owe  their  origin  to 
these  paternal  experiments  are  endless.  But5 they 

have  thrown  hardly  one  ray  of  pure  light  on  the  dark 
problem  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  human  speech. 
That  problem,  if  it  can  be  solved  at  all,  can  only  be 
solved  by  a careful  analysis  of  language,  such  as  it 
exists  in  the  immense  varieties  of  spoken  languages  all 
oyer  the  globe.  This  is  the  work  which  the  Science 
of  Language  has  carried  out  for  nearly  a century,  and 
which  will  occupy  the  minds  of  many  students  and 
philosophers  for  centuries  to  come. 


LITERATURE  BEFORE  LETTERS1. 


THE  question  has  often  been  diseussed  whether 
there  could  possibly  have  been  anything  like 
what  we  call  literature  before  the  invention  of  our 
alphabet,  or  of  any  letters,  whether  hieroglyphic, 
cuneiform,  or  Chinese.  Years  ago  this  question  was 
the  subject  of  hot  controversy  between  those  who 
maintained  that  the  original  Homeric  poems  were 
composed  before  letters,  paper,  and  ink  were  known 
to  the  Greeks,  and  that  for  some  time  they  were 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  before  they  were 
reduced  to  writing,  and  the  large  public  who  declared 
such  an  idea  was  simply  incredible,  impossible,  nay, 
unthinkable.  These  adjectives  are  very  handy,  but 
they  are  always  suspicious  by  their  very  positive- 
ness. If  ethnology  had  been  studied  in  the  days  of 
F.  A.  Wolf  as  it  is  now,  these  brave  adjectives  would 
soon  have  collapsed  before  the  evidence  which  we  now 
possess  of  the  existence  of  poetical  and  literary  works 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  long  before  there  is  any 
sign  of  a knowledge  of  written  letters.  To  quote 
a few  examples  only— Prince,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  December,  1897, 
p.  480,  states  that  the  records  of  Indian  tribes  were 
in  nearly  all  cases  transmitted  orally  by  elderly  men 
whose  memories  had  been  specially  trained  for  the 

1 Nineteenth  Century , November,  1899. 
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purpose  from  their  youth.  It  was  customary  for 
these  keepers  of  the  tribal  history  from  time  to  time 
to  instruct  the  younger  members  of  their  clan  in  the 
annals  of  their  people.  The  records  thus  transmitted 
m the  case  of  the  Passamaquoddies  were  kept  in  the 
memory  of  the  historians  by  means  of  a mnemonic 
system  assisted  by  the  so-called  wampum-shells,  which 
were  arranged  on  strings  in  such  a manner  that  cer- 
tain combinations  suggested  certain  sentences  or  ideas 
to  the  narrator  or  ‘reader/  who,  of  course,  already 
knew  his  record  by  heart,  and  was  merely  aided  in 
his  memory  by  associating  the  arrangements  of  the 
wampum-beads  with  incidents  or  sentences  in  the 
tale,  song,  or  ceremony  which  he  was  rendering.  This 
explains  such  expressions  as  ‘ marriage- wampum  ’ or 
burial- wampum/  which  are  common  among  the 
Passamaquoddies,  and  simply  mean  combinations  of 
wampum-shells  which  suggested  to  the  initiated  in- 
terpreter the  ritual  of  the  tribal  marriage  and  burial 
ceremonies,  something  like  the  GWhya-Stitras  of  the 
Vedic  age. 

This  custom  of  preserving  records  by  means  of  a 
mnemonic  system  was  known  to  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Algonquin  race  as  well  as  to  the  Iroquois  clan. 
Bnnton  refers  to  the  record  of  tally-sticks  of  the 
Crees  and  Chippeways  as  ‘ the  rude  beginning  of  the 
system  of  mnemonic  aids.’ 

The  late  Rev.  W.  W.  Gill,  who  first  civilized  and 
then  converted  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Mangaia, 
described  a considerable  mnemonic  literature  as  still 
existing  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

It  is  metrical,  and  its  language  has  retained  certain 
archaisms,  so  as  to  differ  slightly,  but  characterise 
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cally,  from  the  spoken  language.  Those  who  learn 
these  forms  by  heart  enjoy  great  respect  and  influence 
among  their  people,  and  their  records  are  accepted  as 
authoritative  for  deciding  any  questions  of  inherit- 
ance, of  disputed  frontiers,  of  dynastic  succession,  &c., 
provided  always  that  they  are  in.metre  and  in  the  old 
language  of  the  islands.  Gill  has  published  a numbei 
of  these  ancient  songs  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
own  converts.  Were  there  no  such  keepers  of  records 
in  Samoa  for  settling  the  succession  % 

A still  more  extraordinary  case  of  the  preservation 
of  a large  epic  poem  by  means  of  memory  only  was 
discovered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Finland.  Heie 
a large  number  of  popular  poems  were  collected  at 
the  beginning  of  our  century  by  Lonnrot  and  otheis, 
poems  which  had  lived  on,  as  it  would  seem,  without 
any  elaborate  measures  having  been  taken  for  theii 
careful  preservation.  They  were  collected  in  the 
spinning-rooms  and  bath-rooms,  and  there  weie  but 
slight  discrepancies  between  the  same  poems  as  recited 
by  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
All  these  poems,  though  apparently  independent  of 
each  other,  like  the  Homeric  Aristeias,  were  easily 
arranged  into  one  coherent  epic,  the  Kalevala,  though 
Lonnrot  made  no  secret  that,  as  he  had  learnt  a larger 
number  of  those  poems  than  any  of  the  regular  rhap- 
sodes, he  thought  himself  free  to  take  the  same 
liberties  with  them  which  they  constantly  did.  All 
this  is  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  to  all 
who  are  occupied  with  the  Homeric  question  undei 
several  of  its  most  important  aspects. 

These  cases,  to  which  more  might  be  added,  prove, 
at  all  events,  the  fact  that,  before  the  invention  of 
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letters,  oral  tradition  was  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  handing  down  religious,  legal,  and  poetical 
documents  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  thus 
laying  the  foundations  of  what  we  call  a civilized 
life,  based  on  handing  down  the  experience  of  each 
generation  to  succeeding  generations. 

But  while  in  many  parts  of  the  world  these  literary 
attempts  remained  naturally  very  imperfect,  they 
were  brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection  among  the 
people  of  Mesopotamia,  China,  and  Egypt,  while  in 
ndia  they  actually  led  on  to  a complete  literature 
preserved  m alphabetic  writing.  It  was  particularly 
that  clan  or  caste  which  is  commonly  called  the  caste 
of . the  Brahmans  that  cultivated  literary  compo- 
sitions,  and  though  they  were  averse  to  multiplying 

„ ; or  books>  one  of  the  old  alphabets  is  actually 
called  Brahmi,  the  alphabet  of  their  god  Brahmi  or 
of  the  Brahmans.  But  though,  for  reasons  of  their 
own— that  is,  m order  to  keep  the  education  of  the 
higher  ranks  in  their  own  hands— the  Br&hmans 
resisted  the  multiplication  of  MSS.  and  insisted  on 
their  sacred  literature  being  handed  down  by  one 
generation  to  another  according  to  a strict  discipline 
which  formed  the  foundation  of  their  popular  educa- 
tion, we  see  there  better  than  anywhere  else  how 
arge  a mass  of  literature  may  be  preserved  by 
memory  alone,  provided  there  is  a scholastic  method 
by  which  the  memory  is  disciplined  and  strengthened 
for  these  extraordinary  efforts.  No  wonder  that 
modern  schoolmasters  consider  such  achievements  a* 
quite  impossible,  incredible,  and  unthinkable.  They 
are  like  the  fishes  who,  from  living  for  generations 
in  dark  caves,  have  nearly  or  altogether  lost  the  use 
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of  their  eyes,  and  would  naturally  shake  their  heads 
when  they  were  told  that  there  was  such  a thing  as 

One  thing  is  certainly  surprising— namely,  that 
neither  in  Greece  nor  in  India  do  we  find  any  trace  of 
the  revolution  that  must  have  been  introduced  by  the 
discovery  of  writing  or  its  application  to  the  bettei 
preservation  of  a literature  that  had  till  then  been 
purely  mnemonic.  The  invention  of  printing  is  after 
all  a purely  mechanical  improvement,  which  any 
woodcarver  might  have  made  without  much  effort  or 
ingenuity.  Its  effects,  however,  were  colossal  and 
such  words  as  printing,  imprinting,  publishing,  edition, 
&c.  soon  found  their  place  in  the  dictionary  of  every 
language.  The  invention  of  an  alphabet  and  ite  app  1- 
catfon  to  the  preserving  and  spreading  of  literary 
compositions,  required  a much  greater  expenditure  of 
ingenuity  and  must  have  caused  an  immense  revolu- 
tion in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  meet  almost  nowheie 
with  any  expression  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  reason  for  this  may  have  been  that  writing 
came  in  very  early  and  very  gradually.  At  tat  it 
was  used  not  for  literary  purposes,  but  for  officia 
inscriptions  on  monuments  and  coins,  for  treaties 

between  States,  or  for  commercial  intercourse  betwe^ 

the  merchants  of  old.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  ta a ^matt 
of  engraving  rather  than  of  painting,  of  the  chisel 
and  stilus  father  than  of  the  brush,  the  iced,  and 
colour  (ink,  Sic.).  Thus  we  find  even  m countries  into 
which  the  knowledge  of  alphabetic  writing  was  cleaily 
imported,  ready  made,  from  without-as  tor  instance 
in  India— single  letters  scattered  on  milestones,  use 
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for  marking  cattle,  employed  tentatively  on  sigloi 
ien  on  coins  and  public  monuments,  long  before  the 
use  of  the  alphabet,  slightly  modified  and  made  more 
eunent  for  literary  purposes.  In  India,  for  instance, 
which  derived  its  alphabet  from  an  Aramean  source 
the  first  trace  of  paper  instead  of  stone  or  metal,  and 
therefore  of  some  colouring  substance  used  for  writ- 
ing,  occurs  as  I pointed  out  in  my  History  of  Ancient 
Sanskrit  Literature,  in  the  account  which  Nearchus 
m the  fourth  century  b.  c.  gives  us  of  what  he  had 
seen  m India.  He  speaks  of  layers  of  cotton  pressed 
together  for  the  production  of  paper1,  a process 
similar  to  that  which  is  followed  by  modern  paper- 
makers  m India  in  the  production  of  their  papier 
vegetal.  This  seemed  to  me  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a written  language  and  of  paper,  probably  used  in 
the  sea-coast  towns  visited  by  foreign  merchants,  and 
indispensable  for  making  commercial  contracts.  But 
while  this  would  show  the  use  of  alphabetic  writing 
on  paper  m the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  and  chiefly  for 
commercial  purposes,  we  must  not  forget  how  large 
a country  India  is  in  order  to  understand  what  Megt- 
sthenes  says  m one  of  his  fragments 2,  that  the  Indians 
in  his  time-that  is,  about  the  same  time  as  Nearchus 
-had  no  knowledge  of  letters,  but  settled  every  legal 
question  from  memory.  If  we  supposed  t f b 

nWMf  could  be  translated  from  the  Smriti  the  re 
cognized  name  for  legal  and  other  branches  of  profane 
terature  in  Sanskrit,  this  would  show  that  the  Indians 

P^grapky^T  * P*  5*5  1 Buhler,  In*. 

a ^aifmta  Hisiorica  Graecae,  ed.  C.  Muller,  ii.  4oo 
M.  M.,  Hist.  A.  S.  Lit.,  p.  5i5;  Buhler,  loc.  citf  p.  6. 
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themselves  had  explained  to  Nearchus  that  their  laws 

existed  originally  in  then  memory  o y, 

their  law-books  were  technically  called  &m>eti  o 

'‘Tut  what  I wanted  chiefly  to  point  out  is  that  in 

that  country,  in  India,  where  a considerable  mnemonm 

literature  existed  before  writing  was  introduced  f 
without,  where  a minute  analysis  of  the  soon* . ot 
words  into  letters,  vowels,  and  consonants,  nas  , 
labials,  and  dentals;  surds  and  sonants  .tenues  and 
aspirates,  and  all  the  rest,  had  nev«rtheless  be 
carried  out  by  ancient  grammarians  on  thoioug 
scientific  phonetic  principles,  little  or  no  surprise 
was  excited  by  this  most  extraordinary  discovery  of 
writinT  One  can  only  suppose  that  people  grew 
accustomed  gradually  to  the  idea  of  writing,  of 
Verier  aux  ymx,  by  inscriptions 

milestones,  and  by  the  marks  on  cattle  so  that  rte  use, 

it  may  be  at  first  as  a mere  help  to  the  men.  y 
afterwards  as  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  an 
sacred  mnemonic  literature  of  the  country,  was  not 
sudden  a shock  as  it  otherwise  would  have i been. 

If  in  later  times  the  invention  of  letters  was 
ascribed  to  Brahman,  and  the  alphabet  itself  called 
Bralnni  •dven  by  Brahman,  nothing  cou Id  be  more 
natural!  considering  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
husband  of  Ta/c,  speech,  and  the  creator  of  all  thi  g • 
These  are  traditions  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
much  further  than  ,oo  or  400  A.D.,  and  seem  m the 
origin  most  natural.  Another  tradition  men  ion  d 
by  A beruni  that  the  letters  had  been  forgotten  in 
India  aS  had,  by  divine  revelation,  been  reinvented 
hy  Vyasa,  the  son  of  Par&sara,  deserves  more  serious 
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attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  because  there 
is  an  episode  in  the  great  epic  of  the  Mahabh&rata, 
winch  is  always  ascribed  to  Vyasa,  stating  that  the 
god  Gawesa,  the  lord  of  hosts,  was  the  first  to  reduce 
that  immense  poem  to  writing,  an  episode  absent  in 
the  earlier  redactions  of  the  poem.  This  seems  to 
prove  almost  with  certainty  that  before  that  time, 
before  the  addition  of  that  episode,  the  Mahabharata,’ 
as  a collected  poem,  had  existed  in  oral  tradition 
only  ; at  all  events,  it  seems  to  admit  a dens  as  alone 
fit  to  deal  with  such  a nodus.  And  here  it  should  be 
added  that  Vyasa,  i.  e.  disposition,  would  be  a very 
near  equivalent  of  Nyasa,  putting  down,  the  recog- 
nized word  for  writing.  If  there  is  no  authoritative 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Mahabharata,  with  all  its 
constituent  chapters,  before  the  eleventh  century  a d 1 
that  would  put  the  use  of  writing  for  literary  purposes 
very  late,  and  far  too  late. 

But  while  in  India  we  seldom  or  never  meet  with 
any  expression  of  surprise  at  the  possibility  of 
writing  or  painting  sound,  an  art  which,  even  to  us 
would  seem  miraculous  unless  we  knew  its  natural 
origin  and  its  slow  and  regular  historical  progress 
there  are  a few  passages  in  Greek  literature  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  recollection  of  a period  of 
purely  mnemonic  literature  was  not  quite  extinct  in 
Greece  even  at  the  time  of  Plato.  The  Greeks  spoke 
of  Mnemosyne  (memory)  as  the  mother  of  all  the 
Muses,  that  is,  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge 
and  even  when  they  speak  of  Homer  as  the  represen- 
tative  of  the  Homeric  poems,  they  never  represent  the 


, p.  4. 
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blind  bard  as  a writer,  not  even  as  an  Egyptian  scribe 
with  stilus,  paper,  and  ink.  And  when  Plato  wrote 
his  fierce  attack  on  the  invention  of  writing,  we  can 
clearly  perceive  from  the  tone  of  his  invective  that 
those  whom  lie  addressed  would  not  have  entne  y 
forgotten  that  wonderful  age  in  which  Mnemosyne 
and  her  daughters  ruled  supreme.  On  that  giounc 
the  passage  in  the  Phaedros  is  of  so  much  importance 

that  I shall  quote  it  here : 

• So lerates.  I have  heard  a tradition  of  antiquity, 

whether  true  or  not  antiquity  only  knows.  . . . 
•Phaedros.  I wish  you  would  tell  me : wlia  . 

•Sokrates.  In  the  Egyptian  city  of  Naukratis  the 
was  a famous  old  god,  whose  name  was  Theuth  the 
bird  which  is  called  the  Ibis  being  sacred  to  him— and 
he  was  the  inventor  of  many  arts,  such  as  arithmetic 
and  calculation,  and  geometry  and  astronomy,  anc 
draughts  and  dice;  but  his  great  discovery  was  the 
use  of  letters.  Now,  in  those  days  Thammus  was  the 
king  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  the  dis- 
trict surrounding  that  great  city,  called  by  the 
Hellenes  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  they  call  the  god 
himself  Ammon.  To  him  came  Theutli  and  showed 
his  inventions,  desiring  that  the  other  Egyptians 
might  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit,  of 

went  through  them,  and  Thammus  inquired  about 

their  several  uses,  and  praised  some  of  them  and  cen- 
sured others,  and  approved  or  disapproved  of  tern 

There  would  be  no  use  in  repeating  all  that  Thammu 
said  to  Theuth  in  praise  or  blame  of  . various  aits. 
But  when  they  came  to  letters,  “Tins,  said  Theuth, 
..  will  make  the  Egyptians  wiser  and  give  them  bettei 
memories,  for  this  is  the  cure  of  forgetfulness  and  ol 
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foUy.  Thammus  replied,  “0  most  ingenious  Theutli, 
he  who  has  the  gift  of  invention  is  not  always  the 
best  judge  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  his  own  in- 
' en^i°ns  to  the  users  of  them.  And  in  this  instance 
a paternal  love  of  your  own  child  has  led  you  to  say 
what  is  not  the  fact,  for  this  invention  of  yours  will 
create  forgetfulness  in  the  learners’  souls,  because 
they  will  not  use  their  memories ; they  will  trust  to 
the  external  written  characters  and  not  remember 
of  themselves.  You  have  found  a specific,  not  for 
memory,  but  for  reminiscence,  and  you  give  your 
disciples  only  the  pretence  of  wisdom.  They  will  be 
hearers  of  many  things  and  will  have  learned  nothing ; 
they  will  appear  to  be  omniscient,  and  will  generally 
know  nothing  ; they  will  be  tiresome  company,  having 
the  show  of  wisdom  without  the  reality.” 

Phaedvos.  Yes,  Sokrates,  you  can  easily  invent 
tales  of  Egypt  or  of  any  other  country.’ 

On  this  point  we  may  fully  agree  with  Phaedros, 
but  the  impression  remains  on  my  mind  that  such 
a diatribe  against  the  art  of  writing  would  hardly  be 
intelligible  except  in  a country  where  the  period  of 
mnemonic  literature  had  not  yet  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. this  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon1  that  in  his  time  clever  boys  at 
school  had  still  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  by  heart,  though  we  know  from  Plutarch  2 
that  every  schoolmaster  at  least  possessed  a copy  of 
the  Iliad.  The  Homeric  poems  themselves  were  at 
the  same  time  known  to  the  people  at  large,  not 
from  MSS.  which  they  might  read,  but  from’ the 


1 Conv.  iii.  7. 


2 Alcib.  c.  7. 
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rhapsodes  who  travelled  about  from  village  to  village, 
from  town  to  town  \ a stupid  race,  who  hardly  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  what  they  were  repeating  eveiy 
day  before  large  crowds.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that  in  no  Greek  writer  do  we  meet  with  any  expres- 
sion of  wonder  at  what  seems  to  us  the  most  wonder- 
ful invention  of  antiquity,  the  discovery  of  alphabetic 
writing,  beyond  the  fact  that,  like  the  invention  of  all 
arts,  such  as  spinning  and  ploughing  the  art  of 
writing  also  was  traced  back  to  some  divine  author. 
To  say  that  the  literary  activity  ascribed  to  Vyasa, 
which  is  far  too  large  for  any  one  individual,  re- 
presents really  the  work  of  a whole  period,  during 
which  whatever  remained  of  the  ancient  mnemonic 
literature  of  India  was  for  the  first  time  reduced  to 
writing,  requires  more  proof  than  we  can  at  presen 

1 However,  the  question  of  a whole  period  of 
mnemonic  literature  preceding  everywhere  the  written 
literature  of  a country,  though  strongly  mooted  by  the 
school  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  made  little  progress  before  the 
discovery  of  the  ancient  Vedic  literature  of  India. 
The  idea  that  memory,  though  a possible,  must  have 
been  a very  unsafe,  vehicle  for  poetry,  and  still  more 
for  prose,  was  entirely  contradicted  by  what  we  saw 
in  India.  True,  the  MSS.  of  the  Veda,  which  I col- 
lated in  various  public  and  private  libraries  proved 
wonderfully  correct.  While  the  MSS  of  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  and  more  particularly  those  ot 
the  New  Testament,  swarm  with  various  readings, 
the  MSS.  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  sacred  hymns  ot 
the  Brahmans,  are  almost  free  from  them  in  the 

1 Xenophon,  Com.  iv.  7. 
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oidinary  sense  of  tliat  word.  They  may  contain 
some  clerical  errors  here  and  there,  but  these  clerical 
errors  have  never  become  traditional,  they  have 
seldom  been  copied  from  one  MS.  into  another,  or, 
if  they  were,  they  had  some  kind  of  birthright,  they 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  some  ancient  Vedic  family,  the 
members  of  which  had  preserved  some  peculiar  read- 
ing of  their  own  from  early  times,  and  would  never 
admit  it  to  be  a mere  error.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  oral  tradition  as  preserved  with  great  care 
and  accuracy  in  various  Vedic  families.  Thus,  when 
I consulted  my  friends  among  the  Vedic  scholars  of 
India  concerning  some  of  these  varieties  in  the  text 
of  the  Rig-veda,  they  told  me,  what  I ought  to  have 
known  from  their  ancient  literature,  that  MSS.  of 
the  Veda  had  never  been  considered  as  of  great 
authority  in  India,  and  that  their  own  great  scholars 
never  learnt  the  Veda  from  MSS,  but  only  from 
the  mouth  of  a Guru,  who  had  himself  learnt  it  from 
his  Guru,  and  thus  ad  infinitum.  MSS.  might  be 
used  nowand  then,  but  if  there  should  ever  be  serious 
doubt  or  controversy  as  to  the  exact  wording  of  a 
passage,  it  would  be  settled  in  India,  not  by  a colla- 
tion of  MSS,  but  by  an  appeal  to  a living  MS,  that 
is,  to  Srotriya  Brahmans,  who  had  been  taught  by 
their  Guru  in  the  proper  way. 

Ihe  Rig-veda-Sa-mhita  consists  of  1,017  or  1,028 
hymns,  each  on  an  average  of  about  ten  verses 
I have  not  counted  the  words,  though  I have  made 
a complete  index  of  them  ; but,  if  we  may  trust  native 
scholars,  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  collection 
of  the  Rig-veda  amounts  to  153,826  \ 

1 Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  157, 
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The  editor  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  assures  1 us 
that  there  are  still  thousands  of  Brahmans  who  know 
the  whole  of  the  Rig-veda  by  heart.  I have  mysell 
had  visits  from  native  scholars  who  could  repeat  large 
portions  of  it,  and  I have  been  in  correspondence  with 
others  who  assured  me  that  they  could  do  the  same 
when  they  were  only  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

A very  distinguished  native  scholar,  Shankar  Pan- 
durang  Pandit,  wrote  to  me  in  x S 7 7 : £I  am  collating 
a few  of  our  walking  Rig-veda  MSS.,  taking  youi 
text  as  my  basis  I find  a good  many  differences,  which 
I shall  be  able  to  examine  more  closely,  when  I may 
be  able  to  say  whether  they  are  real  various  readings 
or  not.  I will,  of  course,  communicate  them  all  to 
you  before  making  any  use  of  them  publicly,  if 

I can  do  this  at  all. 

Another  native  scholar,  who  is  Professor  at  the 
Government  College  in  Poonah,  R.  G.  Bhandarkar 
M.A.,  when  writing  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  o 
the  same  class  of  students  of  the  Veda,  says  : ‘ Learn- 
ing the  Vedas  by  heart  and  repeating  them  in  a 
manner  never  to  make  a single  mistake  even  in  the 
accents,  is  the  occupation  of  their  life.’  The  best 
student  of  the  Veda  knows  by  heart  the  Samhita, 
the  Pada,  Krama,  Gaia,  and  Ghana  of  the  hymns,  the 
Aitareya  Brahmawa  and  Aranyaka,  the  Kalpa  and 
Grihya-Sutras  of  Asvalayana,  the  Nighaniu,  Nirukta, 
Amandas,  Gyotisha,  Aiksha  Pamni’s  grammar.  A 
Vaidika  is  thus  a living  Vedic  library  ! . 

I hope  my  readers  have  not  been  frightened  by 
this  string  of  uncouth  names.  They  do  not  sound  so 


1 1870,  p.  140. 


3 1874,  p.  132  se(L 
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uncouth  as  they  look,  if  they  will  only  remember  that 
Sanskrit  is  pronounced  like  Italian,  that  k,  g,  t,  d,  s,  It, 
m,  if  printed  as  italics,  represent  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  those  letters  about  which  they  need  not 
trouble  themselves  in  reading,  while,  if  they  try  to 
pronounce  them,  they  have  only  to  remember  that 
k is  pronounced  like  ch  in  church,  and  g like  j in  join. 
All  the  other  letters  are  pronounced  as  they  are 
written.  Before  I explain  what  all  these  names  mean, 
and  what  an  amount  of  literature  they  embrace  I 
must  explain  once  more  that  the  Vedic  students  who 
carry  that  weight  of  literature  on  their  shoulders  or 
in  their  brains  never  attempt  to  carry  anythino-  else 
never  during  all  their  life  think  of  anything  else' 
Ihey  are  what  they  profess  to  know,  they  are  the 
books  which  they  have  learnt  by  heart.  Originallv 
the  one  object  of  their  existence  was  to  preserve  these 
works,  to  preserve  them  from  that  destruction  which 
before  there  was  writing  with  ink  and  paper,  would 
lave  been  inevitable.  There  was  in  fact  no  other 
way  for  preserving  what  was  considered  sacred 
revealed  by  the  Godhead,  handed  down  from  teacher 
to  teacher,  at  first,  probably,  from  father  to  son,  and 
the  loss  of  which  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  all 
that  was  most  valued  in  this  life,  most  essential  for 
the  next  We  must  not  imagine  that  every  Brahman 
learnt  all  this  mass  of  literature  by  heart.  Every 
member  of  the  priestly  caste,  nay,  every  boy  of  the 
second  and  third  castes  also,  the  nobility  and  the 
citizens,  were  expected  to  learn  some  portions  of  it 
even  without  aspiring  to  become  teachers  in  turn 
It  was  reserved  for  a smaller  elite  of  Brahmans,  and 
of  Brahmans  only,  to  go  through  years  and  years  of 
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the  strictest  mnemonic  discipline  m order  to  become 
recognized  teachers.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  the  whole  of  their  life,  from  childhood  to 
old  age,  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  keep  up 
by  persistent  repetition  the  mnemonic  capital  which 
they  had  acquired.  It  is  no  use  to  consult  a Vedic 
Brahman  on  philosophical  questions,  or  a Law  Pandit 
on  grammar.  He  knows  one  book,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  that  book.  If  you  want  to  fine 
a quotation  from  Manu,  open  a Law  Pandit,  and  he 
will  give  it  you,  chapter  and  verse.  But  the  histoiy 
of  the  world,  geography,  astronomy,  do  not  exist  tor 
him.  Newspapers  did  not  exist,  and  novels  are  a 
very  recent  growth  of  native  literature.  He  remaine 
in  one  groove  from  beginning  to  end,  and  thus  the 
extraordinary  feats  of  memory,  which  at  first  sound 
to  us  perfectly  incredible,  become  comprehensible. 
Besides,  for  what  purpose  should  these  mnemonic 
feats  have  been  invented?  No  one  seems  proud  of 
them,  they  only  seem  inevitable  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  a literature  at  a time  when  writing  was 

^It^  would  have  removed  many  difficulties  if  the 
Brahmans  had  declared  that  Brahm&  or  Oaneu  or 
Vyasa  wrote  the  Veda,  and  no  one  could  have  con- 
tradicted them,  for  no  one  knew  that  writing,  even 
for  monumental  purposes,  does  not  occur  be  ore  ie 
age  of  King  Asoka  in  the  third  century  B.C.  In  tact 
all  the  evidence  we  can  gather  from  century  o 
century  down  to  the  time  of  Hiouen-thsang  and 
I-tsing,  seventh  century  A.D.,  and  which  I have  col- 
lected elsewhere,  admits  of  one  explanation  on  y, 
namely,  that  no  one  in  India  doubted  of  the  wonder- 
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ful  powers  of  memory  in  the  preservation  of  their 
ancient  literature.  It  may  be  well  to  add  the  in- 
dependent evidence  of  what  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  hostile  witnesses,  if  indeed  the  question  of 
hostility  could  come  in,  where  facts  were  palpable, 
uncontested,  and  incontestable.  I no  longer  assign  so 
eaily  a date  to  the  Buddhist  Suttas  as  I formerly  did, 
nay,  I go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  though  these  Suttas 
may  have  existed  in  some  form,  we  cannot  prove  that 
they  existed  in  the  form  of  books,  such  as  we  have 
them  before  the  time  of  Vattagamini,  80  B.c.  But 
even  for  that  time  their  evidence  is  not  to  be  mis- 
apprehended. When,  for  instance,  they  speak  of  what 
the  word  Brahman  really  means,  they  do  not  see  the 
essential  qualities  of  that  spiritual  rank  in  birth, 
colour,  and  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  but  in  far  higher 
qualities.  Brahman  had  evidently  assumed  at  that 
time,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  between  Brahmans 
and  Buddhists,  the  same  meaning  which  we  assign  to 
a true  gentleman,  a true  nobleman,  as  being  not 
simply  a member  of  a noble  family,  but  a man  who 
possesses  true  nobility  of  soul  and  true  gentleness  of 
conduct.  Not  even  a knowledge  of  the  Veda  would 
make  a man  a real  Brahman,  much  less  a Rishi.  And 
thus  we  read,  for  instance,  in  the  Ambaft£a  Sutta  \ 

Though  you,  Amba^Aa  (a  Brahman)  can  say I,  as 

a pupil,  know  by  heart  the  verses  of  the  ancient  poets 
(Rishis)  of  the  Brahmans,  the  authors  of  the  verses 
and  reciters  of  the  verses,  whose  ancient  form  of 
words  so  chanted,  uttered,  or  composed,  the  Brahmans 
of  to-day  chant  over  again  and  rehearse,  intoning  or 

Sacrecl  Books  of  the  Buddhists , ii.  p.  129. 
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reciting  exactly  as  they  have  been  intoned  or  recited, 
yet  are  you  not  on  that  account  a Rishi  yourself,  01 
have  attained  to  the  state  of  a Rishi.’  What  is  most 
important  in  this  passage  is  that  a distinction  is  made 
between  certain  mystic  verses,  probably  the  ordinary 
Mantras,  the  Gayatri,  &c.,  or  some  of  the  Mahavakyas, 
and  the  great  mass  of  verses  of  the  Three  Vedas,  and 
that  these  three  (not  four)  Vedas  should  be  ascribed 
to  certain  authors  \ just  as  they  are  now.  It  is  also 
clear  that  a number  of  subsidiary  works,  some  of  them 
in  prose,  were  at  that  time  considered  essential  m 
a Brahman’s  mnemonic  mpellex.  They  need  not  be 
exactly  the  same  texts  which  we.  possess,  but  they 
must  have  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  such  as  ritual 
(Kalpa),  phonology  (Siksha),  exegesis  (Pranas), 
legends  (Itihasas),  words  (Nirukta),  grammar  (Vyaka- 
rarta)  To  these  is  added  Lokayata,  which  I should 
identify  with  profane  (SmWti)  philosophy,  and  lastly 
the  indices  or  Anukramaras,  which  many  Brahmans 
and  even  not  Brahmans  know  by  heart.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  Brahmans 
had  claimed  to  be  Brahman  on  the  strength  of  their 
mnemonic  knowledge,  while  Buddha  himself  assigned 
a far  higher  sense  to  that  name,  and  m that  higher 
sense  claimed  it  for  himself  and  for  every  true 
o-entleman,  whether  Brahmana  or  Samana. 

° It  is  but  natural  that  in  their  efforts  to  learn  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  Brahmans  should  have 


> AMfcaka  (first  AslKaka),  Vamaka,  Vamadeva,  Vessamitta  Y ama- 
taggi,  Angirasa,  Bharadva</a,  Vksettha,  Kassapa  and  Bha  , 
evidently,  though  with  slight  modifications,  thenames  of 
reputed  principal  authors  of  the  Ten  Mandalas  of  the  Rig-veda. 
— Loc.  cit.,  p.  129. 
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resorted  to  every  kind  of  mnemonic  device  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  them  by  their  young 
pupils,  and  to  guard  against  any  corruptions  in  the 
text  Thus  we  learn  from  time  quite  as  early  as  any 
Buddhist  texts  could  claim,  from  the  Pratisakhyas, 
or  instance,  that  the  Samhita,  the  collection  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  was  learnt  in  five  different 

rf;\called  W Samhita>  (2)  Pa^  (3)  Krama,  (4) 

(rata,  (5)  Ghana.  v 7 

The  first  text  gives  the  words  pronounced  together, 
with  such  modifications  of  final  and  initial  letters  as 
are  required  by  the  rules  of  Sandhi,  as  given  in  the 
Siksha,  phonetics,  and  in  the  grammar  of  Pamni. 

. secon<^>  or  Pac*a  text,  each  word  is  given  by 

itself,  very  much  as  we  recite  our  poetry,  without 

stringing  every  word  together  with  the  following- 
word.  s 

In  the  third,  the  Krama  text,  if  we  take  a line 
consisting  of  a number  of  independent  words  thev 
have  to  be  recited  as  follows : 

J>  2 ; 2>  .3 ; 3>  4 ; 4,  5 ; 5;  6 ; 6,  7 ; 7>  8,  &c.  This  is 
supposed  to  secure  to  each  word  both  its  modified  and 
its  unmodified  form,  and  MSS.  in  which  the  words  of 
the  Rig-veda  are  arranged  in  that  fashion  are  by  no 
means  scarce,  nor  Brahmans  who  can  recite  the  hymns 
in  that  fashion. 

In  the  Gatk  text  the  words  are  still  more  com- 
plicated. They  follow  each  other  according  to  the 
following  scheme : — 

b 2 ; 2>  3 ; 3, 2 ; 2, 3 ; 3>  4 ; 4, 3 ; 3>  4,  &c. 

Lastly,  m the  Ghana  texts  the  complication  is 
carried  to  such  a degree  that  it  becomes  really  absurd 
and  yet  not  only  are  there  students  who  can  »o 
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through  the  whole  of  the  Rig-veda  m the  Ghana 
fashion,  but  I have  seen  even  MSS.  in  which  large  por- 
tions of  this  Veda  are  written  out  m this  fashion,  viz. . 

J,  2,  2,  I,  I,  2,  3,  3,  2,  I,  I,  2,  3 ; 2,  3,  3>  2,  2,  3,  4,  4. 

3,  2,  2,  3 ; 2,  3,  3,  2,  2,  3,  4,  4>  3>  2>  2>  3>  4 ; 3>  4.  4>  3>  3> 

These  are  facts! and  how  could  we  account  for  them 
if  we  did  not  recognize  in  them  the  paramount  object 
to  assist  in  the  learning  of  the  Veda  and  particulai  y 
with  regard  to  final  and  initial  letters  and  the  co 
stant  modifications  of  the  accents  m the  preservation 
of  its  correctness  ? The  recitation  becomes,  of  course 
a mere  singsong,  but  I am  told  that  schoolboys  and 
schoolgirls  adopt  even  now  similar  tricks  in  reciting 
or  in  speaking  to  each  other,  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  by  their  neighbours.  J^ible  a 
such  statements  may  sound  to  us,  our  sceptical  friends 
have  only  to  undertake  a trip  to  Bombay  and  they 
wdll  return  converted.  In  order  to  convince  me 
though  I confess  that  after  having  read  the  old 
Pvatisakhyas  I did  not  want  much  convincing,  my 
friend,  Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  sent  me  a photo- 
graph, which  he  explains  in  a letter  dated  FebvuaiJ 

28’  I havebeen  for  some  time  thinking  of  sending  this 
photograph  to  you,  having  purposely  had  it  taken 
for  ySu.  You  will  perhaps  not  recognize  me  there 
sitting  on  a chair  with  a volume  of  your  EdlUo 
g . the  Ria-veda.  Behind  me  stands  my 

friend'Gbaji  Vishnu  Kathavata,  of  the  Guzerathi 
Provincial  College  at  Ahmedabad.  But  the  mos 
important  figure  in  the  group  is  t le  > in  ' 
is  sitting  in  front  of  me  on  a stool  covered  with 
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a panther  skin.  He  was  left  blind— entirely  blind— 
by  a fell  attack  of  small-pox  when  he  was  an  infant. 
He  is  now  about  thirty-six  years  old,  and  lives  on 
the  kindness  of  his  brother,  a distinguished  member 
ot  the  Bombay  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service.  Blind 
Kesavabhafta  is  a most  excellent  Vedic  scholar  he 
knows  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  Rig-veda-SamhitS, 
e whole  of  the  Aitareya  Brahman  a (prose),  the 
whole  of  Pan  ini’s  grammar  in  eight  books,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Dasa  Granthas,  the  Ten  Books.  He  can 
repeat  from  beginning  to  end,  not  only  the  Samhitft 
text,  but  also  the  Pada  and  the  Krama  texts  (as  ex- 
plained before)1.  I have  often  examined  him  with 
your  editions  of  the  Samhitft  and  Pada  texts  in  my 
hands,  and  found  him  perfectly  accurate  in  his  recita- 
tion. He  never  requires  any  help  to  refresh  his 
memory  but  is  always  ready  to  begin  wherever  you 
like,  ho  accent,  no  letter,  no  pause,  no  sound  is  mis- 
placed, everything  is  recited  in  the  most  correct 


I do  not  claim  this  man  as  proving  that  all  the 
mes  which  are  contained  in  the  Rig-veda  could  have 
oeen  composed  without  paper  and  ink,  but  only  that 
they  could  have  been  handed  down  by  memory  before 
our  alphabetic  letters  were  invented  and  had  been 
applied  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  poetry.  Blind 
Kesavabharta  cannot  read,  he  never  could  read.  But 
his  father,  being  a very  pious  man,  felt  it  as  a great 
misfortune  that  his  boy  should  be  so  unfortunate  and 
he  employed  a Vedic  scholar  to  teach  him,  not  in 
a public  school,  but  at  home.  He  kept  him  at  home 

and  Ghana  seem  Unkno™  t0  authors  of  the 
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and  also  kept  another  poor  Brahmanboy  to  learn 
with  him.  After  the  Guru  or  teacher  had  &uven  hm, 
lessons  daily,  the  hoy  sat  down  with  a MS  of  the 
Veda,  to  learn  by  heart  the  same  lesson  with  his 

rrVii«  was  of  course,  irregulai,  but 
blind  companion.  This  was,  oi  corns  S 

could  not  be  helped  in  a private  class.  The  blind  b y 

however,  thus  learnt  by  rote  whatever  the  Guru  had 

taught  and  whatever  his  young  companion  helped 

t0 ‘After  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  blind  Kesa- 
vabhatfa  became  the  perfect  Veto  scholar he  .s  now, 
nnri  has  become  in  turn  a teacher  of  the  \ ec  • 

‘ It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
hy  heart  is  restricted  to  Vedie  ligature  Brahmans 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  law,  learn 
some  law-books  by  heart,  and  some  commentaries  on 
them  and  commentaries  on  commentaries.  A gia 
marian  learns  the  great  grammar  of  Parun,  md  othe 
grammatical  treatises,  a philosopher  the  rules  of  o 
* several  systems  of  philosophy,  a student  of  general 
literature  the  masterpieces  of  Kalidasa  and  others. 

Women  are  excluded  from  these  oral  teachings,  but 
I have  known  one  case  at  least  where  the  young 
daughter  of  a more  liberal-minded  Brahman  was 
allowed  to  profit  by  the  daily  lessons  oi  '^otlie^ 
was  the  lady  who  came  to  me  at  Oxford,  and 
recited  in  the  presence  of  my  somewhat  incredu  ous 
professorial  colleagues,  the  Bhagavadgita  the  Amai  - 
Kosha  and  large  portions  of  the  Bhagavata-Puiana. 

To  a student  familiar  with  Sanskrit  literature,  such 
confirmatory  instances  are  hardly  require  ■ e 
with  constant  indications  that  the  ancient  literatu 
of  the  Brahmans  was  not  a written  but  a mnemom 
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literature,  not  a book  or  a volume  but  some  ideal 
possession  handed  down  from  time  immemorial  and 
carefully  preserved  to  the  present  day.  We  call  our 
sacred  literature  the  Holy  Writ,  or  the  Bible,  i.e.  the 
oof  Wlth  tlie  Aryan  nations  it  has  remained 
customary  to  speak  of  what  is  fore-ordained  as 
spoken,  fatum;  the  Semitic  nations  more  usually 
call  it  ‘ what  is  written.’  We  speak  of  volumes,  pages 
chapters,  and  verses ; why  should  no  such  expressions 
lave  been  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  Veda  2 It 
is  called  the  Veda,  that  is  Knowledge ; it  is  called 
Muti,  that  is  the  Hearing;  while  the  more  recent  com- 
positions are  called  Smnti  or  Recollection.  In  later 
times  a human  workmanship  is  distinctly  denied  to 
the  Veda,  and  it  is  therefore  called  apaurushSya 
i.e.  not  made  by  man.  This  is  surely  a strange  idea 
among  ancient,  and  as  yet  but  half-civilized,  people, 
ait  it  seems  to  have  been  readily  accepted  in  India 
Like  some  not  long  departed  English  divines,  who 
saw  m everything  miraculous-such  as  the  account 
o his  death,  given  by  Moses  himself  in  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses— the  best  proof  that  Moses  must 
have  been  a divinely  inspired  prophet,  Hindu  theo- 
logians also  have  argued  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
could  possibly  have  predicted  the  rewards  of  sacrifices 
m a future  life,  as  they  are  promised  in  the  Veda 
unless  he  had  heard  or  seen  them.  While  what  they 
had  heard  was  called  Sruti,  they  themselves,  because 
they  had  been  able  to  see  what  was  hidden  from 
ordinary  mortals,  were  called  Rishis,  seers.  All  these 
facts  may  seem  insignificant  as  arguments,  but  they 
are  important  on  account  of  their  very  insignificance^ 
they  evidently  were  not  designed,  but  are  there,  be- 
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cause  the  underlying  belief  was  there  that  the  Veda 
was  not  a literary  composition  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  a communication  made  by  a divine  power  and 
handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  generation 
to  another,  without  the  help  of  a written  language. 

If  it  should  be  argued  that  this  system  of  oral  tradi- 
tion continued  to  exist  at  a time  when  writing  and 
printing  were  well  known  and  widely  practised  m 
India,  that  the  author  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  actua  y 
anathematizes  those  who  wrote  the  Veda  and  learnt 
it  by  heart  from  a book  and  not  from  the  mouth  ot 
a qualified  teacher,  even  this  seems  to  me  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  there  was  a time  when  writing  did  not 
yet  exist  in  India,  and  when  the  handing  down  ot 
the  Yeda,  and  with  it  the  education  of  the  people, 
formed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Brahmans. 
Similar  survivals  of  ancient  customs  are  well  known. 
For  certain  sacred  functions  a Jewish  priest  still  uses 
a stone  weapon,  while  a steel  knife  may  be  m his 
pocket;  nay,  we  are  told  that  in  Poland  even  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  Christian  chaplains  had  to 
relate  or  sing  the  history  of  their  ancestors  before  the 
people,  instead  of  reading  it1.  That  the  hymns  o 
the  Veda  were  originally  composed  by  men  who 
knew  a written  alphabet,  has  never  been  maintained, 
much  less  proved.  The  name  assigned  to  one  alpha- 
bet Brdhni,  even  if  it  should  be  meant  tor  ‘ mv  ente 
bv  Brahma/  is  of  late  date,  and  would  mean  no  more 
than  that  its  origin  was  unknown,  while  the  name  o 
Yavandrti  Lipi,  used  by  Pamm,  and  meaning  the 
writing  of  the  Yavanas,  is  as  honest  and  straight- 

1 Hillebrandt,  Ved.  Mythologie,  p.  ioo,  Anrn.  3. 
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forward  a confession  of  the  Brahmans’ acquaintance 
with  an  Ionic  alphabet  as  the  Greek  name  of  Phoeni- 
cian letters  or  the  Arab  name  of  Indian  numerals. 

• T^j  m°re  ? e ^earn  aB  the  circumstances  of  life 
in  India  during  the  Vedic  Period,  the  more  we  shall 
see  how  full  of  contradictions  it  would  become  if  we 
tried  to  foist  in  among  the  real  achievements  of  that 
gi  ted  race  the  invention  of  a written  alphabet  also, 
representing  it  as  of  native  origin,  like  the  Egyptian’ 
anc  treating  it,  not  as  a later  foreign  importation,’ 
i -e  coinage  and  scientific  astronomy,  but  as  a natural 
product  of  the  Indian  soil,  with  its  necessary  ante- 
cedents, the  ideographic  and  syllabic  signs.  The 
mdus  had  elaborated  a most  perfect  system  of  all 
the  sounds  occurring  in  language,  but  they  never 
thought  of  inventing  visible  signs  for  them.  That 
idea  came  to  them  from  without.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  it  came  to  them  from  a Semitic  source,  but  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  that  importation,  and  still  more  as 
to  the  date  of  its  employment  for  literary  purposes 
e onger  we  abstain  from  positive  statements  the 
better  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  It  is  easy  to  fix 

6 clates  of  the  oldest  historical  inscriptions  (third 
century  b.c.),  but  we  may  still  meet  with  older  ones 
and  as  to  the  books  written  on  paper  or  MSS.,  who 
would  dare  to  fix  the  date  of  the  earliest,  even  of  the 
tfower  MS.,  and  my  own  Horiuzi  facsimile  ? 

. r^at ' during  all  the  centuries  there  was  a literature 
\n  ®ntireIy  mnemonic  and  traditional,  is 

doubted  by  few,  and  that  in  order  to  hand  down  that 
literature  the  most  perfect  system  of  learning  by 
heart  was  contrived  and  cultivated  by  the  Brahmans, 
is  a fact  that  ought  to  be  clearly  seen  and  considered, 
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for  it  throws  light  on  some  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  the  early  history  of  India,  and  indirectly 
of  other  countries  also.  A mere  shake  of  the  head 
and  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  is  here  no  longer 
allowed.  The  question  with  Sanskrit  has  always 
been,  Are  theories  stronger  than  facts,  or  facts 
stronger  than  theories  ? The  facts,  as  I have  shown, 
are  accessible  to  anybody  who  will  make  a journey  to 
Benares,  and  the  same  facts  would  have  met  him  if 
he  had  gone  to  India  in  the  time  of  the  Pratisakhyas, 
fifth  century  b.c. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  stating  facts  or  opinions 
which  are  unwelcome  to  certain  scholars.  I have  had 
experience  in  these  matters,  and  I could  easily  foini 
a volume  if  I collected  the  opinions  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  me,  but  which  I never  expressed  except 
with  considerable  limitations.  It  will  most  likely  be 
said  that  I represent  the  Indian  mnemonic  system 
of  preserving  literary  work  as  preferable  to  written  or 
printed  books.  I have  occasionally  given  expression 
to  my  regret  that  the  old  system  of  learning  by  heart 
at  our  public  schools  should  have  gone  so  completely 
out  of  fashion.  Old  men  like  myself  know  what 
a precious  treasure  for  life  the  few  lines  are  that 
remain  indelibly  engraved  on  our  memory  from  our 
earliest  schooldays.  Whatever  else  we  forget  they 
remain,  and  they  remind  us  by  their  very  sound  of 
happy  days,  of  happy  faces,  and  happy  hearts. 

Alas  ! our  memory  has  been  systematically  ruined, 
and  it  hardly  deserves  that  name  any  longer  when  we 
I’emember  what  memory  was  in  ancient  times.  W e 
seem  to  be  piling  every  day  heaps  of  ashes  on  that 
divine  light  within  us.  Men  who  read  the  Timea 
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every  morning,  possibly  Notes  and  Queries,  then  Blue 
Books,  then  possibly  novels,  or  it  may  be  serious 
works  on  such  different  subjects  as  geology,  philology, 
geography,  or  history,  are  systematically  ruining  their 
memory.  They  are  under  the  suzerainty  of  books, 
and  helpless  without  them.  I know  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, but  it  is  difficult  to  verify  them,  and  in 
arranging  facts  affecting  persons,  we  should  be  very 
careful  to  distinguish  between  what  we  have  seen 
ourselves  and  what  has  been  told  us  by  others.  Of 
the  mnemonic  achievements  of  certain  Pandits  and 
of  the  Pandita  Ramabai,  I can  speak  from  personal 
experience.  I have  seen  and  heard  them  recite  their 
tasks,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  other  people. 

I knew  Macaulay,  of  whom  it  was  said  and  believed 
that  he  could  repeat  a leading  article  of  the  Times 
after  having  read  it  once  ; but  I never  had  the  heart 
to  ask  him  to  let  me  hear  him  do  so.  Professor 
Conington  at  Oxford  enjoyed  the  same  reputation, 
but  I never  heard  him  either  repeat  a few  pages  after 
he  had  read  them.  Still,  there  is  nothing  so  very 
incredible  in  this,  for  when  I was  at  school  at  Leipzig 
and  the  whole  class  was  punished  by  being  kept  back 
till  they  had  learnt  two  or  three  chapters  of  Cicero, 
I generally  was  off  in  about  ten  minutes.  I could  not 
do  that  now  for  my  very  life. 

I lately  read  a very  interesting  book  by  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  a master  at  Winchester,  which  was, 
and  is  still,  famous  for  its  system  of  ‘ standing  up.’ 
As  it  was  published  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  the  life- 
time of  the  pupils  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  I think 
he  may  be  fairly  trusted.  He  tells  us  in  Wykehamica 
(1878)  that  he  knew  a schoolfellow  who  never  could 
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learn  his  repetition,  but  who  could  nevertheless  go 
through  the  whole  of  the  scores  in  the  matches  with 
Eton  and  Harrow  from  the  very  first,  giving  each 
player  his  correct  number  of  runs,  and  particularly 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  out. 

He  knew  another,  of  no  remarkable  capacity,  able 
to  say  the  whole  of  the  English  Bible  by  rote.  Put 
him  on  where  you  would,  he  would  go  fluently  on  as 
long  as  there  was  any  one  to  listen. 

When  large  standings  up  were  said,  sometimes  13,000 
and  14,000  lines  were  repeated,  and  were  repeated  well 
too.  In  Bishop  Wordsworth’s  time,  one  boy  in  the 
Senior  Part  of  the  Fifth  took  up  the  whole  of  Virgil 
for  his  standing  up,  and  acquitted  himself  brilliantly, 
that  being  only  a portion  of  his  eight  lessons.  I have 
made  the  reading  of  the  Times  every  morning  re- 
sponsible for  the  gradual  paralysis  of  our  memory, 
but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  are  told  the  late 
editor  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Chenery,  whose  death  is  still 
deplored  by  so  many  friends,  knew  the  Koran  and 
the  Old  Testament  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  by  heart  as 
well  as  any  Ullema  or  Rabbi 1 ? Perhaps  those  who, 
like  myself,  knew  him  well,  may  feel  a little  sceptical. 
He  certainly  never  mentioned  this  extraordinary 
power  to  me.  Judging  by  our  own  capacity  or 
incapacity,  we  may  perhaps  recall  to  mind  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Horace  which  we  learnt  at  school 
many  years  ago,  and  which  may  still  supply  some 
comfort  to  weaker  memories  and  humbler  souls : — 

Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra. 

I could  mention  a number  of  similar  cases,  but 


’ See  Academy,  February  16,  18S4. 
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very  few  which  I witnessed  myself,  and  I know  from 
sad  experience  that  second-hand  evidence  in  such 
matters  is  extremely  treacherous.  Many  times  an 
actor  is  reported  to  know  ever  so  many  pieces  by 
heart,  but  that  means  generally  that  with  the  help 
of  other  actors,  and  sometimes  with  the  help  of  the 
souffleur,  he  can  act  and  repeat  his  part.  I have 
heard  Brandram  recite  several  plays  of  Shakespeare 
entirely  by  himself,  and  without  a hitch  or  a flaw. 
I have  myself,  in  my  youth,  repeated  compositions  of 
more  than  ico,ooo  notes  on  the  pianoforte  without 
any  effort.  The  memory  is  then,  I believe,  chiefly 
muscular,  not  mental,  and  if  any  little  hitch  happens, 
the  chain  is  often  broken,  and  we  must  begin  again. 
It  might  be  useful  to  collect  such  instances,  but  it 
would  require  great  care  in  distinguishing  between 
what  one  has  seen  of  such  marvels,  and  what  one  has 
only  heard. 

The  whole  of  this  subject  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  student  of  ancient  language,  literature,  laws, 
and  religion.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  writing, 
and  writing  for  literary  purposes,  ought  to  be  settled 
before  we  take  another  step.  As  it  is,  it  is  generally 
neglected,  and  leaves  antiquity  as  if  surrounded  by 
a constantly  shifting  mist.  It  is  then  that  different 
scholars  give  expression  to  their  vague  and  unsup- 
ported theories,  and  such  words  as  incredible,  im- 
possible, and  unthinkable  are  boldly  met  by  palpable, 
inevitable,  and  self-evident.  F.  A.  Wolf  was  a great 
light-bringer  by  placing  in  his  Prolegomena  this 
question  of  a mnemonic  literature  in  front  of  all  other 
questions.  I followed  his  example  for  India,  and 
almost  the  first  essay  I ever  wrote  was  ‘ On  the  Intro- 
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duction  of  Writing  into  India.’  One  cannot  foresee  and 
anticipate  all  the  doubts  in  other  minds,  or  answer 
beforehand  all  the  questions  that  may  be  asked.  All 
I can  say  is  that  before  I wrote  that  essay  I had 
wrestled  with  many  of  those  doubts  myself,  and  that 
they  generally  arose  from  ill-supported  dates  assigned 
by  tradition  to  the  authorities  quoted  for  or  against 
the  principle  that  a mnemonic  literature  existed 
nearly  everywhere  before  a written  literature,  and 
that  nowhere  were  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
mnemonic  literature  met  more  systematically  and 
more  successfully  than  in  India.  Once  more  I must 
ask  my  friends  and  fellow  labourers  not  to  confound 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet  with  its  employment  foi 
literary  purposes.  A gulf  of  centuries  often  lies 
between  these  two  events.  Only  we  must  not  allow 
mere  impressions  to  obscure  our  sight  when  trying  to 
pierce  through  many  dark  and  deceptive  clouds 
surrounding  the  earliest  beginnings  of  literature  and 
civilization. 


THE  SAVAGE1. 


f INHERE  are  people  in  the  world  who  are  very  fond 
-L  of  asking  what  they  call  point-blank  questions. 
They  generally  profess  to  hate  all  shilly-shallying, 
and  they  are  at  no  pains  to  hide  their  suspicion  that 
any  one  who  declines  to  say  yes  or  no  to  any  question 
which  they  choose  to  ask  has  either  his  intellect 
clouded  by  metaphysics  or  has  not  the  courage  of  his 
opinions.  The  idea  that  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  ask  a sensible  question  than  to  answer  it,  and  that 
a question,  however  pointed  it  may  sound,  may  for 
all  that  be  so  blunt  and  vague  that  no  accurate  and 
honest  thinker  would  care  or  dare  to  answer  it,  never 
enters  their  mind ; while  the  thought  that  there  are 
realms  of  knowledge  where  indefinite  language  is 
more  appropriate,  and  in  reality  more  exact  and  more 
truthful  than  the  most  definite  phraseology,  is  scouted 
as  mere  fencing  and  intellectual  cowardice. 

One  of  those  point-blank  questions  which  has 
been  addressed  to  me  by  several  reviewers  of  my 
books  is  this,  ‘ Tell  us,  do  you  hold  that  man  began 
as  a savage  or  not  V To  say  that  man  began  as 
a savage,  and  that  the  most  savage  and  degraded 
races  now  existing  present  us  with  the  primeval  type 
of  man,  seems  to  be  the  shibboleth  of  a certain  school 
of  thought,  a school  with  which  on  many  points 

1 Nineteenth  Century,  January,  1885. 
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I sympathize,  so  long  as  it  keeps  to  an  accurate  and 
independent  inquiry  into  facts,  and  to  an  outspoken 
statement  of  its  discoveries,  regardless  of  all  con- 
sequences, but  from  which  I totally  dissent  as  soon 
as  it  tries  to  make  facts  subservient  to  theories. 

I am  told  that  my  own  utterances  on  this  subject 
have  been  ambiguous.  Now  even  granting  this, 

I could  never  understand  why  a certain  hesitation 
in  answering  so  difficult  a question  should  rouse  such 
angry  feelings,  till  it  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  those 
who  do  not  unreservedly  admit  that  man  began  as  a 
savage  are  supposed  to  hold  that  man  was  created 
a perfect  and  almost  angelic  being.  This  would 
amount  to  denying  the  gospel  of  the  day,  that  man 
was  the  offspring  of  a brute,  and  hence,  I suppose,  the 
Anathema. 

Now  I may  say  this,  that  though  I have  hesitated 
to  affirm  that  man  began  as  a savage,  whatever  that 
may  mean,  I have  been  even  more  careful  not  to 
commit  myself  to  the  opinion  that  man  began 
as  an  angel,  or  as  a child,  or  as  a perfect  1 ational 
being.  I strongly  object  to  such  alternatives  as  that 
if  man  did  not  begin  as  a savage  he  must  have  begun 
as  a child.  It  would  be  dreadful  if,  because  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to  form  a decided 
opinion  on  any  given  subject,  we  were  to  be  driven 
into  a corner  by  such  alternatives,  instead  of  presei  ving 
our  freedom  of  judgement  until  we  have  the  complete 
evidence  before  us. 

But  in  our  case  the  evidence  is  as  yet  extremely 
scanty,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  piobably 
always  remain  so.  If  we  want  to  prove  that  man 
began  as  a child,  what  evidence  can  we  produce 
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If  we  appealed  to  history,  history  is  impossible  before 
the  invention  of  language ; and  what  language  could 
the  primitive  child  have  spoken,  what  life  could  it 
have  lived,  without  a father  and  without  a mother  ? 
If  we  give  up  history  and  appeal  to  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, our  reason,  nay,  our  very  imagination, 
collapses  when  approaching  the  problem  how  such 
a child  could  have  been  born,  how  such  a child  could 
have  been  nourished,  reared,  and  protected  from  wild 
animals  and  other  dangers.  We  feel  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  are  running  our  head 
against  a very  old,  but  a very  solid,  wall. 

Has  Kant  then  written  in  vain;  and  is  it  still 
supposed  that  our  senses  or  our  reason  can  ever  reach 
transcendent  truths  ? Has  the  lesson  to  be  taught 
again  and  again  that  both  our  senses  and  our  reason 
have  their  limits ; that  we  are  indeed  tethered,  and 
that  it  is  no  proof  of  intellectual  strength  or  supple- 
ness to  try  to  stand  on  our  own  shoulders  ? We  are 
so  made  that  neither  can  our  senses  perceive  nor 
can  our  reason  conceive  the  real  beginning  and  end 
of  anything,  whether  in  space  or  in  time.  And  yet 
we  imagine  we  can  form  a definite  conception  of  the 
true  beginning  of  mankind. 

Then  what  remains?  There  remains  the  humbler 
and  yet  far  nobler  task  of  studying  the  earliest 
records  of  man  s life  on  earth : to  go  back  as  far 
as  literature,  language,  and  tools  will  allow  us,  and 
for  the  time  to  consider  that  as  primitive  which, 
whether  as  a tool,  or  as  a word,  or  as  a proverb,  or  as 
a prayer,  is  the  last  we  can  reach,  and  seems  at  the 
same  time  so  simple,  so  rational,  so  intelligible,  as 
to  require  no  further  antecedents.  That  is  the  true 
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work  of  the  historian,  and  of  the  philosopher  too; 
and  there  is  plenty  of  work  left  for  both  of  them 
before  they  dive  into  the  whirlpool  of  their  inner 
consciousness  to  find  there  the  primordial  savage. 

Instead  of  allowing  ourselves  to  he  driven  into  a 
corner  by  such  a question  as  ‘Did  man  begin  as 
a savage  or  as  a child?’  we  have  a perfect  light 
to  ask  the  question,  What  is  meant  by  these  two 
words,  savage  and  child  ? 

Has  any  one  ever  attempted  to  define  the  meaning 
of  savage,  and  to  draw  a sharp  line  between  a savage 
and  a non-savage  ? Has  any  one  ever  attempted  to 
define  the  meaning  of  child,  if  used  in  opposition 
to  savage  or  brute?  Have  we  been  told  whether 
by  child  is  meant  a suckling  without  a mother,  or  a 
boy  who  can  speak,  and  count,  and  reason  without 
a father  ? Lastly,  are  savage  and  child  really  terms 
that  mutually  exclude  each  other  ? May  not  a savage 
be  a child,  and  may  not  a child  be  a savage  ? 

How,  then,  is  any  one  who  has  given  serious 
thought  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  mankind 
to  answer  such  a question  as  ‘ Tell  me,  do  you  hold 
that  man  began  as  a savage  or  as  a child  ? ’ 

When  we  read  some  of  the  more  recent  works 
on  anthropology,  the  primordial  savage  seems  to  be 
not  unlike  one  of  those  hideous  india-rubber  dolls 
that  can  be  squeezed  into  every  possible  shape,  and 
made  to  utter  every  possible  noise.  There  was  a time 
when  the  savage  was  held  up  to  the  civilized  man 
as  the  inhabitant  of  a lost  paradise— a being  of 
innocence,  simplicity,  purity,  and  nobility.  Rousseau 
ascribed  to  his  son  of  nature  all  the  perfection 
which  he  looked  for  in  vain  in  Paris  and  London. 
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At  present,  when  so  many  philosophers  are  on  the 
look-out  for  the  missing  link  between  man  and  beast, 
the  savage,  even  if  he  has  established  his  right  to  the 
name  of  man,  cannot  be  painted  black  enough.  He 
must  be  at  least  a man  who  maltreats  his  women, 
murders  his  children,  kills  and  eats  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  commits  crimes  from  which  even 
animals  would  shrink. 

This  devil-savage,  however,  of  the  present  anthro- 
pologist is  as  much  a wild  creation  of  scientific  fancy 
as  the  angel-savage  of  former  philosophers.  The  true 
Science  of  Man  has  no  room  for  such  speculations. 

Sometimes  the  history  of  a name  can  take  the  place 
of  its  definition,  but  this  is  hardly  so  in  our  case. 
The  Greeks  spoke  of  barbarians  rather  than  of 
savages,  and  the  Romans  followed  their  example, 
though  they  might  possibly  have  called  the  national 
heroes  and  sages  of  Germany  and  Britain  not  only 
barbciri  but  feri  — that  is,  savages  not  very  far 
removed  fiom  fevae,  or  wild  beasts.  Our  own  word 
savage,  and  the  French  sauvage,  meant  originally  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  woods,  a silvaticus.  It  was 
at  first  applied  to  all  who  remained  outside  the  cities, 
who  were  not  cives,  or  civilized,  and  who  in  Christian 
times  were  also  called  heathen — that  is,  dwellers  on 
the  heath. 

But  all  this  does  not  help  us  much.  Of  course  the 
Spaniards  called  the  inhabitants  of  America  savages, 
though  it  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  the 
Spanish  conquerors  supplanted  a higher  civilization 
than  they  established  h The  first  discoverers  of  India 

Charles  Hawley,  Addresses  before  the  Cayuga  County  Historical 
Society,  1883-4,  P-  31. 
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called  the  naked  Brahmans  savages,  though  they  could 
hardly  have  followed  them  in  their  subtle  arguments 
on  every  possible  philosophical  topic.  Even  by  us 
New  Zealanders  and  Zulus  are  classed  as  savages. 
And  yet  a Zulu  proved  a match  for  an  English  bishop , 
and  some  of  the  Maori  poems  and  proverbs  may 
rightly  claim  a place  by  the  side  of  English  popular 
poems  and  proverbs.  Nothing  is  gamed  if  it  is  sa  d 
that  a savage  is  the  opposite  of  a civilized  man. , C. 
zation  is  the  product  of  the  uninterrupted  work  of 
many  generations ; and  if  savage  meant  no  more  tha 
T uncivilized  man.  it  is  no  great  discovery  to  say 
that  the  first  man  must  have  been  a savage.  Ts 
doubt  he  could  not  have  been  acquainted  even  wi 
what  we  consider  the  fundamental  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  ant  m 
tic.  His  dress  must  have  been  very  scanty  his  food 
very  primitive,  his  dwelling  very  uncomfortable  h 
family  life  very  unrestrained.  And  yet,  ior  ail  that, 
he  might  have  been  very  far  removed  from  the  brut  , 
nay  he  might  have  been  a perfect  man,  doing 
duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  which  it  pleased  God  to 

“"^Civilization,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  as  vague  a tern, 
as  savagery.  When  Alexander,  the  pupil  of  Anstot  e, 
the  representative  of  Greek  civilization,  stood  before 
the  naked  philosophers  of  Indra,  who  were  vXofko  , 
dwellers  in  the  forest,  can  we  hem‘ate  to  ^y  ^ ic 1 
of  the  two  was  the  true  savage  and  which  the  sage^ 
To  the  New  Zealander  who  has  been  brought  into 
contTt  with  European  civilization,  his  former  so 
called  savage  life  seems  to  have  gained  little  by 
recent  improvements.  A grand  Maori  chief,  reputed 
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to  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  his  youth, 
thus  speaks  of  the  old  days 1 : — 

‘ In  former  times  we  lived  differently ; each  tribe 
had  its  territory  ; we  lived  in  pas  placed  high  upon 
the  mountains.  The  men  looked  to  war  as  their  only 
occupation,  and  the  women  and  the  young  people  cul- 
tivated the  fields.  We  were  a strong  and  a healthy 
people  then.  When  the  Pakeha  came,  everything 
began  to  die  away,  even  the  natural  animals  of  the 
country.  Formerly,  when  we  went  into  a forest,  and 
stood  under  a tree,  we  could  not  hear  ourselves  speak 
foi  the  noise  of  the  birds — every  tree  was  full  of 
them.  Then  we  had  pigeons  and  everything  in 
plenty ; now  many  of  the  birds  have  died  out.  ...  In 
those  times  the  fields  were  well  tilled,  there  was 
always  plenty  of  provisions,  and  we  wore  few  clothes 
—only  our  own  mats  of  feathers.  Then  the  mission- 
aries came  and  took  our  children  from  the  fields,  and 
taught  them  to  sing  hymns:  they  changed  their 
minds,  and  the  fields  were  un tilled.  The  children 
came  home  and  quoted  Gospel  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Then  came  the  war  between  the  Pakeha  and  the 
Maori  that  split  up  our  homes,  and  made  one  tribe 
fight  against  the  other;  and  after  the  war  came  the 
Pakeha  settlers,  who  took  our  lands,  taught  us  to 
drink  and  to  smoke,  and  made  us  wear  clothes  that 
brought  on  disease.  What  race  could  stand  against 
them  ? The  Maori  is  passing  away  like  the  Kiwi, 
the  Tui,  and  many  other  things,  and  by-and-by  they 
will  disappear  just  like  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and 

1 The  King  Country ; or,  Explorations  in  New  Zealand.  ByT.  H.  Kerry 
See  Nicholls  in  the  Academy,  August  23,  1884,  P-  113. 
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nothing  will  remain  to  tell  of  them  but  the  names  of 

their  mountains  and  their  rivers ! 

This  is  the  view  which  a so-called  savage  takes  ot  the 
benefits  of  European  civilization  as  contrasted  with 
the  contentment  and  happiness  m which  his  fore- 
fathers had  passed  through  this  life.  Let  us  now 
hear  what  a highly  educated  American,  a scholar  and 
a philosopher,  Mr.  Morgan,  says  of  the  character  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  are  often  quoted  as  specimens  of 
extreme  savagery : 

‘No  test  of  friendship  was  too  severe  ; no  sacrifice 
to  repay  a favour  too  great;  no  fidelity  to  an  engage- 
ment too  inflexible  for  the  red  man.  With  an  innate 
knowledge  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man,  he  has 
exhibited  the  noblest  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  ie 
kindest  deeds  of  humanity,  in  those  sylvan  retreats 
we  are  wont  to  look  upon  as  vacant  and  fnghttu 

solitudes.’  . , ■ 

No  one  would  suspect  Morgan  of  exaggeration  or 

sentimentality.  And  if  it  should  be  objected  that 
these  were  private  virtues  only,  and  no  prooi  ot  tine 
civilization  or  a well-organized  society  among  the 
Iroquois,  the  same  writer  tells  us1:— 

‘They  achieved  for  themselves  a more  remarkable 
civil  organization,  and  acquired  a higher  degree  of  in- 
fluence,  than  any  other  race  of  Indian  lineage,  except 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  In  the  drama  of  European 
colonization  they  stood  for  nearly  two  centuries  with 
an  unshaken  front  against  the  devastations  of  war, 
the  blighting  influence  of  foreign  intercourse  and  the 
still  more  fatal  encroachments  of  a restless  and  advs 
cing  border  population.  Under  their  federal  system, 
1 The  League  of  the  Iroquois , p.  12. 
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the  Iroquois  flourished  in  independence,  and  were 
capable  of  self-protection  long  after  the  New  England 
and  Viiginia  races  had  surrendered  their  jurisdictions 
and  fallen  into  the  condition  of  dependent  nations ; 
and  they  now  stand  forth  upon  the  canvas  of  Indian 
history,  prominent  alike  for  the  wisdom  of  their  civil 
institutions,  their  sagacity  in  the  administration  of 
the  league,  and  their  courage  in  its  defence.’ 

The  words  of  another  author  also  may  be  quoted, 
who  tells  us  1 : — 

‘ Their  legislation  was  simple,  and  the  penalties 
which  gave  law  its  sanctions  well  defined.  Their 
league  stood  in  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  was 
a representative  popular  government,  conceived  in  the 
wisdom  of  genuine  statesmanship,  and  with  the  saga- 
city to  provide  against  some  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  popular  institutions.  It  is  said  that  the  framers 
of  our  own  (the  American)  government  borrowed 
some  of  its  features  from  the  Iroquois  league.  Whether 
or  not  this  be  true,  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  as 
early  as  1755  a suggestion  came  from  the  Iroquois 
nation  to  the  colonies  that  they  should  unite  in  a 
confederacy  like  their  own  for  mutual  protection.’ 

It  is  the  fashion  to  quote  against  these  favourable 
statements  cases  of  cruelty  committed  by  the  Red 
Indians  or  the  New  Zealanders  in  their  wars  amono- 
themselves  and  in  their  resistance  to  their  white 
enemies.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  bloody  pages  of 
our  own  history.  We  should  probably  say  that  the 
eighteenth  century  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  We  should  probably  assign 
to  England  at  that  time  a foremost  place  among 

1 Hawley,  loc.  cit.,  p.  17. 
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European  countries,  and  we  know  how  high  a posi- 
tion Scotchmen  took  during  the  last 
general  culture,  in  philosophy,  in  science  and  states 
manship  Yet,  in  his  History  of  England  m the 
Eighteenth  Century,  Mr.  Lecky  describes  the  common 
people  of  Scotland  as  broken  into  fierce  clans,  ruled  by 
wild  chieftains;  as  thieves  and  cattle-lifters,  kidnappeis 
of  men  and  children  to  be  sold  as  ^ves  1 as  teocious 
barbarians,  besotted  with  the  most  l'^orance 

and  the  grossest  and  gloomiest  superstitions  p 
sessed  of  fire  rudest  modes  of  agriculture,  sera  ching 
the  earth  with  a crooked  piece  of  wood Jorr i Plough 
and  for  a know  a brush  attached  to  the  tail  ot 
a horse,  otherwise  devoid  of  harness;  their  food 
oatmeal  and  milk,  mixed  with  Wood  drawn  ‘rom ^ the 
livine  cow;  their  cooking,  revolting  and  filthy, 
boiling  their  beef  in  the  hide,  and  roasting  ow  n 1 
their  feathers,  with  many  like  customs  and  de- 
moralizing habits  unknown  to  aboriginal  life  among 

‘^“r  after  these  few  specimens  which 
miht  have  been  considerably  increased,  that  ue 
gdall  make  no  step  in  advance  if  we  continue  to  use 
the  word  savage  so  vaguely  as  it  lias  been  l er 
used  To  think  is  difficult,  but  it  becomes  utterly 
impossible  if  we  use  debased  or  false  coin.  I have 
bem  considered  too  inquisitive  for  ™ntunngjio  “ t 
anthropologists  what  they  meant  by  c , 

TmuTexpose  myself  once  more  to  tit.  sam< i reproach 
by  venturing  to  ask  them  to  state  plainly  wliat  they 

mean  by  a savage.  . ,,  ience  of 

Whatever  other  benefite  a study  be 

language  may  confer,  there  is  one 
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valued  too  highly — namely,  that  it  makes  us  not 
only  look  at  words,  but  through  words.  If  we  are 
told  that  a savage  means  an  uncivilized  man,  then,  to 
say  that  the  first  man  was  a savage  is  saying  either 
nothing  or  what  is  self-evident.  Civilization  consists 
in  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  countless  generations  of 
men,  and  to  say  that  the  first  generation  of  men  was 
uncivilized  is  therefore  pure  tautology.  We  are  far 
too  tolerant  with  respect  to  such  tautologies.  How 
many  people,  for  instance,  have  been  led  to  imagine 
that  such  a phrase  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  con- 
tains the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  survival  of 
certain  species  and  the  extinction  of  others  ? To  the 
student  of  language  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
a mere  tautology,  meaning  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
to  survive,  which  is  the  statement  of  a fact,  but  no 
solution  of  it. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  savage  has 
been  explained  and  defined  by  almost  every  writer  on 
anthropology.  I know  these  explanations  and  defini- 
tions, but  not  one  of  them  can  be  considered  as 
answering  the  requirements  of  a scientific  definition. 

Some  anthropologists  say  that  savage  means  wild 
and  cruel.  But  in  that  case  no  nation  would  be 
without  its  savages.  Others  say  that  savages  are 
people  who  wear  little  or  no  clothing.  But  in  that 
case  the  greatest  philosophers,  the  gymnosophists  of 
India,  would  have  to  be  classed  as  savages.  If  it 
means  people  without  a settled  form  of  government, 
without  laws  and  without  a religion,  then,  go  where 
you  like,  you  will  not  find  such  a race.  Again, 
if  people  who  have  no  cities  and  no  central  govern- 
ment are  to  be  called  savages,  then  the  Jews  would 
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have  been  savages,  the  Hindus,  the  Arabs,  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  other  of  the  most  important 
races  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  fact,  whatever 
characteristics  are  brought  forward  as  distinctive  of 
a savage,  they  can  always  be  met  by  counter- 
instances, showing  that  each  definition  would  eithei 
include  races  whom  no  one  dares  to  call  savage,  01 
exclude  races  whom  no  one  dares  to  call  civilized. 
It  used  to  be  imagined  that  the  use  of  letters  was  the 
principal  circumstance  that  distinguishes  a civilized 
people  from  a herd  of  savages  incapable  of  knowledge 
or  reflexion.  Without  that  artificial  help,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  ‘the  human  memory  soon 
dissipates  or  corrupts  the  ideas  committed  to  hei 
charge,  and  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,,  no 
longer  supplied  with  models  or  with  materials, 
gradually  forget  their  powers,  the  judgement  becomes 
feeble  and  lethargic,  the  imagination  languid  or  ir- 
regular.’ Such  arguments  might  pass  in  the  days  of 
Gibbon,  but  after  the  new  light  that  has  been  thrown 
on  the  ancient  history  of  some  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  they  are  no  longer  tenable. 

No  one  would  call  the  ancient  Brahmans  savages, 
and  yet  writing  was  unknown  to  them  before  the 
third  century  B.c.  Homer,  quite  apart  from,  his 
blindness,  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  writing 
for  literary  purposes.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Germany,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  were  equally 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  as  a vehicle  of  litera- 
ture ; yet  for  all  that  we  could  not  say,  with  Gibbon, 
that  with  them  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind  had 
lost  their  powers,  the  judgement  had  become  feeble, 
and  the  imagination  languid. 
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And  as  we  find  that  the  use  of  letters  is  by  no 
means  an  indispensable  element  of  true  civilization, 
we  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  examining 
almost  every  discovery  which  has  been  pointed  out  as 
a sine  qua  non  of  civilized  life.  Every  generation  is 
apt  to  consider  the  measure  of  comfort  which  it  has 
reached  as  indispensable  to  civilized  life,  but  very 
often,  in  small  as  well  as  great  things,  what  is  called 
civilized  to-day  may  be  called  barbarous  to-morrow. 
Races  who  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals 
are  apt  to  look  on  carnivorous  people  as  savages  ; 
people  who  abstain  from  intoxicating  drinks  naturally 
despise  a nation  in  which  drunkenness  is  prevalent. 
What  should  we  say  if  we  entered  a town  in  which 
the  streets  were  neither  paved  nor  lighted,  and  in 
which  the  windows  were  without  glass ; where  we 
saw  no  carriages  in  any  of  the  thoroughfares,  and 
where,  inside  the  houses,  ladies  and  gentlemen  might 
be  seen  eating  without  forks  and  wearing  garments 
that  had  never  been  washed  ? And  yet  even  in 
Paris  no  street  was  paved  before  1185.  In  London 
Holborn  was  first  paved  in  1417,  and  Smithfield  in 
1614,  while  Berlin  was  without  paved  streets  far  into 
the  seventeenth  century.  No  houses  had  windows  of 
glass  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century  anything  might  be  thrown  out  of 
window  at  Paris,  after  three  times  calling  out  ‘ Gave 
l ’eau ! ’ Shirts  were  an  invention  of  the  Crusades, 
and  the  fine  dresses  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  wore 
during  the  Middle  Ages  were  hardly  ever  washed,  but 
only  refreshed  from  time  to  time  with  precious  scents. 
In  1550  we  are  told  that  there  existed  in  Paris  no 
more  than  three  carriages — one  belonging  to  the 
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Queen,  the  other  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  the  third 
to  Rene  de  Laval.  In  England  coaches  (so  called 
from  the  Hungarian  kossi)  date  from  1580,  though 
whirlicotes  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  century.  So 
far  as  we  know,  neither  Dante  nor  Beatiice  used 
forks  in  eating,  and  yet  we  should  hardly  class  them 
as  savages. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  these  are  matters  of  small 
importance.  No  doubt  they  are,  but  we  often  see 
them  treated  as  matters  of  great  importance,  when 
we  speak  of  races  with  red  skins  or  black  skins. 
Wfith  us  civilization,  whether  consisting  of  these  small 
or  great  matters,  has  often  become  a burden,  a check 
rather  than  a help  to  the  free  development  of  all  that 
is  noble  in  human  nature ; while  many  conditions  of 
life  which  we  are  inclined  to  call  barbarous  were 
almost  essential  for  the  growth  of. the  human  mind 
during  its  earlier  stages.  Can  we  imagine  a religion 
growing  up  in  modern  Paris?  Would  a travelling 
bard,  such  as  Homer,  find  an  audience  in  the  streets 
of  London  ? Would  a Socrates  be  listened  to  by  the 
professors  of  Berlin  ? A Pacini  sitting  almost  naked 
under  a pippal-tree  and  composing  the  rules  of  his 
marvellous  grammar  of  Sanskrit,  a Badarayarta  with 
dishevelled  hair,  spinning  out  of  his  mind  the  subtle 
web  of  Vedanta  philosophy,  would  be  shunned  as  wild 
creatures  by  a young  English  officer ; and  yet,  on  the 
ladder  that  leads  to  the  highest  excellence  of  intellect, 
how  many  steps  would  the  former  stand  above  the 
latter  ! For  carrying  out  the  chief  objects  of  our  life 
on  earth,  very  little  of  what  is  now  called  civilization  is 
really  wanted.  Many  things  are  pleasant,  without  being 
really  essential  to  our  fulfilling  our  mission  on  eaith. 
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For  laying  the  foundations  of  society,  for  settling  the 
broad  principles  of  law  and  morality,  for  discovering 
the  deep  traces  of  order  and  unity  in  nature,  and  for 
becoming  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine 
within  and  without,  a life  in  the  forests,  on  the  moun- 
tains, aye,  even  in  the  desert,  is  far  more  favourable 
than  a lodging  in  Bond  Street. 

The  latest  attempt  which  has  been  made  at  defining 
the  true  character  of  a savage  restricts  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  a savage  to  three — (i)  that  he  mur- 
ders his  children,  (2)  that  he  kills  and  eats  his  fellow 
men,  (3)  that  he  disregards  certain  laws  of  nature. 

Now  in  that  sense  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  first 
man  could  not  have  been  a savage,  for  if  he  had  mur- 
dered his  children  we  should  not  be  alive ; if  he  had 
eaten  his  fellow  men,  supposing  there  were  any  to  eat, 
again  we  should  not  be  alive ; and  if  he  had  disre- 
garded certain  laws  of  nature,  in  that  case  also, 
probably,  we  should  not  be  alive. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done1?  Are  we  to  say  that 
there  never  were  any  savages,  or  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  a savage  and  a non-savage  ? 
Certainly  not.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  a very  common  trick  of  language,  or 
rather  against  a very  common  mistake  of  philoso- 
phers, who  imagine  that  the  same  name  must  always 
mean  the  same  thing.  All  the  difficulties  hitherto 
detailed  which  have  prevented  anthropologists  from 
agreeing  on  any  real  definition  of  savage  have  arisen 
from  their  having  mixed  up  under  the  same  name  at 
least  two  totally  different  classes  of  men,  both  called 
savages  in  ordinary  parlance,  but  each  occupying  its 
own  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  How  this 
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should  have  happened  is  difficult  to  explain,  but 
I think  we  can  trace  the  first  beginnings  in  the 
works  of  some  of  the  earlier  anthropologists,  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  idea  that  we  can  study  in 
the  illiterate  races  of  the  present  day,  such  as  we  find 
in  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia,  the  true  character 
of  the  primitive  man,  as  he  emerged  new-born  from 
the  bowels  of  nature.  Scientific  ethnologists  have 
long  since  awaked  from  this  fond  dream,  but  the 
primitive  savage  has  remained  as  a troublesome 
legacy  in  other  quarters.  Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  the  study  of  races  who  have  no 
literature,  but  whose  former  history  may  be  read  in 
their  languages  and  their  tools,  and  whose  present 
state  of  civilization  or  savagery  may  certainly  be  used 
to  throw  collateral  light  on  many  phases  in  the  his- 
tory of  more  highly  civilized  nations.  Only  let  us 
remember  that  these  races  and  their  languages  are  as 
old  as  the  most  civilized  races  and  their  languages, 
while  their  history,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  seldom 
carries  us  back  beyond  the  mere  surface  of  the  day. 
If  we  in  England  are  old,  the  Fuegians  are  not  a day 
younger.  If  the  question  as  to  the  age  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  races  could  be  settled  by  geological 
evidence,  it  would  seem  as  if  America  is  now  able  to 
produce  human  skulls  older  than  the  Is  eanderthal 
skull  h No  one,  so  far  as  I know,  has  ever  succeeded 
in  proving  that  after  man  had  once  been  evolved  01 
created,  a new  evolution  or  creation  of  man  took 
place,  attested  by  contemporaneous  witnesses.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  2 that  those 

1 See,  however,  Daniel  Wilson,  Pre- Aryan  Arneiican  Man,  p.  47* 

2 Unity  of  Nature,  p.  393. 
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who  hold  the  opinion  that  different  races  of  men 
represent  different  species,  or  a species  which  spread 
from  more  than  one  place,  stand  outside  the  general 
current  of  scientific  thought. 

But  while  scientific  anthropologists  have  long  given 
up  the  idea  that,  if  we  want  to  know  the  condition  of 
primitive  man,  we  must  study  it  among  the  Fuegians 
or  Eskimos,  the  subject  has  lost  none  of  its  charms. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  a very  amusing  occupation  to  run 
through  the  books  of  modern  and  ancient  travellers, 
traders,  or  missionaries,  to  mark  with  pencil  a strange 
legend  here,  and  an  odd  custom  there,  to  point  out 
a similarity  between  a Shaman  and  an  Archbishop, 
between  a Hottentot  and  Homer.  This  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  in  the  intervals  of  more  serious  studies, 
and  if  it  is  done  with  the  facile  pen  of  a journalist  or 
the  epigrammatic  eloquence  of  a young  lawyer,  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful.  But  it  is  dangerous  work — 
so  dangerous  that  the  prejudice  that  has  lately  arisen 
among  scientific  anthropologists  against  Agriology 
seems  justified,  at  least  to  a certain  extent.  There 
are  truly  scholarlike  works  on  savages.  I say  scholar- 
like intentionally,  because  they  are  based  on  a scholar- 
like study  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  races  whose 
mental  organization  has  to  be  analysed.  The  works 
of  Bishops  Callaway  and  Caldwell,  of  Brinton  and 
Horatio  Hale,  of  Gill,  Bleek,  and  Hahn,  the  more 
general  compilations  of  Waitz,  Tiele,  Lubbock,  Tylor, 
and  Reville,  the  clever  contributions  of  A.  Lang, 
John  Fiske,  and  others,  are  but  the  first  that  occur  to 
my  mind  as  specimens  of  really  useful  work  that  may 
be  done  in  this  line.  But  the  loose  and  superficial 
appeals  to  savages  as  the  representatives  of  a brand- 
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new  humanity,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
the  ignorant  attempts  at  explaining  classical  myths 
from  Melanesian  tattle,  the  wild  comparisons  of 
Hebrew  customs  with  the  outrages  of  modern 
cannibals,  have  at  last  met  with  their  well-merited 
reward,  and  the  very  name  of  savage  is  gradually 
disappearing  from  the  best  works  on  anthropology 
and  philosophjL 

And  yet  there  are  savages,  only  we  must  distin- 
guish. There  are,  as  I pointed  out  long  ago,  two 
classes  of  savages,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  subdivisions 
— namely,  progressive  and  retrogressive  savages.  There 
is  a hopeful  and  a hopeless  barbarism,  there  is  a grow- 
ing and  a decaying  civilization.  We  owe  a great 
deal  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  particularly  in  his  last 
great  work,  The  Unity  of  Nature,  for  having  laid  so 
much  stress  on  the  fact  that  of  all  works  of  nature 
man  is  the  one  most  liable  to  two  kinds  of  evolution, 
one  ascending  and  the  other  descending.  Like  the 
individual,  a whole  family,  tribe,  or  race  of  men  may, 
within  a very  short  time,  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
virtue  and  culture,  and  in  the  next  generation  sink  to 
the  lowest  level  of  vice  and  brutality. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  ask 
when  we  have  to  speak  of  savages,  is  whether  there  is 
any  indication  of  their  having  once  reached  a higher 
stage  from  which  they  have  descended,  or  whether 
they  are  only  just  ascending  from  that  low  but  healthy 
level  which  must  precede  every  attempt  at  what  we 
call  civilization.  We  may  call  both  by  the  same 
name  of  savages,  but,  if  we  do  so,  we  must  always 
remember  that,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  no 
two  stages  in  civilized  life  can  be  more  apart  from 
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each  other  than  that  of  the  retrogressive  and  that  of 
the  progressive  savage. 

But  even  after  we  have  laid  down  this  broad  line 
of  demarcation,  we  shall  by  no  means  find  it  easy  to 
catch  either  a progressive  or  a retrogressive  savage 
pur  et  simple.  If  looking  out  for  retrogressive  or 
decaying  savages,  most  people  would  naturally  think 
of  Fuegians,  Tasmanians,  Hottentots,  Ashantis,  Veddas, 
and  Red  Indians,  and  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
their  decay  would  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  dying  out  wherever  they  are  brought  in  contact 
with  European  civilization.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
Tasmanians  have  become  extinct,  and  that  several  of 
the  Red  Indian  tribes,  too,  have  actually  been  destroyed 
by  our  civilization.  But  we  must  not  generalize  too 
quickly.  Some  of  these  very  tribes,  the  Red  Indians  ’, 
seem  to  be  recovering,  seem  to  increase  again,  and  to 

1 The  Indians  in  the  United  States. — In  an  interesting  paper  read  at 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Acadeinie  des  Sciences,  M.  Paul  Passy,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  a visit  to  the  North-Western  States  of 
America,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  generally  accepted  theory 
of  the  eventual  disappearance  of  the  ‘ red  man  ’ is  erroneous,  and 
that  though  certain  tribes  have  been  exterminated  in  war  and 
others  decimated  by  disease  and  1 firewater,’  the  contact  of  civiliza- 
tion is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  Indians.  M.  Passy  states  that 
there  are  at  present  376,000  Indians  in  the  country,  of  whom 

67.000  have  become  United  States  citizens.  The  Indians  in  the 
reserve  territories  are  in  part  maintained  by  the  Government, 
many  of  them,  however,  earning  their  living  by  shooting  and 
fishing,  and  also  by  agriculture.  The  progress  which  they  have 
made  in  farming  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  had  under 
cultivation  in  1882  more  than  205,000  acres  of  land,  as  against 

157.000  in  1879.  Moreover,  the  total  Indian  population,  exclusive 
of  the  Indians  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  those 
in  Alaska,  had  increased  during  the  same  interval  by  more  than 
5,000.  M.  Passy  says  that  the  Federal  Government,  though  not 
doing  nearly  so  much  as  it  should  for  the  education  of  Indian 
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be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  baneful  influences 
which  threatened  to  destroy  them.  The  negroes  also 
are  by  no  means  dwindling  away.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  increasing  both  in  Africa  and  in  America. 
We  must  therefore  be  careful  before  we  deny  the 
recuperative  powers  even  of  retrogressive  savages, 
and  we  must  look  for  other  evidence  beyond  mere 
statistics  in  support  of  their  hopeless  degeneracy. 

Historical  evidence  of  such  gradual  degeneracy  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  almost  impossible.  We 
must  trust,  therefore,  to  less  direct  proof.  I believe 
there  is  some  distinct  historical  evidence  in  the  case 
of  the  Central  and  South  American  races,  that  at  the 

children,  devoted  a sum  of  $365,515  to  this  purpose  iniSSa,  and 
in  the  State  of  New  York  the  six  Iroquois  ‘ nations  ’ settled  there 
have  excellent  schools,  which  three-fourths  of  their  children 
regularly  attend.  The  five  ‘nations’  in  Indian  territory  are  also 
well  cared  for  in  this  respect,  having  eleven  schools  for  boarders, 
and  198  day  schools  attended  by  6,183  children.  In  1827  a 
Cherokee  invented  a syllabic  alphabet  of  eighty-five  letters,  and 
this  alphabet  is  now  used  for  the  publication  of  a newspaper  in 
the  Cherokee  language.  In  addition  to  the  tribes  in  cantonments, 
a great  many  children  (about  8,000)  are  disseminated  among  the 
schools  in  the  different  States.  There  are  also  three  normal  and 
industrial  schools  in  which,  apart  from  elementary  subjects,  the 
boys  are  taught  agriculture  and  different  trades,  and  the  girls 
sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping.  A journal  in  the  Dakota 
tongue,  called  the  Yapi  Oatje,  is  published  at  Chicago  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  in  that  region,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Indians 
of  the  territories  show  themselves  very  anxious  to  learn,  so  much 
so  that  the  Ometras  of  Nebraska  have  sold  part  of  their  territory  so 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  their  schools.  M.  Passy  adds  that  the 
Americans  differ  very  much  in  their  estimate  of  the  sum  required 
for  providing  all  the  young  Indians  with  a sound  education,  some 
of  them  putting  it  as  high  as  $10,000,000,  while  the  lowest 
estimate  is  $3,000,000,  or  ten  times  as  much  as  is  now  being  spent. 
His  conclusion  is  that  if  the  Indians  are  destined  to  disappear,  it 
will  be  because  they  become  fused  with  the  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States. — Times,  Sept.  8,  1S84. 
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time  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  and  his  successors 
civilization  had  really  been  decaying  for  some  time  in 
America1.  But  in  nearly  all  other  cases  we  have 
to  look  out  for  other  proofs  in  support  of  a higher 
antecedent  civilization  possessed  by  tribes  who,  as  we 
know  them  at  present,  have  to  be  classed  as  savages. 
Such  proofs,  if  they  exist,  must  be  sought  for  in 
language,  religion,  customs,  tools,  and  works  of  art. 

As  I look  upon  language  neither  as  a ready-made 
gift  of  God  nor  as  a natural  growth  of  the  human 
mind,  but  as,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a work  of 
human  art,  I must  confess  that  nothing  has  surprised 
me  so  much  as  the  high  art  displayed  in  the  languages 
of  so-called  savages.  I do  not  wish  to  exaggerate ; 
and  I know  quite  well  that  a great  abundance  of 
grammatical  forms,  such  as  we  find  in  these  savage 
dialects,  is  by  no  means  a proof  of  high  intellectual 
development.  But  if  we  consider  how  small  is  the 
number  of  words  and  ideas  in  the  ordinary  vocabulary 
of  an  English  peasant 2,  and  if  then  we  find  that  one 
dialect  of  the  Fuegians,  the  Tagan,  consists  of  about 
30,000  words  3,  we  certainly  hesitate  before  venturing 
to  classify  the  possessors  of  so  vast  an  inherited  wealth 
as  the  descendants  of  poor  savages,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  Such  facts  cannot  be  argued  away.  We 
cannot  prevent  people  from  despising  religious  con- 
cepts different  from  their  own,  or  from  laughing  at 
customs  which  they  themselves  could  never  adopt. 
But  such  a treasure  of  conceptual  thought  as  is 

1 See  Hawley,  loc.  cit.,  p.  31. 

1 Lectures  on  Science  of  Language,  i.  p.  308. 

3 See  Giacomo  Bove,  Viaggio  alia  Patagonia  ed  alia  Terra  del  Fuoco, 
in  Nuova  Antologia,  Dec.  15,  1881. 
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implied  in  the  possession  of  a vocabulary  of  30,000 
entries  cannot  be  ignored  in  our  estimate  of  the 
antecedents  of  this  Fuegian  race.  I select  the  Fue- 
gians  as  a crucial  test  simply  because  Darwin 1 selected 
them  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  own  theory,  and 
placed  them  almost  below  the  level  reached  by  the 
most  intelligent  animals.  I have  always  had  a true 
regard  for  Darwin,  and  what  I admired  in  him  more 
than  anything  else  was  his  fearlessness,  his  simple 
devotion  to  truth.  I believe  that  if  he  had  seen 
that  his  own  theories  were  wrong,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  declare  it,  whatever  his  followers 
might  have  said.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  no  man  can 
resist  the  influence  of  his  own  convictions.  When 
Darwin  looked  at  the  Fuegians,  he  no  doubt  saw  what 
he  tells  us,  but  then  he  saw  it  with  Darwinian  eyes. 
According  to  his  account,  the  party  of  Fuegians  whom 
he  saw  resembled  the  devils  which  come  on  the  stage 
in  such  plays  as  Der  Freischutz 2.  ‘Viewing  such 
men,  one  can  hardly  believe,’  he  says,  ‘ that  they  are 
fellow  creatures,  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  world 
(p.  235).  ‘Their  language,  according  to  our  notions, 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  articulate.  Captain 
Cook  has  compared  it  to  a man  clearing  his  throat, 
but  certainly  no  European  ever  cleared  his  throat 
with  so  many  hoarse,  guttural,  and  clicking  sounds. 

Now,  even  with  regard  to  their  physical  aspect, 
Darwin  must  have  either  been  very  unlucky  in  the 
Fuegians  whom  he  met,  or  he  cannot  have  kept 
himself  quite  free  from  prejudice.  Captain  Parker 


1 Travels,  Deutscli  von  Dieffenbach.  Braunschweig,  1844,  P-  “9; 
a Darwin,  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyage  of  H.M.  s Ships  Adventwe 


and  1 Beagle,’  1839,  iii.  p.  226. 
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Snow,  in  his  Two  Years  Cruise  off  Tierra  del  Fuego 
(London,  1857),  speaks  of  them  as  without  the  least 
exaggeration  really  beautiful  representatives  of  the 
human  race.  Professor  Virchow,  when  exhibiting 
a number  of  F uegians  at  Berlin,  strongly  protested 
against  the  supposition  of  the  Fuegians  being  by 
nature  an  inferior  race,  so  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a connecting  link  between  ape  and  man. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  Darwin’s  estimate  of  the 
Fuegian  language  ? Here  we  can  judge  for  ourselves, 
and  I doubt  whether,  so  far  as  its  sound  is  concerned, 
any  one  would  consider  Fuegian  as  inferior  to  English. 
Giacomo  Bove,  when  speaking  of  the  Tagan  dialect, 
says,  ‘ le  parole  di  quella  sono  aolci,  piacevoli,  piene  di 
vocali.’  And  though  he  admits  that  some  of  the  other 
dialects  are  harsher,  yet  that  is  very  far  as  yet  from 
the  sound  of  clearing  the  throat. 

And,  even  if  the  sound  of  their  language  was  as 
guttural  as  some  of  the  Swiss  dialects,  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  wealth  of  their  vocabulary  ? Every 
concept  embodied  in  their  language  is  the  result  of 
hard  intellectual  labour;  and  although  here  again 
excessive  wealth  may  be  an  embarrassment,  yet  there 
lemains  enough  to  prove  a past  that  must  have  been 
very  different  from  the  present. 

Phe  workman  must  at  least  have  been  as  great  as 
his  work , and  if  the  ruins  of  Central  America  tell  us 
of  architects  greater  than  any  that  country  could 
produce  at  present,  the  magnificent  ruins  in  the 
dialects,  whether  of  Fuegians,  Mohawks,  or  Hottentots, 
tell  us  of  mental  builders  whom  no  one  could  match 
at  present.  Even  in  their  religious  beliefs  there  are 
here  and  there  rays  of  truth  which  could  never  have 
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proceeded  from  the  dark  night  of  their  actual  super- 
stitions. The  Fuegians,  according  to  Captain  Fitzroy, 
believe  in  a just  god  and  a great  spirit  moving  about 
in  forests  and  mountains.  They  may  believe  in  a great 
deal  more,  but  people  who  believe  in  a great  spirit  in 
forests  and  mountains,  and  in  a just  god,  are  not  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  ladder  leading  from  earth  to  heaven. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  examining  the  principal 
races  that  are  commonly  called  savage,  has  pointed 
out  that  degraded  races  generally  inhabit  the  extreme 
ends  of  continents  or  tracts  of  country  almost  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  or  again  whole  islands  difficult 
of  access  except  under  exceptionally  favourable  con- 
ditions. He  naturally  concludes  that  they  did  not  go 
there  of  their  own  free  will,  but  that  they  represent 
conquered  races,  exiles,  weaklings,  cowards,  criminals, 
who  saved  nothing  but  their  life  in  their  flight  before 
more  vigorous  conquerors,  or  in  their  exile  fiom 
countries  that  had  thrown  them  off  like  poison.  In- 
stead of  looking  on  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
as  children  of  the  soil,  Autochthones,  or  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  mythical  Proanthropoi,  the  Duke 
points  out  that  it  is  far  more  likely  they  may  have 
come  from  the  north ; that  their  ancestors  may  have 
participated  in  the  blessings  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Chili,  Peru,  Brazil,  or  Mexico,  possibly  in  the  early 
civilization  of  that  part  of  the  world  ; and  that  the 
wretchedness  of  the  country  into  which  they  were 
driven  fully  accounts  for  their  present  degradation. 
Take  away  the  wretchedness  of  their  present  home, 
educate  a baby,  as  Captain  Fitzroy  did,  under  the 
beneficent  influences  of  an  English  sky  and  of 
European  civilization,  and  in  one  generation,  as 
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Mi.  Darwin  tells  us,  ‘his  intellect  was  good,  and  his 
disposition  nice.’ 

It  is  quite  fair  that  those  who  oppose  this  theory 
should  call  upon  the  Duke  to  establish  his  view  by 
the  evidence  of  language.  If  the  Fuegians  were  the 
descendants  of  the  same  race  which  reached  a hio-h 
pitch  of  civilization  in  Peru,  Mexico,  or  Central 
America,  their  language  ought  to  show  the  irrefrag- 
able proof  of  such  descent.  If  it  did,  his  position 
would  be  impregnable.  Unfortunately  the  materials 
now  at  hand  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  examined 
to  enable  us  to  say  either  yes  or  no.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  language,  when  it  is  not  fixed  by  a popular 
iterature,  is  liable  among  nomadic  tribes  to  unlimited 
variation.  The  number  of  languages  spoken  1 through- 
out the  whole  of  North  and  South  America  has 
>een  estimated  to  considerably  exceed  1200;  and  on 
t le  northern  continent  alone  more  than  500  distinct 
anguages  are  said  to  be  spoken,  which  admit  of 
classification  among  seventy-five  ethnical  groups,  each 
with  essential  linguistic  distinctions,  pointing  to  its 
own  parent  stock.  Some  of  these  languages  are 
merely  well-marked  dialects,  with  fully  developed 
vocabularies.  Others  have  more  recently  acquired  a 
< lalectic  character  in  the  breaking  up  and  scattering 
of  dismembered  tribes,  and  present  a very  limited 
range  of  vocabulary,  suited  to  the  intellectual  require- 
ments of  a small  tribe  or  band  of  nomads  The 
prevailing  condition  of  life  throughout  the  whole 
North  American  continent  was  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  multiplication  of  such  dialects  and  their  growth 
into  new  languages,  owing  to  the  constant  breaking 

1 D.  Wilson,  Pre- Aryan  American  Man,  p.  4. 
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up  and  scattering  of  tribes,  and  the  frequent  adoption 
into  their  numbers  of  the  refugees  from  other  fugitive 
broken  tribes,  leading  to  an  intermingling  of  vocabu- 
laries and  fresh  modifications  of  speech.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  study  of  native  American  languages 
may  before  long  receive  that  attention  which  it  so 
fully  deserves.  It  must  be  taken  up  in  good  earnest, 
and  with  all  the  accuracy  which  we  are  accustomed  o 
in  a comparative  study  of  Indo-European  languages. 
All  ethnological  questions  must  for  the  present  je 
kept  in  abeyance  till  the  linguistic  witness  can  be 
brought  into  court,  and  it  would  be  extraordinary 
if  the  laurels  that  can  here  be  gained  should  fail 
to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  some  young  scholar  in 
America. 

And  as  the  Fuegians  at  Cape  Horn,  so  at  the  North 
Pole  the  Eskimos,  however  low  their  present  state  ot 
civilization,  have  been  looked  upon  as  immigrants  from 
a centre  of  civilization  located  m a more  temperate 
zone  The  Eskimo  leads  the  only  life  that  is  possi  3 e 
in  his  latitudes.  Why  he  should  have  migrated  there, 
unless  driven  by  force  majeure,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  a special  Eskimo 
Adam  we  have  no  choice  except  to  look  upon  him 
either  as  a withering  offshoot  of  the  American  monut- 
builders,  or  as  a weak  descendant  of  Siberian  nomads. 

In  Africa,  the  most  degraded  races,  the  Bushmen, 
are  clearly  a corruption  of  the  Hottentots,  while  it  is 
well  known  that  some  eminent  ethnologists  look  upor 
the  Hottentots  as  degraded  emigrants  from  gyp  • 
How  much  higher  the  civilization  of  Africa  stood  m 
former  ages,  we  know  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  from  the  histories  of  Phoenicia,  Carthage, 
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and  Numidia.  If  among  the  ruins  of  these  ancient 
centres  of  civilization  we  now  find  tribes  whom 
European  travellers  would  call  savage,  we  see  again 
that  in  the  evolution  of  man  retrogression  is  as 
important  an  element  as  progression. 

Even  in  Australasia,  where  we  meet  with  the  most 
repulsive  customs  and  the  most  hopeless  barbarism, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  shows  that,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  evolution,  the  separation  of  the  islands  from 
the  Asiatic  continent  would  date  front  a period  ante- 
rior to  the  age  of  man,  and  that  here  too  man  must 
be  an  immigrant,  a degraded  offshoot  from  that  branch 
of  the  human  race  which  in  China  or  India  has  risen 
to  some  kind  of  civilized  life.  For  further  details  the 
pages  in  the  last  book  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  particu- 
larly chapter  x,  on  the  ‘ Degradation  of  Man,’  should 
be  consulted.  It  must  suffice  here  to  quote  his  sum- 
ming up : — 

‘ Instead  of  assuming  these  (savage)  tribes  to  be  the 
nearest  living  representatives  of  primeval  man,  we 
should  be  more  safe  in  assuming  them  to  represent 
the  widest  departure  from  that  earliest  condition  of 
our  race  which,  on  the  theory  of  development,  must 
of  necessity  have  been  associated  at  first  with  the 
most  highly  favourable  conditions  of  external  nature.’ 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  wherever  we  seem  to  lay 
hold  of  primeval  savages  who  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent to  us  the  unchanged  image  of  the  primeval  man, 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  autochthonous  in 
the  places  where  we  now  find  them  is  very  weak,  the 
proofs  that  they  have  never  changed  are  altogether 
wanting ; while  geographical,  physical,  and  linguisti 
considerations  make  it  probable,  though  no  more,  that 
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they  originally  came  from  more  favoured  countries, 
that  they  were  driven  in  the  struggle  for  life  into 
inhospitable  climates, and  that  in  accommodating  them- 
selves to  the  requirements  of  their  new  homes  they 
gradually  descended  from  a higher  level  of  civiliza- 
tion, indicated  by  their  language  and  religion,  to  that 
low  level  in  which  we  find  them  now.  Some  of  them 
have  sunk  so  low  that,  like  individual  members  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Europe,  they  can  no  longer  be  re- 
claimed. Others,  however,  though  shaken  by  sudden 
contact  with  the  benefits  and  the  dangers  of  a higher 
civilization,  may  regain  their  former  health  and 
vigour,  and,  from  having  been  retrogressive  savages, 
become  once  more  progressive  in  the  great  struggle 
for  existence. 

But  if  in  the  cases  just  mentioned  we  feel  inclined 
to  recognize  the  influence  of  degradation,  and  if  we 
class  such  races  as  the  Fuegians,  the  Eskimos,  the 
Bushmen  and  Hottentots,  the  Papuans  and  brown 
Polynesians,  as  retrogressive  savages,  the  question 
arises  where  we  can  hope  to  find  specimens  of  the 
progressive  savage,  or  rather  of  the  natural  man,  who 
might  teach  us  something  of  what  man  may  have 
been  before  civilization  completely  changed  him  into 
an  artificial  being,  forgetful  of  the  essential  purposes 
of  life,  and  who  feels  at  home  no  longer  in  fields  and 
forests,  on  rivers  or  mountains,  but  only  in  that 
enchanted  castle  of  custom  and  fashion  which  he  has 
erected  for  himself  out  of  the  unmeaning  fragments 
of  fonner  ages  1 

My  answer  is  that  after  we  have  collected  the 
primitive  tools  and  weapons  which  lie  buried  beneath 
the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  our  best  chance  of  learn- 
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ing  some  of  the  secrets  of  primitive  civilization  is  to 
study  the  sacred  hymns  and  the  ancient  legends  of 
India,  the  traditions  embodied  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  whatever  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  most 
ancient  literature  of  the  progressive  races  of  the  world, 
the  Italic,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Teutonic  races.  This 
of  course  applies  to  the  Aryan  race  only.  The  Semitic 
races  are  represented  to  us  in  their  progress  from  a 
nomadic  to  a more  or  less  civilized  life  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  earliest  ballads  of  the  Arabs,  and 
in  passages  scattered  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians.  China  too  in  its 
ancient  literature  allows  us  an  insight  into  the  age  of 
a nascent  society,  while  Egypt  discloses  to  us  the  most 
ancient  of  all  civilizations,  which  can  boast  of  a litera- 
ture at  a time  when  the  very  idea  of  writing  was  as 
yet  unknown  to  all  other  nations. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  all  this  is  modern.  In  one 
sense  no  doubt  it  is.  The  Vedic  literature,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  whole  Aryan  race,  presupposes  a suc- 
cession of  intellectual  strata  which  no  chronology  can 
measure.  The  language  of  the  Veda  is  a work  of  art 
which  it  must  have  taken  generations  to  build  up. 
But  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  anything  less  modern 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ? And  is  there  not 
a continuity  in  language  and  thought  which  allows 
us  to  see  even  in  these  literary  remains,  call  them  as 
modern  as  you  like,  something  of  the  first  dawn  of 
human  life.  French  is  a very  modern  language,  but 
in  dden  we  still  hear  the  Sanskrit  svan;  in  journal 
we  recognize  the  old  Vedic  deity  Dyaus.  In  the  same 
way,  we  can  go  back  from  what  is  common  to 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  to  what  was  the  common 
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language  of  the  Aryans  before  they  broke  up  into 
different  nationalities.  In  that  common  Aryan  voca- 
bulary, again,  we  can  distinguish  between  what  is 
radical  and  primitive  and  what  is  formal  and 
secondaiy.  Thus  we  may  go  back  beyond  all  so- 
called  historical  limits  to  a stage  of  primitive  thought, 
represented  by  a small  number  of  radical  concepts, 
and  a still  smaller  number  of  formal  elements.  And 
is  not  that  enough  % Is  it  not  more  historical  and 
more  trustworthy,  at  all  events,  than  all  it  priori 
speculations  1 And  have  we  not  at  least  a right  to 
demand  this  from  our  a priori  friends,  that,  in  run- 
ning their  tunnel  from  the  other  end,  they  should 
take  care  that  when  it  emerges  into  the  daylight  of 
history  it  should  meet  the  tunnel  which  comparative 
philology,  mythology,  and  theology  have  carefully 
dug  out  on  the  opposite  side  through  the  solid  rock 
of  facts  % It  will  never  do  for  a priori  theories  to 
run  counter  to  ct  posteriori  facts.  It  is  a fact,  for 
instance,  proved  by  historical  evidence,  that  fetishism 
represents  a secondary  stage  in  the  growth  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  it  presupposes  an  earlier  stage,  in 
which  the  name  and  the  concept  of  something  divine, 
the  predicate  of  every  fetish,  was  formed.  It  would 
be  fatal,  therefore,  to  any  system  of  a priori  reason- 
ing if  it  placed  fetishism  before  that  phase  in  the 
development  of  human  thought  which  is  represented 
by  the  first  formation  of  divine  concepts.  It  would 
be  a real  hysteron-proteron. 

Again,  it  is  a fact,  proved  by  historical  evidence, 
that  all  the  words  of  the  Aryan  languages  are  derived 
from  definite  roots,  expressive  of  definite  concepts.  It 
would  therefore  be  fatal,  again,  to  any  system  of  a priori 
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reasoning  if  it  attempted  to  derive  words  direct  from 
more  or  less  inarticulate  cries  or  imitations  of  cries, 
and  not  from  that  small  number  of  roots  which  has 
been  proved  to  supply  all  that  is  really  wanted  in 
explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  Aryan  speech. 

Again,  it  is  a fact,  proved  by  historical  evidence, 
that  most  of  the  ancient  deities  of  the  Aryan  nations 
have  names  expressive  of  the  great  powers  of  nature, 
and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  all  historical  scholarship 
if  our  a 'priori  friends  were  to  attempt  to  prove  once 
more  that  the  worship  of  Zeus  was  derived  from  a 
general  reverence  felt  for  a gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Sky,  or  the  belief  in  Eos  from  a sentimental  devotion 
excited  by  a young  lady  of  the  name  of  Dawn.  I be- 
lieve it  will  be  admitted  by  all  honest  anthropologists 
that  the  philological  identification  of  one  single  word, 
Dyaus  in  the  Veda  and  Zeus  in  Homer,  has  done 
more  for  rectifying  our  ideas  of  the  true  course  of 
ancient  Aryan  civilization  than  all  the  myths  and 
customs  of  savages  put  together. 

There  was  a time  when  the  students  of  Oriental 
literature  were  inclined  to  claim  an  extravagant  anti- 
quity for  the  books  which  they  had  rescued  from 
oblivion.  But  that  tendency  has  now  been  changed 
into  the  very  opposite.  There  may  be  traces  of  it 
among  Chinese,  sometimes  among  Egyptian  and 
Accadian  scholars,  but  wherever  we  have  to  deal  with 
a real  literature,  whether  in  India,  Persia,  or  Palestine, 
scholars  are  far  more  anxious  to  point  out  what  is 
modern  than  what  is  ancient,  whether  in  the  Veda, 
•the  A vesta,  or  the  Old  Testament.  I certainly  do  not 
feel  guilty  of  ever  having  claimed  an  excessive  anti- 
quity for  the  Rig-veda.  From  the  very  first,  though 
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I placed  the  whole  of  Yedic  literature  before  Buddhism, 
say  the  sixth  century  B.  c.,  and  though,  owing  to  the 
changes  in  language,  style,  and  thought  which  are 
clearly  perceptible  in  different  parts  of  Vedic  litera- 
ture, owing  also  to  certain  astronomical  dates,  I ven- 
tured to  place  it  between  1000  and  1500  b.  c.,  yet 
I have  never  concealed  my  impression  that  some 
portions  of  the  Veda  may  turn  out  to  be  of  far  more 
recent  origin  h 

But  is  not  that  sufficient  ? Is  it  not  perfectly 
marvellous  that  so  much  that  is  really  old,  so  much 
that  carries  us  back  more  than  3,000  years,  should 
have  been  preserved  to  us  at  all?  Why  will  people 
ask  for  what  is  impossible?  Savages,  they  say,  do 
not  read  and  write,  and  yet  they  want  to  have  trust- 
worthy information  from  literary  documents  com- 
posed by  those  very  savages  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  Among  the  Aryan  nations,  I do  not  believe 
in  any  written  books  before  the  sixth  century  B.  c. 
In  China,  books  may  have  been  older,  papyri  are 
older  in  Egypt,  and  clay  tablets  in  Babylon.  But 
even  when  literature  began,  the  very  last  that  ancient 
people  do  is  to  write  about  themselves,  about  their 
manners  and  customs.  What  we  know  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  ancient  people,  when  they  were 
still  passing  through  that  phase  which  we  call  pro- 
gressive savagery,  comes  to  us  from  strangers  only. 
As  modern  travellers  give  us  full  accounts  of  the  life 
of  savages  who  cannot  speak  and  write  for  themselves, 
our  only  chance  of  learning  something  about  our  own 
ancestors,  before  they  began  to  write,  would  be  from 

1 Rig-veda-Sanhita , the  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans,  translated  by 
M.  M.,  i.  p.  xxxix. 
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ancient  travellers  who  were  interested  in  these  pro- 
mising savages.  Now  it  is  a piece  of  excessive  good 
luck  that,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  Aryan  races,  with 
regard  to  our  own  Teutonic  ancestors,  we  possess  such 
a book,  written  by  a stranger  who  felt  deeply  interested 
in  German  savages,  and  who  has  told  us  what  they 
were,  before  they  could  write  and  tell  us  themselves 
what  they  were.  If  we  want  to  study  the  progressive 
savage,  not  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  according  to 
a priori  philosophy,  nor  as  he  might  have  been, 
according  to  what  we  see  among  Fuegians  of  the 
present  day,  but  as  he  really  was  according  to  the  best 
information  that  could  be  collected  by  the  best  of 
historians,  we  must  read  and  read  again  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus. 

If  history  means  the  evidence  of  contemporary  eye- 
witnesses, I doubt  whether  history  will  ever  enable 
us  to  see  further  into  the  natural  transition  of  bar- 
barism into  civilization  than  in  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus.  To  divide  civilization  from  barbarism  by 
a sharp  line  is  of  course  impossible.  There  are 
remnants  of  barbarism  in  the  most  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  and  there  are  sparks  of  civilization  in 
the  most  distant  ages  of  barbarism- — at  least  of  that 
healthy  barbarism  which  is  represented  to  us  in  the 
Germania,  and  of  which  we  find  but  scanty  frag- 
ments in  the  ancient  literature  of  the  civilizing  nations 
of  the  world. 

Here  we  may  see  ourselves  as  we  were  not  quite 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Here  we  may  see  from  how 
small  beginnings  the  highest  civilization  may  be 
reached.  Here  we  may  study  the  natural  man  as  he 
really  was,  in  some  respects  certainly  a savage,  but 
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a progressive  savage,  as  we  know  from  his  later 
history,  and  certainly  without  one  sign  of  that  cor- 
ruption and  decay  which  is  so  plainly  visible  in 
Hottentots  and  Papuans. 

This  book,  the  account  of  the  site,  the  manners,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  by  Tacitus,  has  had 
various  fates.  To  every  German,  to  every  member 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  it  has  always  been  a kind  of 
national  charter,  a picture  of  a golden  age,  adorned 
with  all  that  is  considered  most  perfect,  pure,  and 
noble  in  human  nature  ; whereas  French  savants  have 
often  either  ridiculed  the  work  of  Tacitus  as  a mere 
romance,  or  so  interpreted  his  words  as  to  turn  the 
ancient  Germans  into  real  Hottentots. 

This  controversy  has  been  carried  on  during  several 
centuries.  M.  Guizot,  for  instance,  in  his  Histoi  y 
of  Civilization,  completely  ignoring  the  distinction 
between  retrogressive  and  progressive  savages,  tried 
to  show  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the 
Germans  of  Tacitus  and  the  Red  Indians  of  the 
present  day. 

This  controversy  became  embittered  by  a curious 
circumstance.  Whereas  Tacitus  and  other’  Roman 
writers  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
their  remarks  on  the  Gauls,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  France,  were  not  only  far  from  complimentary, 
but  happened  to  touch  on  points  on  which  Frenchmen 
are  particularly  sensitive.  Tertullian,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Jews,  is  very  wroth  with  Tacitus 
because  he  used  very  anti-Semitic  language.  He 
actually  calls  Tacitus  a ‘brawler,  and  the  greatest 
teller  of  lies  V The  French  do  not  differ  much  from 

1 Tertullian,  Apulog.  16  : ‘ rabula  et  mendaciorum  loquacissiinus.’ 
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that  opinion,  not  so  much  because  Tacitus  spoke  ill  of 
the  Jews,  and  likewise  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul,  as  because 
he  spoke  so  well  of  the  paysans  du  Danube.  The 
ancient  classical  writers  dwell  rather  strongly  on  the 
unfavourable  side  of  the  Celtic  character.  It  is  well 
known  how  low  an  opinion  Aristotle  formed  of  Celtic 
morality.  Strabo  says  that  the  Celts  are  simple,  but 
proud  and  sensitive,  fond  of  dress  and  ornaments. 
It  is  even  hinted  that  they  dyed  their  hair,  and 
allowed  their  moustache  to  grow,  so  that  it  interfered 
with  the  comfort  of  eating  and  drinking1.  Strabo 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  are  not  malicious,  but  reck- 
less, changeable,  fond  of  innovation,  and  never  to  be 
depended  on.  They  are  quick  in  their  resolutions, 
but  often  inconsiderate,  fond  of  war,  brave,  but  in- 
tolerably conceited  if  victorious,  and  quite  demoralized 
if  defeated.  Polybius  confirms  that  their  first  on- 
slaught is  terrible,  but  both  Caesar  and  Livy  agree  as 
to  their  want  of  steadiness  and  pei’severance.  Other 
Latin  authors  add  that  they  are  unmanageable  and 
inclined  to  revolutions,  and  that,  owing  to  continual 
factions,  many  are  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and 
to  try  their  fortunes  as  adventurers  elsewhere.  Still 
darker  colours  were  added  by  others  to  this  picture 
of  national  depravity.  The  state  of  morality  in  Gaul 
was  such  that  it  was  considered  infamous  for  a father 
to  be  seen  in  company  with  his  son  before  the  latter 
had  come  of  age.  At  the  death  of  a nobleman  his 
widow  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  subjected  to  a trial 
as  to  whether  she  had  been  the  cause  of  her  husband’s 
death.  Strabo  affirms  that  it  was  their  custom  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  their  enemies  after  a battle,  and 

1 See  Strabo,  iv.  196;  Plin.  xviii.  12  ; Liv.  xxxviii.  17. 
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to  hang  them  on  the  heads  of  their  horses,  or  nail 
them  over  their  doors.  While  German  scholars  com- 
posed this  mosaic  out  of  all  the  stones  that  classical 
writers  had  ever  thrown  at  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
French  writers  retaliated  by  either  throwing  discredit 
on  Tacitus,  the  supposed  encomiast  of  the  Germans, 
or  by  showing  that  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Teutonic  race  proves  better 
than  anything  else  that,  at  his  time,  the  Germans  had 
not  yet  emerged  from  a state  of  the  grossest  bar- 
barism, and  were  incapable,  therefore,  as  yet  of  vices 
which  they  maintain  are  the  outcome  of  a more 
advanced  state  of  civilization. 

To  my  mind,  apart  from  any  national  idiosyncrasies, 
the  description  which  Tacitus  gives  us  of  the  Germans, 
as  he  had  seen  them,  is  perfectly  unique  and  in- 
valuable as  a picture  of  what  I should  willingly  call 
the  life  of  progressive  savages.  What  should  we  give 
if,  besides  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  we  had  the 
accounts  of  travellers  who  had  actually  seen  the 
ancient  Rishis  of  India  with  their  flocks  and  families, 
their  priests  and  sacrifices,  their  kings  and  battles'? 
What  should  we  give  if,  besides  the  Homeric  poems, 
we  had  the  work  of  an  eye-witness  who  could  describe 
to  us  the  real  Troy,  and  the  real  fight  between  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  ? This  is  what  Tacitus  has  done  for 
Germany,  and  at  a time  when  the  ancient  religion 
was  still  living,  when  the  simple  laws  of  a primitive 
society  were  still  observed,  and  when  the  epic  poems 
of  a later  time  were  still  being  sung  as  ballads  at  the 
feasts  of  half-naked  warriors ! In  Tacitus,  therefore, 
and  not  in  the  missionary  accounts  of  Melanesian 
savages,  should  we  study  the  truly  primitive  man, 
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primitive  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  shall  ever 
know  of  primitive  man,  and  primitive  certainly  in 
a far  truer  sense  than  Papuans  or  Fuegians  are  likely 
to  be  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I cannot  understand 
how  an  historian  like  Guizot  could  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  so  much  misguided  by  national  prejudice 
as  to  speak  of  Tacitus  as  a kind  of  Montaigne  01* 
Rousseau,  who,  in  a fit  of  disgust  with  his  own 
country,  drew  a picture  of  Germany  as  a mere  satire 
on  Roman  manners,  or  to  call  the  Germania  ‘the 
eloquent  sulking  of  a patriotic  philosopher  who  wishes 
to  see  virtue  where  he  does  not  find  the  disgraceful 
effeminacy  and  the  elegant  depravity  of  an  old  society.’ 
Surely  the  work  of  Tacitus  cannot  have  been  very 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  great  French  historian 
when  he  delivered  this  judgement.  If  Tacitus,  like 
Rousseau  or  Voltaire,  had  intended  to  draw  the 
picture  of  an  ideal  barbarism,  would  he  have  men- 
tioned the  many  vices  of  the  German  Utopia,  the 
indolence  of  the  Germans,  their  drunkenness,  their 
cruelty  to  slaves,  their  passion  for  gambling,  and 
their  riotous  revels?  Besides,  three-fourths  of  his 
book  treat  of  subjects  which  have  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  Roman  society,  nay,  which  are  of  so  little 
interest  to  the  general  reader  that  I doubt  whether 
many  Romans  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
them.  The  facts  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Tacitus  are  so  loosely  strung  together  that  his  book 
looks  more  like  a collection  of  memoranda  than  the 
compact  and  pointed  pamphlet  of  a political  satirist. 
We  need  only  read  the  letters  of  Voltaire  on  England, 
or  Montalembert’s  pamphlet,  Be  VAvgleterre,  in  order 
to  perceive  the  difference  between  a political  satire 
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and  an  historical  memoir.  No  doubt  a man  of  the 
temper  of.  Tacitus  would  naturally  dwell  with  satis- 
faction on  the  bright  side  of  the  German  character, 
and,  while  holding  before  the  eyes  of  his  own  nation 
the ' picture  of  a brave  and  simple,  religious  and 
independent  race,  might  naturally  think  of  what 
Rome  once  had  been,  and  was  no  longer.  But  there 
is  no  more  sarcasm  or  satire  in  his  work  than  is  in- 
separable from  a straightforward  statement  of  facts 
when  addressed  to  ears  no  longer  accustomed  to  the 


sound  of  unvarnished  truth. 

So  little  did  M.  Guizot  perceive  the  unique  char- 
acter of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  as  an  historical 
document  of  the  earliest  stage  of  society,  that  he 
amused  himself  with  collecting  from  various  books  ■ 
of  travel  a number  of  facts  observed  among  the  very 
lowest  races  in  America  and  Africa,  which,  as  ie 
thinks,  form  an  exact  parallel  to  the  statements  o 
Tacitus  with  regard  to  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
the  Germans.  His  parallel  columns,  which  occupy 
nearly  ten  pages,  are  certainly  amusing,  but  they 
prove  nothing,  least  of  all  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  healthy  sons  of  Germany  and  the  tattoed 
cannibals  of  New  Zealand..  If  they  prove  anything, 
it  is  that  there  is  one  kind  of  barbarism  throng  1 
which  every  nation  has  to  pass,  the  childhood  and 
wild  youth  of  a race,  to  be  followed  by  the  mature 
vigour  of  a nation’s  manhood,  and  that  there  is 
another  kind  of  barbarism  which  leads  to  nothing 
but  ends  in  mere  brutality,  shrinking  from  contact 
with  higher  civilization  and  succumbing  when  it  at- 
tempts to  imitate  with  monkeyish  delight  tie  vn  ues 
and  vices  of  a more  advanced  society.  Why  is  it  that 
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the  fresh  breezes  of  European  civilization  proved 
fatal  to  the  consumptive  barbarism  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  Australia,  while  the  strong-  constitution 
of  the  Germans  of  Tacitus  resisted  even  the  poisonous 
vapours  of  Roman  life  ? When  the  results  are  so 
different,  surely  there  must  be  a difference  in  the  ante- 
cedents; and  though  M.  Guizot  is  successful  in  showing 
that  in  some  respects  the  ancient  Germans  did  the 
same  things  and  said  the  same  things  as  Ojibways 
and  Papuans,  he  forgets  in  drawing  his  conclusion 
the  old  proverb,  Si  duo  dicunt  idem,  non  est  idem. 

After  these  remarks  it  will  perhaps  seem  less  sur- 
prising that  students  of  antiquity  should  decline  to 
answer  the  point-blank  question  whether  man  began 
his  life  on  earth  as  a savage.  Every  definition  that 
has  been  attempted  of  a savage  in  general,  has  broken 
down  as  soon  as  it  was  confronted  with  facts.  The 
only  characteristic  of  the  savage  which  remained  and 
was  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  sharpest  cross- 
examination,  was  cannibalism.  But  I am  not  aware 
that  even  the  most  extreme  believers  in  the  primitive 
savage  would  insist  on  his  having  been  necessarily 
a cannibal,  a kind  of  human  Kronos,  swallowing-  his 
own  kith  and  kin. 

Every  attempt  to  place  the  savage  who  can  no 
longer  be  called  civilized  in  the  place  of  the  savage 
who  can  not  yet  be  so  called,  could  only  end,  as  it  has, 
in  utter  confusion  of  thought. 

Something,  however,  will  be  gained,  or  at  all  events 
some  kind  of  mutual  understanding  will  become  pos- 
sible, if  in  future  discussions  on  the  character  of 
primitive  man  a careful  distinction  is  made  between 

the  two  kinds  of  savages,  the  progressive  and  the 

I.  N 
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retrogressive.  When  that  distinction  has  once  been 
grasped,  the  question  whether  man  began  as  a savage 
has  no  longer  anything  perplexing  about  it.  Man 
certainly  began  as  a savage,  hut  as  a progressive 
savage.  He  certainly  did  not  begin  with  an  innate 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  was  a being  altogether  foul  and  filthy, 
that  when  he  grew  up  he  invariably  ill-treated  his 
wife  or  wives,  and  that  still  later  in  life  he  passed  his 

time  in  eating  his  children. 

If  we  must  need  form  theories  or  reason  by  analogy 
on  the  primitive  state  of  man,  let  us  go  to  the  nearest 
ci-vres,  such  as  the  Vedic  Hindus,  or  the  Germans  as 
described  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  but  not  to  Fuegians 
who  in  time,  and  probably  in  space  also,  are  the  mos 
widely  removed  from  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  our 
globe.  If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Saxons,  when  they  first  settled  m these 
isles,  should  we  imagine  that  they  must  have  re- 
sembled the  most  depraved  classes  of  modern  Lngiis  1 
society  1 Let  us  but  once  see  clearly  that  the  Fuegian, 
whether  as  described  by  Darwin  or  by  Parker  Snow 
is  the  most  modern  of  human  beings,  and  we  shall 
pause  before  we  seek  in  him  the  image  of  the  first 
ancestor  of  the  human  race.  Wherever  we  look  we 
can  see  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  human  race.  We  can 
see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  if  we  look  at  the  living 
representatives  of  some  of  our  oldest  and  nobles 
families  ; we  can  read  it  in  history  if  we  compare 
ancient  India  with  modern  India,  ancient  Greece  with 
modern  Greece.  The  idea  that  the  Fuegian  was  salted 
and  preserved  for  us  during  many  thousands  of  years, 
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so  that  we  might  study  in  him  the  original  type  of 
man,  is  nothing  but  a poetical  sentiment,  unsupported 
alike  by  fact,  analogy,  and  reason. 

I know  full  well  that  when  I speak  of  the  Germans 
of  Tacitus  or  of  the  Aryans  of  the  Veda  as  the  ci-pres 

0 primitive  man,  all  the  indications  of  modern,  or  at 
all  events  of  secondary  and  tertiary  thought  which 

1 have  pointed  out  myself  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  which  might  easily  be  collected  from  the 
book  of  Tacitus,  will  be  mustered  against  me.  Must 
I quote  the  old  saying  again  : Est  quadam  prodire 
terms,  si  non  datur  ultra  ? All  I maintain  is  that 
these  historical  documents  bring  us  as  near  to  the 
primitive  man  as  historical  documents  can  bring  us ; 
but  that  the  nearest  point  within  our  reach  is  still 
very  far  from  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  no  one 
has  pointed  out  more  often  than  myself. 

There  is,  however,  plenty  of  work  still  to  be  done  in 
slowly  following  up  the  course  of  human  progress 
and  tracing  it  back  to  its  earliest  stages,  as  far  as 
iterary,  monumental,  and  traditional  documents  will 
allow  us  to  do  so.  There  are  many  intricate  windings 
of  that  historical  river  to  be  explored,  many  riddles  to 
be  solved,  many  lessons  to  be  learnt.  One  thing  only 
is  quite  certain— namely,  that  the  private  diary  of 

ie  first  man  will  never  be  discovered,  least  of  all  at 
Gape  Horn. 

I have  thus  tried  to  show  how  untenable  is  the 
theory  which  would  boldly  identify  the  modern 
savage  with  primitive  man,  and  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  whenever  we  take  even  a few  hints  here 
and  there  from  degraded  tribes  of  the  present  day  in 
order  to  fill  out  our  imaginary  picture  of  the  earliest 
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civilization  of  our  race.  Some  lessons,  and  even  im- 
portant lessons,  may  be  learnt  from  savages,  it  on  y 
they  are  studied  in  a truly  scholarlike  spirit,  as  they 
have  been,  for  instance,  by  Callaway  and  Codnngton, 
by  Waitz  and  Tylor.  But  if  the  interpretation  of  an 
Homeric  custom  or  myth  requires  care,  that  of  African 
or  Polynesian  customs  or  myths  requires  ten  times 
greater  care;  and  if  a man  shrinks  from  writing  on 
the  Veda  because  he  does  not  know  Sanskrit,  he 
should  tremble  whenever  he  writes  the  names  of 
Zulus,  unless  he  has  some  idea  of  what  Bantu  grammar 


means.  „ , . . ,,  , • 

In  arguing  so  far,  I have  carefully  kept  to  the  his- 
torical point  of  view,  though  I am  well  aware  that 
the  principal  traits  in  the  imaginary  picture  of  primi- 
tive man  are  generally  taken  from  a very  different 
source.  We  are  so  made  that  for  everything  that 
comes  before  us  we  have  to  postulate  a cause  and 
a beginning.  We  therefore  postulate  a cause  and  a 
beginning  for  man.  The  ethnologist  is  not  concerned 
with  the  first  cause  of  man,  but  he  cannot  resist  the 
craving  of  his  mind  to  know  at  least  the  beginning 

Most  ethnologists  used  to  hold  that,  as  each  indi- 
vidual begins  as  a child,  mankind  also  began  as  a 
child;  and  they  imagined  that  a careful  observation 
of  the  modern  child  would  give  them  some  idea  ot  the 
character  of  the  primeval  child.  Much  ingenuity  has 
been  spent  on  this  subject  since  the  days  of  ^ oltaire 
and  many  amusing  books  have  been  the  result , ti  1 
was  seen  at  last  that  the  modern  baby  and  the  primeval 
baby  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  name,  not  even 
a mother  or  a nurse. 
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It  was  chiefly  due  to  Darwin,  and  to  the  new 
impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  theory  of  evolution, 
that  this  line  of  argument  was  abandoned  as  hopeless. 
Darwin  boldly  asked  the  question  whose  child  the 
primeval  human  baby  could  have  been,  and  he 
answered  it  by  representing  the  human  baby  as  the 
child  of  non-human  parents.  Admitting  even  the 
possibility  of  this  transitio  in  cdiud  genus,  which 
the  most  honest  of  Darwin’s  followers  strenuously 
deny,  what  should  we  gain  by  this  for  our  purpose — 
namely,  for  knowing  the  primitive  state  of  man,  the 
earliest  glimmerings  of  the  human  intellect  ? Our 
difficulties  would  remain  exactly  the  same,  only 
pushed  back  a little  further. 

Disappointing  as  it  may  sound,  the  fact  must  be 
faced,  nevertheless,  that  our  reasoning  faculties,  won- 
derful as  they  are,  break  down  completely  before  all 
problems  concerning  the  origin  of  things.  We  may 
imagine,  we  may  believe,  anything  we  like  about  the 
first  man ; we  can  know  absolutely  nothing.  If  we 
trace  him  back  to  a primeval  cell,  the  primeval  cell  that 
could  become  a man  is  more  mysterious  by  far  than 
the  man  that  was  evolved  from  a cell.  If  we  trace 
him  back  to  a primeval  pro-anthropos,  the  pro- 
anthropos  is  more  unintelligible  to  us  than  even  the 
protanthropos  would  be.  If  we  trace  back  the  whole 
solar  system  to  a rotating  nebula,  that  wonderful 
nebula  which  by  evolution  and  revolution  could 
become  an  inhabitable  universe  is,  again,  far  more 
mysterious  than  the  universe  itself. 

The  lesson  that  there  are  limits  to  our  knowledge  is 
an  old  lesson,  but  it  has  to  be  taught  again  and  again. 
It  was  taught  by  Buddha,  it  was  taught  by  Socrates. 
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and  it  was  taught  for  the  last  time  in  the  most 
powerful  manner  by  Kant.  Philosophy  has  been 
called  the  knowledge  of  our  knowledge ; it  might  he 
called  more  truly  the  knowledge  of  our  ignorance,  or, 
to  adopt  the  more  moderate  language  of  Kant,  the 
knowledge  of  the  limits  of  our  knowledge. 


PREHISTORIC  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
INDO-EUROPEANS  \ 


HE  ever-increasing  division  and  subdivision  of 


almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  into 
more  special  branches  of  study  make  the  specialist, 
whether  he  like  it  or  not,  more  and  more  dependent 
on  the  judgement  and  the  help  of  his  fellow  workers. 
A geologist  in  our  days  has  often  to  deal  with 
questions  that  concern  the  mineralogist,  the  chemist, 
the  archaeologist,  the  philologist,  nay,  the  astronomer, 
rather  than  the  geologist  pur  et  simple,  and,  as  life  is 
too  short  for  all  this,  nothing  is  left  to  him  but  to 
appeal  to  his  colleagues  for  counsel  and  help.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  university  life  that 
any  one  who  is  in  trouble  about  some  question  outside 
his  own  domain,  can  at  once  get  the  very  best  infor- 
mation from  his  colleagues,  and  many  of  the  happiest 
views  and  brightest  solutions  of  complicated  problems 
are  due,  as  is  well  known,  to  this  free  intercourse, 
this  scientific  give  and  take  in  our  academic  centres. 
Here  the  services  of  the  nearest  neighbour  are  always 
at  hand;  in  fact,  there  is  much  work  now  being 
done  which  could  not  be  done  at  all  except  by  such 
co-operation. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  this  dependence  of  one  science 
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on  many  others  felt  more  strongly  than  in  the  Science 
of  Language.  There  is,  of  course,  hardly  a subject 
untouched  by  that  science,  as  little  as  there  is  any- 
thing that  is  not  touched  by  language  itself ; so  that, 
without  help  from  other  quarters,  a study  of  the 
Science  of  Language  would  seem  altogether  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  A student  of  that 
science  must,  no  doubt,  possess  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  some  at  least  of  the  so-called  typical  languages, 
whether  Greek  and  Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  Hebrew 
and  Arabic,  or  Telugu,  Burmese,  Chinese,  &e.  Besides 
these  typical  languages  there  is  no  dialect  which  has 
not  occasionally  to  be  put  under  contribution,  and 
there  are  besides  the  extinct  monumental  languages, 
such  as  ancient  Egyptian,  Accadian,  Babylonian,  and 
Assyrian,  forming  a background  to  the  history  of 
language  that  cannot  safely  be  neglected. 

But  that  is  not  all.  As  soon  as  the  student  begins 
to  deal  not  only  with  words,  but  with  the  things 
which  they  signify — and  how  can  the  two  ever  be 
separated  % — he  cannot  safely  ignore  the  mythology 
and  folklore  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity:  he  has 
to  be  conversant  with  their  customs,  their  beliefs, 
their  religious  institutions,  their  ancient  law,  and 
finally,  with  their  historic  and  prehistoric  past. 

Unless  a student  can  appeal  for  help  to  recognized 
authorities  on  all  these  subjects,  he  is  apt  to  make 
brilliant  discoveries  which  explode  at  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  specialist,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  pass 
by  facts  which  have  only  to  be  pointed  out  in  order 
to  disclose  their  significance  and  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. People  are  hardly  aware  of  the  benefit  which 
every  branch  of  science  derives  from  the  free  and 
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generous  exchange  of  ideas,  particularly  in  our 
Universities,  where  everybody  may  avail  himself  of 
the  advice  and  help  of  his  colleagues,  whether  they 
warn  him  against  yet  impossible  theories,  or  call  his 
attention  to  a book  or  an  article  where  the  very  point 
that  interests  him  has  been  fully  worked  out  and 
settled  once  for  all. 

To  live  and  move  in  such  an  academic  atmosphere, 
however,  is  given  to  few  only;  and,  when  it  is 
impossible  that  a great  scientific  problem  should  be 
thrashed  out  by  many  flails  on  the  same  floor,  the 
next  best  thing  that  can  happen  is  that  a scholar 
eminent  in  his  own  department,  and  who  knows  what 
sound  learning  means,  should  for  once  step  boldly  out 
of  his  own  domain,  and  take  an  independent  survey 
of  the  preserves  of  his  neighbours.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  considerable  risk  to  the  bold  adventurer.  He 
is  sure  to  be  called  an  interloper,  an  ignoramus, 
a mere  dilettante ; but,  whatever  accidents  he  may 
meet  with  himself,  the  subject  itself  is  sure  to  be 
benefited.  Victor  Hehn’s  excellent  book,  Kultur- 
pflanzen  und  Haudhiere  in  ikrem  Uebergang  cius 
Asien  nach  Griechenland  und  Italian  (fifth  edition, 
1885),  has  shown  how  much  the  history  of  botany  and 
zoology  may  gain  from  a study  of  the  annals  of 
language,  and  the  best  among  recent  books  on 
mythology,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  German, 
testify  to  the  complete  revolution  which  the  study 
of  the  Science  of  Language  has  wrought  in  a truly 
scholarlike  study  of  classical  myths  and  customs,  by 
supplying  the  distant  background  from  which  the 
stream  of  Aryan  mythology  has  sprung.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  a traveller  who  spends  a few 
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days  in  a country  observes  things  which  never  strike 
the  residents,  and  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  a man 
who  once  knows  what  it  is  to  know  anything 
thoroughly,  should  in  surveying  a new  field  see 
things  which,  from  being  too  familiar,  have  failed 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  student. 

I strongly  felt  the  truth  of  this  when  reading 
a German  book,  published  in  1894,  under  the  title, 
Vorgeschichte  der  Indo-Europaer,  by  Rudolph  von 
Jhering.  The  authors  name  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  jurists  of  Germany,  and  his  recent  death 
has  left  a gap  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  His 
whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  ancient 
law,  more  particularly  of  Roman  law,  and  it  was  the 
leading  principle  of  all  his  brilliant  researches  to 
discover  in  everything  that  has  become  formal  its 
original  substance,  in  what  seems  unmeaning  its  true 
purpose,  in  what  is  irrational  its  original  rciison 
d’etre. 

This  is  the  very  principle  that  guides,  or  ought  to 
guide,  the  student  of  language.  He  has  always  to  try 
to  discover  in  what  is  purely  formal  in  language 
something  that  was  in  its  origin  full  of  life  and 
meaning.  He  has  to  start  with  the  conviction  that 
there  can  be  nothing  in  language  that  had  not  an 
intelligible  purpose,  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  now 
irregular  that  was  not  at  first  regular,  nothing 
irrational  that  was  not  originally  rational.  The 
same  principle  has  been  applied  with  great  success 
to  the  deciphering  of  ancient  mythology  and  folklore, 
and  it  has  long  been  felt  that  ancient  laws  and 
customs  required  the  same  treatment,  and  would 
often  under  such  treatment  disclose  the  working  of 
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human  reason  even  behind  the  tangled  web  of  the 
most  perplexing  tegal  formalities. 

Brought  up  in  that  school,  or  rather,  having  been 
the  founder  of  that  school  of  jurisprudence,  Jhering 
was  in  his  very  element  when  he  came  to  deal  with 
the  language,  the  ' laws,  and  customs  of  the  Aryan 
speakers  at  large;  and  though  his  work  will  be 
criticized  on  many  points  by  the  scholar,  he  has 
pointed  out  and  opened  in  it  new  avenues  which  are 
full  of  promise  and  light. 

Jhering  s book,  which  has  aroused  a deep  interest 
in  Germany,  and  is  to  appear  in  a French  translation 
also,  has  as  yet  hardly  been  noticed  at  all  in  England, 
though  the  matters  with  which  it  chiefly  deals  have 
of  late  years  formed  the  subject  of  a very  heated 
controversy  among  English  scholars.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  ‘ Home  of  the  Aryas,’  and  of  the  original 
migration  of  the  Aryan  race  from  east  to  west  or 
from  west  to  east1?  Every  kind  of  argument,  chiefly 
derived  from  language,  has  been  used  to  show 
that  the  Aryas  must  have  started  from  Kohistan, 
from  Armenia,  from  the  Caucasus,  from  the  Caspian 
Sea,  from  the  Rokitno  swamps  in  Russia,  from  the 
Danube  or  the  Dnieper,  from  Germany,  from  Scandi- 
navia, nay,  from  the  North  Pole1. 

I myself  was  satisfied  that  the  materials  at  our 
disposal  would  not  justify  us  in  saying  more  than 
that  the  home  of  the  Aryas  was  ‘somewhere  in  Asia.’ 
But,  while  most  scholars  looked  upon  the  migration 
of  the  Aryas,  from  whatever  home  they  started,  as 
one  continuous  progress,  or  as  a journey  from  a common 
centre  in  two  directions,  one  towards  the  south-east 

1 M.  M.,  Biographies  of  Words,  p.  107. 
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(Persia,  India),  the  other  towards  the  north-west 
(Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Gaul),  Professor  von  Jhering  takes  an  entirely  new 
view,  which  may  help  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
views  hitherto  prevailing.  He  does  not  look  upon 
the  migration  of  the  Aryas  as  one  uninterrupted 
expedition;  but  he  admits  repeated  migrations, 
repeated  halts,  and  therefore  not  one,  but  several 
homes  of  the  Aryas  in  different  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  He  distinguishes  at  least  three  periods  in 
the  earliest  history  of  the  Aryan  speakers,  (i)  That 
of  their  original  home  somewhere  in  Asia;  (2)  that  of 
their  wanderings  towards  the  north-west  and  south- 
east ; (3)  that  of  their  second  home,  or  rather  of  the 
temporary  settlement  of  the  north-western  bianch 
of  the  Aryan  family  previous  to  their  spreading  over 
Europe. 

The  first  may  be  called  the  Aryan  Period,  the 
second  the  Period  of  the  Migration,  the  third  the 
Indo-European  Period.  Each  of  these  periods  ought, 
he  thinks,  to  have  left  its  traces  in  the  language,  the 
customs,  and  the  laws  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Aryan  family.  The  first  period  is,  of  course,  reputed 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  if  we  can  speak 
of  civilization  when  there  was  as  yet  neitliei  civis 
nor  civitas.  There  is  a fashion  even  in  scientific 
research.  At  first  when  scholars  were  fascinated  by 
finding  a number  of  words  shared  by  every  one  of 
the  Aryan  languages,  and  therefore  belonging  to  a 
period  before  their  first  separation,  and  when  some 
of  these  words  were  found  to  express  things  and 
institutions,  not  unknown  even  in  modern  times,  the 
temptation  was  great  to  say,  ‘ Look,  how  advanced 
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our  Aryan  ancestors  were  even  at  a time  previous  to 
the  beginning  of  history,  say  3000  or  even  5000  B.c.’ 

If  we  find  such  a compound  as  vis-pati  in  San- 
skrit, meaning  lord  of  a vis  or  a clan,  and  again  in 
Zend  vis-paiti,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  in 
Lithuanian  Wiesz-pats,  does  it  not  follow  that  even 
before  their  first  separation  the  Ary  as  had  had  their 
settlements  (vis,  Lat.  vicus),  and  a recognized  head 
for  each,  a pati  or  iroVts?  Again,  if  one  member  of 
the  south-eastern  and  one  of  the  north-western 
branch  share  the  same  term  for  king,  does  it  not 
follow  that  at  that  remote  time  they  were  governed 
by  kings,  that  they  were  guided  by  monarchical 
principles,  that  they  had  a political  life  which  rested 
on  the  recognition  of  royal  authority  in  war  and 
peace  ? 

There  came,  however,  a reaction.  Does  it  follow, 
it  was  said,  because  we  find  rec-s  in  Latin,  ra  g or 
ragr-an  in  Sanskrit,  ri  in  Irish,  that,  therefore,  the 
Aryas  in  their  primitive  home  recognized  a king  by 
the  grace  of  God,  a monarch,  whether  elected  or 
hereditary,  possessed  of  the  power  of  enforcing  laws, 
of  declaring  war,  of  acting  as  military  leader,  and  as 
dispenser  of  the  booty  conquered  by  his  soldiers  1 

Far  from  it,  it  was  rejoined.  Rex,  if  derived  from 
a root  ra g or  ar<j,  meaning  to  lead  (cf.  rigu,  straight), 
need  not  have  been  more  than  a guide  or  leader  of 
his  own  clan ; nay,  the  man  who  steers  a vessel, 
a gubernator,  might  well  have  been  called  a ra g. 
For  this  kind  of  uncertainty  we  must  be  prepared, 
both  on  the  negative  and  on  the  positive  side.  Be- 
cause Sanskrit  ra g may  be  translated  by  rex,  it 
certainly  does  not  follow  that  the  royalty  of  the  first 
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Aryan  Home  had  any  similarity  to  the  royalty  of 
Lonis  XIV.  Professor  Jhering  himself  leans  rather 
towards  the  negative  side,  at  least  as  far  as  the  First 
Period  is  concerned.  He  is  anxious  to  show  that  the 
state  of  civilization  in  the  Aryan  Home  was  low,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  contrast  it  all  the  bettei  with  the 
civilization  that  sprang  up  during  the  Aryan  Migra- 
tion, and,  later  still,  in  the  Second  Home,  and  finally 
in  the  various  centres  of  national  life  in  Euiope. 

He  also  warns  us  against  a danger  which  has 
hardly  any  existence  now,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had,  of 
seeing  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  an  image  of  the 
First  Aryan  Home,  or  on  looking  on  the  Germania 
of  Tacitus  as  reflecting  the  state  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
peans during  their  migrations,  or  while  still  dwelling 
together  in  their  Second  Home.  Yet  he  forgets 
himself  occasionally,  and  appeals  to  the  Rig-veda 
and  to  Tacitus  as  containing  a residuum  at  least  of 
the  earliest  period  of  Aryan  life.  Here  very  great 
caution  and  tact  are  required.  The  social  state  of  the 
Germans,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  may  contain  a resi- 
duum of  earlier  institutions ; but  w e should  1 emembei 
that  Tacitus  wrote  with  a purpose,  and  that  he  had 
eyes  for  the  bright  side  of  German  life  only,  that  he 
was  in  fact,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  pointing 
a lesson  for  the  benefit  of  his  Roman  readers.  Not 
everything  that  has  a primitive  savour  need  be  a 
residuum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  a survival  of  primi- 
tive realities. 

Still,  with  this  proviso  of  fallibility  which  all 
students  of  prehistoric  subjects  are  bound  to  admit, 
illustrations,  whether  taken  from  the  Rig-veda,  01 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Homeric  poems  or  the 
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Germania  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  welcomed  as 
throwing  converging  rays  of  light  on  what  is  by 
necessity  full  of  obscurity.  Even  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  modern  savages,  whether  in  the  Anda- 
man Islands  or  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  may  now  and 
then  serve  as  parallels,  and,  so  far,  as  explanations  of 
what  seems  unintelligible  in  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  ancient  Aryas,  if  only  we  remember  that,  like 
Tacitus  of  old,  modern  observers  also  are  very  apt 
to  see  what  they  wish  to  see,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil. 

If  the  possession  of  a name  for  king  does  not  prove 
the  existence  of  a royal  monarchy,  not  even  of 
crowns  and  sceptres  and  thrones,  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  First  Aryan  Home,  neither  does  the 
occurrence  of  such  a word  as  pur  or  puri  in  San- 
skrit and  of  ttoXls  in  Greek  certify  the  existence, 
during  the  earliest  period  of  Aryan  history,  of  what 
we  mean  by  a town.  No  doubt,  pura  is  used  in  the 
epical  Sanskrit  in  the  sense  of  town,  as  in  Has  tin  a- 
pura  and  similar  names  ; but  pur  in  the  Veda  need 
not  have  been  more  than  a stronghold,  or  even  a 
stockade,  or  a barricaded  place,  particularly  when  we 
meet  with  such  expressions  as  ayasi  phr,  an  iron  pur, 
or  a barrier  made  of  some  kind  of  metal.  Even  in 
such  words  as  d/cpoVoAis,  7ro'Ais  is  clearly  not  more  than 
a fortified  place,  a burg.  If,  therefore,  Professor 
Jhering  says  that  the  name  for  town  was  un- 
known to  the  Aryas  before  their  separation,  he  is  not 
quite  correct.  The  name  was  known,  but  of  course 
its  meaning  was  not  yet  what  it  became  in  later 
times.  There  was  even  another  word,  before  the 
Aryan  Separation,  which  afterwards  came  to  mean 
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town,  viz.,  vastu,  for  instance,  in  Kapilav^stu,  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  Buddha,  which  is  the  Greek 
CUTTV,  whatever  objections  may  be  raised  against  it 
on  phonetic  grounds. 

No  doubt  we  learn  from  Sanskrit  that  vastu,  or 
vastu,  meant  originally  no  more  than  a dwelling- 
place  ; but  what  else  could  the  original  name  for 
a town  have  meant  ? Town  itself  meant  etymo- 
logically no  more  than  an  enclosure,  German  Zaun, 
hedge,  and  even  Stadt  need  not  have  meant  more 
than  a stabling,  or  a station.  What  the  ancient  pur 
was  like  in  Aryan  and  even  in  later  times,  we  have 
absolutely  no  means  of  knowing.  The  existence, 
however,  of  the  word  for  house  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  dam  a,  5o>o  s,  domus,  shows  that  the  abodes 
of  the  early  Ary  as,  though  made  of  wood,  and  not  as 
yet  of  stone,  were  no  longer  mere  tents  ; while  the 
Greek  title  8e<nnmjs,  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  dam- 
pati,  or  dams-pati,  pater  domtis  or  pater  familids 
allows  us  a glimpse  of  the  slow  development  ot 
houses  and  families  into  settlements  and  more  or  less 
organized  political  units. 

The  occurrence  in  the  Veda  of  expressions  such  as 
dame,  dame  ‘in  every  house,’  would  lead  us  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  clusters  of  houses,  if  not  of  streets, 
at  least  in  Yedic  homesteads.  Again  such  common 
Aryan  words  as  vis,  vesa,  which,  as  oTkos  in  Greek, 
mean  simply  house,  while  the  Latin  vicus  means 
village,  show  an  advance  beyond  the  mere  stockade 
or  the  fortified  mountain  retreat,  and  enable  us  to 
perceive  a certain  progress  in  the  organization  of 
village  communities  under  an  officer  called  vis-pati, 
long  before  the  First  Aryan  Separation  had  taken  place. 
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Professor  Jhering  brings  some  new  arguments  in 
support  of  the  belief  that  the  First  Aryan  Home  was 
somewhere  in  Asia,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a hot  country. 
It  had  been  pointed  out  by  others  that  there  are  no 
common  Aryan  terms  for  stable,  for  hay  or  straw, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  all  probability  the  early  Aryas 
lived  in  a climate  where  stables  and  straw  were  not 
required,  but  where  cows  and  sheep  were  able  to  live 
in  winter  also  in  the  open  air.  The  common  name  for 
cattle,  pasu  in  Sanskrit  and  pecus  in  Latin,  seems  to 
have  meant  tied  or  tethered  cattle,  and  its  presence 
in  the  noith-western  and  south-eastern  branches  shows 
at  all  events  that  the  Aryas,  before  they  separated, 
were  not  mere  hunters,  but  kept  their  flocks  together! 
either  tethered  or  with  the  help  of  the  dog,  the  earliest 
of  domesticated  animals,  the  svan  in  Sanskrit,  the 
kvg)v  and  cants  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  Gothic  hinds, 
the  Irish  cvt. 

Pi  ofessor  Jhering  brings  forward  another  ingenious 
argument  to  show  that  the  First  Home  of  the  Aryas 
was  in  a very  hot  climate,  where  people  wore  little 
or  no  clothing.  Seeing,  as  he  always  does,  in  certain 
unintelligible  features  of  Roman  law  a residuum  of 
former  intelligible  customs,  he  points  to  the  fact  that 
Roman  law  requires  a man  who  is  about  to  search 
a house  for  stolen  goods,  to  enter  into  the  house  naked, 
with  nothing  on  beyond  a licium—L  e.  a skin  round 
his  loins  (Gaj.  iii.  193).  That  the  reason  of  this  cannot 
have  been,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  prevent  him 
from  smuggling  something  into  or  out  of  the  house,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  his  companions  and  witnesses 
were  not  required  to  adopt  the  same  costume  Pro- 
fessor Jhering  sees  in  the  retention  of  this  attire  one 
L 0 
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of  many  reminiscences  of  a former  period  of  history 
when  everybody  wore  a liciwni  and  nothing  else,  that 
is,  when  the  Aryas  lived  in  a hot  climate  somewhere 
in  Asia. 

By  itself  this  argument  would  seem  hardly  strong 
enough  to  support  the  conclusion,  but  it  acquires  con- 
siderable strength  from  analogous  cases  brought  for- 
ward from  Roman  law  by  Prolessor  Jhering.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  attempt  to  localize 
the  First  Aryan  Home  more  minutely.  We  know 
enough-  for  all  practical  purposes,  if  we  know  that  it 
was  in  a tropical  climate,  somewhere  in  Asia.  But, 
as  Professor  Jhering  discovers  traces  of  its  having 
been  in  a mountainous  district,  he  goes  on  to  place 
it  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindukush,  where 
others  had  placed  it  before.  It  may  be  quite  tiue 
that  nothing  could  be  brought  forward  against  this 
localization,  but  Professor  Jhering  does  not  always 
distinguish  between  what  is  plausible  and  what  is 
absolutely  certain.  Nor  does  he  command  a complete 
view  of  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  or  might  be 
brought  forward  to  modify  oi'  neutralize  some  of  the 
evidence  on  which  he  relies.  Thus,  in  arguing  in 
support  of  the  almost  complete . nakedness  of  the 
Aryas  while  in  their  First  Home,  he  neglects  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  more  complete  clothing  supplied 
by  such  words  as  Sanskrit  vastra,  Latin  vestis, 
Greek  kaQqs,  Gothic  ga-vasjan,  and  likewise  by  words 
for  sewing,  such  as  suo,  Kacravco,  Sanskrit  su  and  siv, 
Gothic  siuja.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  Professor 
Jhering’s  remarks  seem  often  more  valuable  by  what 
they  suggest  than  by  what  they  actually  prove. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  for  instance,  that  his  idea,  so 
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carefully  worked  out,  that  the  Roman  vev  sacrum  is 
a reminiscence  of  the  first  Aryan  exodus,  is  extremely 
ingenious,  and  that,  if  it  could  fully  be  proved,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  simply  impossible, 
it  would  show  that  in  the  First  Aryan  Home  the 
beginning  of  spring,  or  rather  the  vernal  equinox, 
was  the  best  time  for  undertaking  migrations  on  a 
large  scale,  while  summer  and  winter  were  assigned 
to  temporary  rest  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  &and 
autumn  to  raids  and  warfare.  Professor  Jhering 
seems  certainly  to  have  supplied  a truer  explanation 
of  the  vev  sacrum  than  even  the  Roman  antiquaries 
possessed,  and  his  account  of  the  Aryan  Migration, 
Muth  the  renewed  severance  of  the  young  generations 
from  a common  stock,  would  help  to  explain  many 
things  even  in  the  grammatical  differentiation  of  the 
Aryan  dialects,  though  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  materials  with  which  we  have  to  work  are  brittle, 
and  could  hardly  resist  the  blast  of  a determined 
scepticism.  W hat  Professor  Jhering  has  clearly  proved, 
or  at  all  events  supported  by  new  and  valuable  evi- 
dence, is  the  fact  that  the  First  Home  of  the  Aryas 
was  in  a mountainous  country,  where  agriculture  on 
a large  scale  was  impracticable,  and  where  the  natural 
mode  of  supporting  life  was  that  of  shepherds,  viz. 
breeding  of'  animals,  such  as  goats,  cows,  sheep,  and, 
on  a smaller  scale,  swine.  This  more  or  less  nomadic 
life  of  shepherds  was  continued  on  the  march  from 
their  First  to  their  Second  Home,  and  only  terminated 
when  the  discovery  of  large  agricultural  areas,  and 
Possibly  a more  frequent  contact  with  other  races, 
had  made  them  see  the  advantage  of  cereal  combined 
with  animal  food,  and  of  a more  settled  life  amidst 
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the  large  acres  which  they  had  taken  possession  of, 
and  which  they  had  often  to  defend  against  hostile 
neighbours. 

This  Second  Home,  according  to  Professor  Jhering, 
was  in  the  southern  parts  of  what  is  now  called 
Russia  (p.  7).  The  road  by  which  the  Aryas  reached 
this  country  lay,  according  to  him  (p.  479)>  ;dong  the 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  two  tracts  of  land  were  open,  that  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  which  was  unattractive  and  sterile, 
and  that  between  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  and  the 
Dniester,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which  was 
tempting  and  almost  forced  the  Aryas  to  adopt  a more 
settled  agricultural  life.  Here  the  still  united  north- 
western branch  of  the  Aryas  seems  to  have  remained 
for  several  generations,  speaking  the  language  they 
had  brought  from  their  South-Eastern  Home,  though 
it  probably  began  to  be  affected  by  local  dialectic 
variety  and  possibly  by  the  adoption  of  words  from 
the  people  whom  they  had  conquered  and  continued 
to  hold  in  subjection.  But  even  these  vast  and  fertile 
tracts  of  arable  land  must  have  ceased  at  last  to  sup- 
port the  ever-growing  population,  particularly  as,  to 
judge  from  the  evidence  of  the  later  national  dialects, 
such  as  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic, 
the  art  of  manuring  the  land  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered when  the  Aryas  had  reached  the  south- 
western borders  of  Europe.  How  important  that 
discovery  was  considered  may  best  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  actually  invented  a deity,  Ster- 
culius,  to  preside  over  the  process  of  manuring.  The 
plough  too  was  probably  not  yet  made  of  metal,  but 
was  no  more  than  a large  stick  pointed  like  a pig  s 
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snout  and  drawn  through  the  land  by  men  and  women 
rather  than  by  oxen  or  horses  (p.  472). 

When  at  last  the  time  came  for  further  movements, 
the  soil  having  ceased  to  supply  the  necessary  food 
and  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  homesteads  causing, 
as  usual,  famine  and  epidemics,  Professor  Jhering 
concludes  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Gx-eeks  and  Italians 
were  the  first  to  leave  the  Second  Home,  and  to 
conquer  for  themselves  the  fertile  land  lying  before 
them  in  Thi'ace,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The 
next  to  follow  were  the  Celts,  who  passed  through 
central  Europe,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  took  possession 
of  the  beautiful  fields  and  valleys  west  of  that  x'iver ; 
while  the  Germans,  who  came  next,  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  less  productive  country  east  of  the  Rhine. 
Those  who  remained  in  the  Second  Aryan  Home  were 
the  Slavs.  When  they  tried  to  advance  further  west, 
they  were  repelled  by  the  Germans,  just  as  the  Gennans 
had  been  kept  in  check  by  the  Celts.  In  eveiy  case 
the  people  who  migrated  wei’e,  according  to  Professor 
Jhering,  the  young  men  with  their  wives  and  herds, 
and  hence  the  rapid  change  from  the  common  language 
into  the  various  national  idioms,  known  to  us  as 
Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  German,  and  Slavonic.  Even 
with  us  the  young  people  at  school  and  University 
have  their  own  dialect,  slang  as  we  call  it ; but  when, 
by  the  absence  of  the  older  generation,  all  checks  on 
that  juvenile  slang  were  removed,  the  new  dialect 
would  soon  be  stamped  with  certain  peculiarities, 
which  in  a short  time  became  general  and  even 
classical.  Another  element  of  change  lay  probably 
in  the  contact  with  the  original  inhabitants  conquered 
by  the  Aryan  speakers.  It  is  true,  we  know  little  or 
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nothing  about  them,  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  that 
Europe  was  entirely  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  the 
Aryan  immigration.  There  are  very  frequent  allusions 
to  hostile  races  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  India  after 
the  Aryan  conquerors  had  taken  possession  of  the 
land,  which  show  that  the  Aryas  had  to  conquer  and 
to  defend  their  new  homes. 

Whatever  the  relations  may  be  between  conquerors 
and  conquered,  the  contact  between  people  speaking 
different  languages  has  always  proved  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  producing  change  of  language. 
Latin,  if  it  had  been  left  entirely  to  itself,  and  had  not 
been  brought  into  contact  with  people  speaking  Etrus- 
can, Celtic,  and  German  dialects,  would  never  have 
become  so  completely  metamorphosed  as  we  see  it  in 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish;  or,  at  all  events,  its 
changes  would  have  been  less  rapid  and  less  violent. 
We  know  that  in  Sanskrit  a limited  number  of  words 
which  resist  all  etymological  analogies  were  borrowed 
from  Dra vidian  sources  : why  should  not  words  in 
Slavonic  and  German  which  baffle  all  attempts  at 
reducing  them  to  Aryan  radicals  be  referred  to  a 
similar  source  ? Why,  at  all  events,  should  we  invent 
impossible  derivations  when  the  existence  of  channels 
through  which  words  of  the  indigenous  races  might 
have  filtered  into  the  language  of  the  Aryas,  has  been 
clearly  proved  ? It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  all  such 
words  must  have  been  derived  from  the  previous 
inhabitants,  and  quite  another  that  they  may  have 
been.  To  declare  that  whatever  is  inexplicable  in 
the  language  and  the  mythology  of  the  Aryas  in 
India  was  borrowed  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
is,  of  course,  a very  different  thing ; it  is  not  only  to 
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explain  ignotum  per  ignotum,  but  ignotum  per  igno- 
tius.  It  is  right  to  keep  this  side  door  open,  though 
it  is  wrong  to  use  it  on  all  occasions.  However,  the 
important  point  in  Professor  Jhering’s  theory  is  his 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  later  national  separa- 
tions among  the  Aryas  were  caused  not  by  invasions 
like  those  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals,  but  by  well- 
organized  emigration  of  the  younger  part  of  the  ever- 
increasing  Aryan  population,  by  a repeated  ver  sacrum. 
This  would  explain  the  persistence  of  many  of  the 
elements  of  a former  consolidation,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rapid  growth  of  new  seeds  in  language,  in 
customs,  in  religion,  and  in  law. 

We  saw  how,  according  to  Professor  Jhering's 
theory,  the  advance  of  the  Aryas  must  have  continued 
during  many  centuries.  There  were  many  halting- 
places  between  the  Hindukush  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
there  was  a long  rest  in  the  so-called  Second  Home, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia. 

There  was  unbroken  continuity,  and  yet  repeated 
new  beginnings,  as  wave  upon  wave  rolled  on  towards 
Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  and  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  long 
migratory  period  ought,  as  Professor  Jhering  rightly 
observes,  to  have  left  some  clear  traces  in  the  lan- 
guage and  the  customs  of  the  Aryas,  even  after  they 
had  become  settled  and  nationalized.  And  here  lies 
Professor  Jhering’s  real  strength,  namely,  in  discover- 
ing in  customs  which  are  utterly  unmeaning  and 
absurd,  some  former  object  ( Zweck ) which  accounts 
for  their  origin.  We  saw  already  how  he  explained 
the  licium,  as  a reminiscence  of  the  earliest  costume 
of  the  Aryas.  The  same  applies  to  the  well-known 
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hasta  praeusta,  the  wooden  spear,  the  point  of  which 
had  to  be  burnt  and  dipped  in  blood  before  the  Fetial 
priest,  in  declaring  war,  threw  it  into  the  enemy’s 
country.  Iron  spears  had  long  been  known  at  Rome, 
but  the  old  wooden  weapon  was  retained  in  what  was 
an  ancient  and  solemn  act.  For  the  same  reason  the 
spear  which  was  given  to  soldiers  for  distinguished 
bravery  was  a spear  without  iron,  the  hasta  pura, 
a remnant  of  more  ancient  times,  when  no  other  spear 
was  known  except  the  poles  that  had  served  in  the 
garden.  Again,  when  an  animal  was  to  be  killed  by 
the  Fetials  in  concluding  an  international  treaty,  the 
priest  was  not  allowed  to  use  an  iron  hatchet,  such 
as  was  used  by  the  ordinary  butcher,  but  was  ordered 
to  find  a hatchet  made  of  s ilex,  a stone  hatchet,  such 
as  had  been  used  in  ancient  times.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Jews  also  retain  the  use  of  stone  knives  to 
the  present  day,  both  in  performing  circumcision  and 
in  building  a stone  altar. 

There  was  a similar  superstition  at  Rome  with 
reference  to  the  Pons  Sublicius.  That  bridge  stood 
under  the  special  custody  of  the  Pontifices,  and  in 
repairing  it  no  nail  made  of  metal  was  allowed  to  be 
used.  Here  again  Professor  Jhering  discovers  traces 
of  an  earlier  state  of  civilization  at  Rome,  when  the 
old  wooden  bridge  was  looked  upon  as  a sacred  struc- 
ture to  be  guarded  by  a college  of  priests  ( Pontifices ), 
and  to  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  its  original 
state,  fastened  together  by  wooden  nails ; because  at 
the  time  when  it  was  first  built  no  other  nails  were 
known.  The  same  reverence  for  an  ancient  and, 
therefore,  sacred  custom  restrained  the  Vestal  Virgins 
from  rekindling  the  fire  in  their  temple  by  means  of 
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flint  and  steel.  The  art  of  striking  fire  by  striking 
flint  against  flint  belongs  to  the  Stone  Age.  But 
before  that  time  fire  was  gained  by  terebratio , that  is 
by  boring  and  rubbing  some  easily  inflammable  piece 
of  wood  ( materia  felix)  with  a harder  wood.  The 
same  method  had  to  be  adopted  by  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
though  the  vessel  in  which  the  spark  had  to  be  con- 
veyed by  them  from  the  open  air  into  the  temple  was 
allowed  to  be  made  of  metal,  was  a cribrum  aereum. 

It  was  equally  due  to  a religious  regard  for  ancient 
custom  that  no  member  of  the  priesthood  could  be  put 
to  death  with  a metal  hatchet.  The  priests  retained 
for  a long  time  the  ancient  privilege,  if  condemned  to 
death,  to  be  whipped  or  knouted  to  death — a privilege 
long  kept  up,  it  would  seem,  in  Russia,  the  Second 
Aryan  Home — and  it  is  well  known  that  the  fasces  of 
the  Roman  lictors  consisted  of  a number  of  rods  cut 
from  the  birch  or  elm  tree,  and  bound  together  with 
thongs.  The  axe  (securin')  was  inserted  amongst  the 
rods,  but  its  use  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Rome 
was  narrowly  restricted  to  certain  occasions.  Pro- 
fessor Jhering  sees  in  all  these  customs  the  tenacity 
of  the  Romans  in  preserving  whatever  was  old  and 
venerable,  even  after  it  had  lost  its  original  purpose. 
Thus,  long  after  the  magistrates  had  introduced  horn- 
signals  for  calling  together  their  assemblies,  the 
comitia  of  the  Pontifices  continued  to  be  called  to- 
gether, in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  that  is 
viva  voce. 

On  the  strength  of  these  and  similar  indications  of 
the  continuance  of  ancient  customs,  even  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  excuse  or  necessity  for  them,  Pro- 
fessor Jhering  goes  on  to  look  for  residua  of  customs 
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which  admit  of  an  explanation  during  a period  of 
migration,  preceding  the  settlement  of  the  Italian 
tribes,  hut  which  in  later  times  are  nothing  but  hollow 
formalities  or  superstitions.  If  one  remembers  that 
superstes  means  what  remains  over,  what  remains 
alive,  or  survives  other  things,  one  feels  almost 
tempted  to  explain  superstitio  in  the  sense  of  survival, 
or  of  something  that  is  kept  alive,  though  its  original 
purpose  is  forgotten,  and  its  real  life  gone. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Fetiales  retained 
the  customs  of  early  times  in  their  wooden  spears  as 
used  by  shepherds,  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  their  very 
name  meant  originally  no  more  than  breeders  or 
shepherds  from  [fetus).  In  the  same  manner  the 
Pontijices  may  have  been  originally  real  builders  of 
bridges  or  experienced  architects  ; for  the  art  of 
building,  and  the  equally  important  art  of  breaking 
up  a bridge,  was  in  ancient  times,  and  particularly 
during  a period  of  migration,  a matter  of  such  vital 
importance  that  those  who  understood  it  may  well 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a select  fraternity,  enjoying 
certain  privileges,  and  endowed  with  a certain  sanc- 
tity. To  be  able  to  cross  a river  on  a bridge,  and  to 
break  up  such  a bridge  against  a pursuing  enemy 
would  often  decide  a battle,  nay,  a war,  and  secure 
the  annexation  of  fertile  fields  or  pastures,  and  those 
who  contributed  to  such  a success  are  not  likely  to 
have  forgotten  their  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
army  and  of  the  people  at  large.  We  saw  before  in 
the  wooden  bridge  at  Rome,  with  its  wooden  nails, 
a remnant  of  the  earliest  form  of  architecture,  and 
Professor  Jhering  recognizes,  even  in  the  Depontani, 
the  old  sexagenarian  people  hurled  from  the  bridge 
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into  the  Tiber,  traces  of  an  ancient  custom  of  pacify- 
ing the  river-god  for  the  violence  done  to  him  in 
chaining  him  by  a bridge.  These  human  victims  were 
afterwards  replaced  by  the  argei , or  manikins,  made 
of  bulrushes. 

That  practical  and  eminently  sensible  people  like 
the  Romans  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  in  most  critical  moments  by  the  flight  of  birds 
(nigral  ex  avibus),  the  peculiarities  of  entrails  (signa 
ex  extis),  and  lastly  by  the  appetite  of  fowls  (signa  ex 
tripudiis ) — in  other  words,  that  they  should  have 
accepted  and  followed  the  advice  of  their  auspices 
and  haruspices,  their  augures,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  startling. 

There  is  a great  difference  between  these  childish 
modes  of  divination  and  the  prophecies  of  inspired 
persons,  whether  men  or  women,  such  as  we  find 
among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Germans.  Wise 
people  can  often  prophesy  and  predict  events  which 
must  follow,  and  their  prophecies  were  frequentty 
warnings  rather  than  predictions.  There  is  nothing 
irrational  in  that,  particularly  when  the  voice  of  truth 
and  justice  had  once  been  recognized  as  the  voice  of 
God.  But  to  imagine  that  the  voice  of  God  should 
speak  out  of  the  entrails  of  animals,  or  out  of  the 
mouth  of  fowls,  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  recognized 
limits  of  human  folly.  Some  people  imagine  that  by 
pointing  out  similar  superstitions  in  other  countries, 
more  particularly  among  savage  races,  they  have 
explained  the  whole  matter.  The  fact  is  they  have 
done  nothing  beyond  making  it  plausible  that  customs 
springing  up  independently  in  widely  distant  coun- 
tries, possessed  originally  some  reasonable  foundation, 
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but  what  that  foundation  was  would  remain  as  great 
a puzzle  as  ever.  Professor  Jhering  grapples  boldly 
with  these  problems.  There  must  be  a reason  in  all 
this  unreason,  he  says;  and  he  suggests  that  these 
superstitions  find  their  explanation  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Aryan  Migrations.  He  considers 
that  these  superstitions  were  all  originally  thoroughly 
practical  institutions,  and  that  they  only  assumed  a 
superstitious  or  magical  character  after  their  original 
purely  prophylactic  intention  had  been  forgotten. 
According  to  him  the  servare  de  ccelo,  which  took 
place  at  midnight,  was  the  residuum  of  the  weather 
observations  which  the  leader  of  an  expedition  had  to 
make  during  times  of  migration  or  of  war,  in  order 
to  judge  from  the  clouds,  winds,  and  distant  thunder, 
whether  the  next  morning  would  be  fit  for  marching 
and  for  fighting,  or  whether  the  army  should  remain 
encamped.  All  the  circumstances  of  these  very 
simple  meteorological  observations  were  preserved  in 
later  times  when  they  had  lost  their  meaning,  and 
when  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  the  mere  fact  of 
the  magistrates  ordering  a servare  de  coelo  sufficed  to 
make  people  suspect  that  they  only  wished,  for  quite 
different  reasons,  to  postpone  a public  meeting  in 
alium  diem. 

Besides  the  signa  de  coelo,  there  were  the  signa 
pedestria  which  the  augurs  had  to  obsei've.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  on  the  true  meaning  of 
these  signa  pedestria.  Professor  Jhering  shows  first 
of  all  that  signa  pedestria  cannot  possibly  mean,  as 
has  often  been  supposed,  signs  taken  from  quadrupeds. 
Pedester  never  means  a quadruped,  but  always  refers 
to  men  going  on  foot,  to  infantry  as  opposed  to 
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cavalry,  &c.  Signa  pededria,  therefore,  can  only 
have  been  originally  signs  which  concerned  the  foot- 
soldier  on  his  journey,  or  dangers  which  threatened 
him  in  camp.  These  were,  as  Paulus  Diaconus 
rightly  remarks,  serpents,  wolves,  foxes ; but  certainly 
not,  as  he  adds,  horses  or  other  quadrupeds.  That 
there  should  be  with  an  advancing  army  scouts  to  see 
whether  the  country  was  infested  by  serpents,  wolves, 
and  even  foxes  is  intelligible  enough,  for  even  foxes 
would  be  dangerous,  particularly  to  the  fowls  which, 
as  is  well  known,  were  always  carried  along  with  the 
army  ; but  there  was  no  necessity  for  looking  out  for 
horses  or  other  quadrupeds,  for  they  would  always  be 
welcome.  The  signa  pedestria,  as  putting  the  soldiers 
on  their  guard  against  snakes,  wolves,  or  foxes,  were, 
therefore,  as  natural  and  practical  in  their  first  begin- 
nings as  the  signa  ex  ccelo,  the  observations  of  the 
sky  taken  from  the  raised  tent  of  the  leader.  They 
did  not  become  religious  or  magical  till  after  their 
practical  purpose  had  been  forgotten. 

If  we  ask  what  other  dangers  had  to  be  guarded 
against  by  an  army  advancing  into  a perfectly 
unknown  country,  we  should  say  that  the  chief 
dangers  must  have  arisen  from  drinking  contaminated 
water,  or  eating  poisonous  plants  and  berries.  And 
if  we  ask  how  such  dangei'S  could  be  avoided,  we  can 
easily  see  that  the  poisonous  character  of  grain  and 
fruit  could  best  be  discovered  by  throwing  them 
before  fowls  to  eat,  in  order  to  see  what  the  result 
would  be ; while  the  intestines  of  animals  would 
likewise  disclose  to  experienced  eyes  the  salubrity 
or  danger  of  the  climate  and  the  noxious  or  innocuous 
characters  of  the  fodder  supplied  by  the  country. 
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That  this  is  not  a mere  guess  suggested  by  hygienic 
observations  of  modern  times  is  best  shown  by  a 
passage  from  Cicero  ( De  Div.  ii.  1 3-30),  ‘ Habitu 
extorum  et  colore  declarari  censet — pabuli  genus  et 
earum  rerum  quas  terra  procreet,  vel  ubertatem  vel 
tenuitatem,  salubritatem  etiam  aut  pestilentiam.’  This 
kind  of  examination  would  have  been  absolutely 
necessary  during  times  of  conquest.  Afterwards, 
when  it  had  ceased  to  have  this  special  object,  it 
would  no  doubt  have  been  in  the  interest  of  the 
haruspices  to  keep  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  prognosti- 
cating good  or  evil  events  of  a more  general  character. 
It  would  then  have  become  the  superstition  such  as 
we  know  it  at  Rome  in  historical  times,  a superstition 
not  only  absurd,  but,  as  Cicero  already  remarked, 
neither  decorous  nor  worthy  of  the  gods.  (Cicero  De 
Div.  i.  52-118),  ‘Non  interesse  deum  singulis  jecorum 
fissis  aut  avium  cantibus,  neque  enim  decorum  est, 
nec  diis  dignum.’ 

After  these  four  kinds  of  signa  or  auspicia  have 
thus  been  traced  back  by  Professor  Jhering  to  an 
intelligible  beginning,  there  remains  but  one  class, 
the  signa  ex  avibus,  for  which  he  has  to  establish 
a similar  origin.  Suppose,  he  says,  that  the  Ary  as 
in  their  onward  march  found  their  progress  barred 
by  a mountain  chain  which  they  could  not  possibly 
climb  with  their  wives,  children,  and  flocks,  what 
were  they  to  do  ? They  might  know  that  there  are 
hardly  any  mountains  without  some  passes,  whether 
made  by  water  or  other  natural  agencies.  But  how 
were  they  to  discover  the  exact  situation  of  such 
passes?  If  the  country  was  inhabited,  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  no  doubt,  might  serve  as  guides.  But 
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if  the  country  was  uninhabited,  or  hostile,  nothing 
remained  but  to  watch  the  flight  of  birds.  It  is 
a fact  that  birds  in  their  annual  migrations  always 
pass  mountains  at  their  lowest  elevation,  and  a careful 
observation  of  their  flight  might  therefore  have  proved 
the  best  means  of  discovering  a mountain  pass,  and 
thus  rescuing  a whole  expedition  from  possible  defeat 
and  ruin.  And  if  birds  proved  themselves  in  the 
earliest  times  guides  and  saviours  of  the  Aryas  in 
their  advance  from  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north, 
we  can  better  understand  how  they  retained  in  later 
times  the  character  of  saving  guides  and  sacred  pro- 
tectors, though  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
augurs  themselves  should  occasionally  have  smiled  at 
the  superstitions  which  grew  up  from  these  very 
natural  and  sensible  beginnings.  Possibly  Picus  the 
son  of  Saturnus,  and  grandfather  of  Latinus,  was 
originally  one  of  the  birds  that  guided  the  Latins ; the 
woodpecker-,  sacred  to  Mars.  ‘ Pici,  Martio  nomine 
insignis  et  in  auspicatu  magni  ’ (Plin.  x.  18,  20). 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Professor  Jhering, 
as  an  experienced  pleader,  has  given  to  his  theory 
a much  more  captivating  aspect  than  it  can  possibly 
have  in  the  form  of  a short  abstract  as  here  given. 
So  far  as  his  linguistic  facts  are  concerned,  he 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  other  scholars. 
It  seems  that  his  principal,  and  often  his  only 
authority  is  Schrader’s  book,  Sprachvergleichung  und 
UrgetcJiichte.  Fortunately,  he  has  gone  to  a safe  book. 
The  facts  contained  in  that  work  have  been  carefully 
collected,  but  the  process  by  which  they  were  obtained, 
the  controversies  out  of  which  they  emerged,  the 
arguments  for  or  against  them  advanced  by  those 
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who  were  the  first  to  discover  them,  are  naturally 
absent.  Hence  we  miss  occasionally  the  firm  step 
of  the  real  scholar,  and  the  clear  eye  which  can 
command  a complete  survey  of  the  large  and  com- 
plicated subject  of  Linguistic  Archaeology.  Professor 
Jhering  perceives  quickly  what  supports  his  theory ; 
but  he  does  not  always  see  what  has  been  or  what 
may  be  adduced  against  it.  What,  however,  is  most 
valuable  in  his  book  are  his  own  new  and  original 
ideas,  his  ingenious  combinations  and  his  bold  guesses. 
These  will  offer  the  most  useful  materials  for  students 
of  language,  whether  on  other  points  they  agree  with 
or  differ  from  his  conclusions. 

There  is  one  portion  of  his  book  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  yet,  and  which,  to  do  it  full  justice, 
should  be  treated  by  itself.  It  is  the  theory  put 
forward  and  carefully  worked  out  by  the  author, 
that  the  Aryas,  with  all  their  good  qualities,  would 
never  have  gone  beyond  the  civilization  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  shepherds  and  cultivators  of  the  soil — 
would  never,  in  fact,  have  reached  their  eminence  in 
political  and  commercial  life,  in  art,  science,  and 
literature,  unless  they  had  been  brought  in  contact 
with  Semitic  races,  and  had  received  from  them  the 
germs  of  what  is  meant  by  real  civilization.  How 
that  contact  came  about,  at  what  time,  and  in  what 

A 

country  the  Aryas  could  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Semites,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  historical  or 
prehistorical  problems.  Professor  Jhering  holds  that 
the  earliest  focus  of  all  civilized  life  must  be  looked 
for  in  Babylon,  and  that  it  reached  the  rest  of  the 
world  through  two  channels — the  Egyptian  and  the 
Phoenician.  He  seems  inclined  to  admit  even  an 
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earlier  and  more  immediate  contact  between  the 
speakers  of  Semitic  and  Aryan  speech.  He  points 
out  five  words: — 


Proto- A ryan. 

staura 

karna 

laiwa,  lyawa 

gharata 

waina 


Proto-Semitic. 
taura,  bull. 
karnu,  horn. 
labiatu,  libatu,  lion. 
harudu,  gold. 
wainu,  wine. 


Some  of  these  words,  however,  are  clearly  Aryan, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  borrowed  by  the 
Semites  from  the  Aryas,  not  vice  versa,  as  Professor 
von  Jhering  supposes.  The  Sanskrit  sthura  (not 
staura)  means  etymologically  strong,  and  is  related 
to  the  root  stha,  to  stand.  Kama  in  Sanskrit  means 
ear  and  not  horn,  but  it  may  be  distantly  related  to 
siras,  head,  srihga,  horn,  Kepas  and  cornu.  The 
names  of  lion,  of  gold,  and  of  wine  have  all  been 
traced  back  more  or  less  clearly  to  Aryan  roots. 
They  are  words  of  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  that 
they  were  formed  independently  by  Semitic  and  by 
Aryan  speakers,  and  it  would  be  curious  indeed  if  the 
builders  of  Babylonian  palaces  had  borrowed  the 
name  of  gold  from  Aryan  shepherds.  It  is  true 
that  many  scholars  set  great  store  on  these  common 
words  as  proving  the  presence  of  the  Aryas  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Semitic  sphere  of  influence  in  Asia, 
but  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence  without  them  to 
prove  that  the  First  Home  of  the  Aryas  was  in  Asia 
and  not  in  Europe,  it  seems  better  to  discard  this 
doubtful  evidence  than  to  see  it  demolished  by  oui* 
opponents. 

Besides  this  prehistoric  contact  between  Semitic 
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ancl  Aryan  people,  Professor  Jhering  thinks  he  can 
prove  the  outflow  of  early  Babylonian  civilization 
through  the  two  channels  of  Phoenician  commerce 
ancl  Egyptian  political  supremacy.  The  general  truth 
of  this  theory  will  probably  he  admitted  at  present 
by  most  scholars,  but  it  is  strange  to  see  how  little 
of  what  can  be  called  real  historical  proof  can  be 
adduced  in  support  of  it.  Greek  mythology  has 
preserved  the  name  of  Cadmus  as  a Phoenician 
schoolmaster,  the  teacher  of  the  Cadmean  alphabet, 
and  thus,  no  doubt,  the  herald  of  a higher  civilization 
in  Greece.  Thebes  in  Boeotia  may  have  been  a 
Phoenician  colony,  nay,  Kaclmus  may  be  the  Greek 
form  under  which  Kedem,  the  East,  was  personified 
in  Greek  tradition.  Not  only  in  the  alphabet,  but 
in  measures  and  weights,  in  the  rules  of  marriage  and 
inheritance,  in  the  customs  of  war  and  hospitality 
(p.44),  Phoenician  influences 1 have  been  detected.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  in  the  islands  of  Crete,  Cyprus, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  some  Phoenician  deities 
were  grafted  on  earlier  Greek  gods  and  goddesses. 
Mylitta  and  Astarte  may  have  been  recognized  in 
Here  and  Aphrodite,  nay,  may  have  been  worshipped 
in  their  very  temples;  but,  for  all  that,  we  must 
never  forget  that  Here  and  Aphrodite  were  of  Greek 
origin, and  existed  long  before  the  advent  of  Phoenician 
merchants  in  Greece. 

Professor  Jhering  is  led  by  his  own  independent 
observations  to  suppose  that  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
was  derived  from  Babylonia.  He  claims  the  dis- 
covery of  the  baking  of  bricks  for  Babylon,  and  he 

1 Gerhard,  Griechische  Mythologie,  par.  54,  p.  3.  Jhering,  Gast/reund- 
schaftim  Alterthum,  in  Deutsche  Rundschau,  1887,  p.  357. 
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recognizes  in  the  bricks  of  the  oldest  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids the  influence  of  that  powerful  kingdom.  He 
could  not  have  been  aware  that  Professor  Hommel  has 
produced  very  strong  evidence  to  show  that  even  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were  derived  from  a Baby- 
lonian source,  so  that  the  march  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
was  really  from  Babylon  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to 
Phoenicia,  and  finally  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece  and 
to  the  whole  world. 

The  reason  why  Professor  Jhering  looks  upon  the 
Babylonian  as  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  human 
race  is  a very  curious  one,  and  one  may  well  say  of  it, 
se  non  e vero,  e ben  trovato . He  thinks  that  the 
absence  of  stone  for  building  purposes  forced  the  Baby- 
lonians to  build  their  houses  at  first  of  mud  and  clay, 
and  that  this  would  inevitably  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  making  real  bricks,  whether  with  the  help 
of  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  fire.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  a short  abstract  (see  p.  267)  of  Pro- 
fessor Jhering’s  really  brilliant  speculation  on  this 
subject,  and  of  the  way  by  which  he  traces  back  the 
whole  of  Babylonian  civilization  to  the  scarcity  of 
stone  and  the  presence  of  clay  in  the  country  of  the 
two  rivers. 

The  use  of  building  materials  of  a definite  shape 
led,  he  thinks,  to  a more  careful  way  of  building,  from 
mere  piling  up  of  stones  to  the  art  of  building  accord- 
ing to  a preconceived  plan,  and  this  measuring  and 
counting  of  bricks  would  by  necessity  become  the 
foundation  of  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 
This  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  Vedic  $ulva- 
sutras.  Building  itself  would  become  an  art,  the 
oldest  of  the  fine  arts. 
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The  easy  production  of  manageable  building  mate- 
rials in  the  shape  of  bricks  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  erection  of  clusters  of  houses,  of  whole  streets  and 
towns,  and  in  consequence  to  the  erection  of  fortifica- 
tions to  secure  the  town  and  its  treasures  against  the 
attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  To  keep  such  a town  in 
working  order  would  require  a certain  political  organi- 
zation, a police  for  the  protection  against  dangerous 
elements  within,  an  army  for  the  protection  against 
dangerous  elements  from  without.  It  is  only  by  the 
necessities  arising  from  a large  number  of  people 
having  their  houses  within  the  same  walls,  and  their 
possessions  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  that  the  idea 
of  a commonwealth  could  arise,  and  with  it  the  first 
attempts  at  legislation,  taxation,  and  other  branches  of 
government. 

Clay  proved  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  as  a writing  material,  in 
the  shape  of  baked  tablets  and  cylinders.  This  mate- 
rial was  more  handy,  and  yet  more  lasting  than  stone, 
and  its  first  jjractical  use  seems  to  have  been  for  legal 
contracts  and  treaties,  whether  between  individuals  or 
between  towns  and  states.  It  had  one  other  advantage 
which  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen,  but  has  proved 
most  important  to  the  historian.  Whereas  inscriptions 
on  metal  or  marble  have  tempted  conquerors  to 
destroy  them  and  to  use  the  materials  for  different 
purposes,  mere  clay  tablets  could  be  of  no  value  except 
to  the  persons  concerned,  and  have  thus  survived 
historical  shipwrecks  in  which  everything  else  was 
destroyed  and  lost. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  as 
the  pupils  of  the  Babylonians,  we  can  understand  how 
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the  former,  having  learnt  the  art  of  river-navigation 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mid-river  country,  brought 
it  to  the  highest  perfection  in  their  coasting  trade,  and 
afterwards  in  their  more  distant  voyages  of  discovery 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  These  distant  expeditions  made  the  study  of 
the  stars  a matter  of  prime  necessity.  The  Baby- 
lonians first  used  the  dove  as  a pilot  to  guide  them  to 
places  where  they  could  land.  The  dove  of  Noah  was 
of  Babylonian  origin.  Their  landings  and  settlements 
on  various  coasts  made  them  see  the  usefulness — nay, 
necessity  of  an  institution  which  changed  the  stranger, 
that  is  the  hostis,  into  a friend,  that  is  a hospes,  and 
they  established,  therefore,  not  only  the  tessera  hospi- 
talis,  the  (tvij(3o\ov  by  which  members  of  befriended 
families  in  distant  parts  of  the  world  might  recognize 
each  other  for  generations,  but  they  spread  also  the 
worship  of  the  Zei/y  (cvlos  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
as  the  divine  protector  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
hospitality. 

Their  commercial  relations  with  foreign  nations 
caused  a rapid  spreading  of  a knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  and  of  the  art  of  writing  and  reading  in 
every  country  where  they  established  their  depots. 
They  were  the  first  to  make  written  commercial  con- 
tracts and  afterwards  political  treaties  with  different 
people,  and  they  thus  succeeded  in  inspiring  even 
half- barbarous  tribes  with  a feeling  that  there  existed 
higher  interests  than  those  of  their  own  narrow  homes. 
Though  at  first  this  feeling  may  have  been  supported 
by  commercial  interests  only,  it  led  in  the  end  to  what 
we  now  call  the  Jus  gentium,  and  to  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  humanity  abroad  and  at  home.  The 
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great  Phoenician  merchants  invented  not  only  the  idea 
of  simple  interest  by  which  people  were  enabled  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  more  enterprising  merchants, 
receiving  a fixed  usura,  that  is,  a payment  due  for  the 
use  of  their  capital,  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
they  also  invented  what  in  Roman  law  was  called  the 
foenus  nauticum  or  the  pecunia  trajectitia,  that  is, 
a share  in  the  profits  and  losses  of  a ship  chartered  by 
a company.  Here,  as  the  risk  was  greater,  the  profits 
also  were  naturally  larger.  In  some  of  the  tablets 
published  by  Oppert  and  Menant  ( Documents  juri- 
diques  de  I’Assyrie,  1877,  p.  19)  we  find  the  earliest 
legal  provisions  011  commercial  law  and  maritime 
insurance.  The  principle,  that  if  the  merchant  is 
shipwrecked,  the  shareholders  have  no  claim  on  his 
estate,  is  clearly  recognized. 

The  same  principle  prevails  in  Roman  law,  which 
ordains  ‘ ut  merces  ex  ea  pecunia  comparatae  . . . 
periculo  creditoris  navigent,’  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Greek  merchants  may  have  adopted  the  principle 
that  foenus  unci  cum  mercatore  periit  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Romans  from  the  Greeks.  Professor 
Jhering  sees  in  these  Babylonian  regulations  of  the 
foenus  nauticum  a clear  proof  that,  like  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  ancient  Babylonians  also  were  not  afraid 
of  long  sea  voyages.  It  may  be  so,  but  even  navi- 
gation to  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
might  have  called  similar  regulations  into  existence. 
What,  however,  Professor  Jhering  has  certainly  proved 
is  that,  whether  for  river  or  sea  navigation,  the 
Phoenicians  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  had  learnt  from  them  not  only  their  astronomy 
and  the  use  of  doves  as  pilots,  but  likewise  the  regu- 
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lations  of  usura  or  usury  for  large  commercial  enter- 
prises, whether  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  people  who  invented 
interest  and  credit  should  not  have  invented  coined 
money  also.  Yet  so  it  is.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  no 
native  coins  have  as  yet  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  or  Nineveh.  The  people  must  have  fixed  the 
relation  between  gold,  silver,  and  copper  once  for  all, 
and  have  been  satisfied  afterwards  with  weighing  pieces 
of  these  precious  metals  against  one  another  according 
to  a fixed  ratio.  The  discovery  of  coined  money  was 
made  in  Lydia,  and  afterwards  perfected  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  islands,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Europe. 

According  to  Professor  Jhering  the  influence  of 
Phoenicia,  and  indirectly  of  Babylonia,  extended  not 
only  to  the  North-western  branch  of  the  Ary  as,  to 
Greeks,  Italians,  and  afterwards  to  Germans  and  Celts, 
but  may  be  traced  even  in  the  South-eastern  branch, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Persia  and  India.  It  is  well  known 
that  scholars  who  hold  that  the  fleets  manned  by  the 
servants  of  Hiram  and  Solomon,  which  on  their  return 
from  Ophir  brought  back  gold  and  plenty  of  algum 
trees  and  precious  stones,  while  the  navy  of  Tarshish 
brought  likewise  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  see 
in  the  names  of  some  of  these  articles  traces  of 
Sanskrit  and  Dravidian  words.  It  is  true  also  that 
these  articles  themselves  are  nowhere  found  together 
except  in  India.  But  all  this  would  only  prove  that 
the  Phoenicians  carried  away  something  from  India, 
not  that  the  inhabitants  of  India  learnt  at  the  same 
time  something  useful  from  the  Phoenicians.  There 
are  no  traces  of  direct  Phoenician  influence  in  the 
alphabets,  the  astronomy,  the  weights  and  measures 
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of  India;  and  the  idea  that  the  Pams  who  in  the  Veda 
aie  lepresented  as  dangerous  and  treacherous  mer- 
chants weie  the  Poeni  or  Puni  of  later  history  cannot 
be  considered  as  more  than  a clever  hypothesis. 
There  is  no  Kadmus,  no  Thebes,  no  Astarte  or  Meli- 
kertes  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  India. 
Not  even  the  astronomy  of  the  Vedic  era,  with  its 
Nakshatras  01  lunar  stations,  has  as  yet  been  traced 
to  a Semitic  source,  though  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Hindus  also 
were  the  pupils  of  Semitic  astronomers.  In  this  utter 
absence  of  traces  of  Phoenician  or  Babylonian  in- 
fluences in  the  ancient  times  ot  India,  Professor 
Jhering  ought  therefore  to  have  been  more  cautious 
before  accepting  the  identification  of  the  Vedic  word 
mana  with  the  Phoenician  mna,  the  Attic  mina , cor- 
responding to  a hundred  drachmas.  The  similarity 
is  tempting,  but  fallacious.  In  such  matters  one  case 
is  really  none,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why, 
when  no  other  word  from  the  Semitic  treasury  found 
admittance  into  Sanskrit,  this  one  should  have  acquired 
a free  pass.  Besides,  it  admits  now  of  hardly  any 
doubt  that  in  the  only  passage  in  the  Rig-veda  where 
this  word  mana  occurs,  it  cannot  mean  a mina,  but 
that  it  stands  in  the  accusative  dual  in  the  sense  of 
two  ornaments,  one  for  each  arm.  Sa/d  in  the  same 
passage  does  not  mean  una  cum,  but  simul,  and  the 
instrumental  after  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
anomalous.  Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store 
for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  very 
important  to  remember  that  there  is  not  a single  trace 
of  Semitic  influence  in  the  earliest  period  of  Indian 
history. 
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Valuable  and  suggestive  as  this  posthumous  work 
undoubtedly  is,  it  would  have  been  still  more  so  if 
Professor  Jhering  had  been  allowed  to  finish  it.  Of 
the  seven  books  of  which  he  had  sketched  a plan,  the 
sixth  and  seventh  are  wanting  altogether.  They  were 
to  have  treated  of  the  origin  of  the  European  nations, 
and  of  the  branching  off  of  the  various  European 
branches  from  their  common  stem.  In  some  of  the 
earlier  books  also  there  are  large  gaps,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  care  taken  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Victor  Ehrenburg, 
there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  unfinished  elabora- 
tion. Still,  even  as  a torso,  Professor  Jhering’s  book 
has  been  most  welcome,  not  only  to  the  students  of 
comparative  philology  and  mythology,  but  to  archae- 
ologists, whether  historic  or  prehistoric,  and  most  of 
all  to  the  students  of  Roman  Law  and  its  remote 
Aryan  antecedents. 


KANT’S  CRITIQUE  OF  PURE 
REASON1. 


KANT’S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  has  been  my  con- 
stant companion  through  life.  It  drove  me  to 
despair  when  I first  attempted  to  read  it,  as  a mere 
schoolboy.  At  the  University  I worked  hard  at  it  under 
Weisse,  Lotze,  and  Drobisch  at  Leipzig,  and  my  first 
literary  attempts  in  philosophy,  now  just  forty  years 
old,  w ere  essays  on  Kant’s  Critique.  Having  once  learnt 
from  Kant  what  man  can  arid  what  he  cannot  know, 
my  plan  of  life  was  very  simple,  namely,  to  learn,  so 
far  as  literature,  tradition,  and  language  allow  us  to 
do  so,  how  man  came  to  believe  that  he  could  know 
so  much  more  than  he  ever  can  know  in  religion,  in 
mythology,  and  in  philosophy.  This  required  special 
studies  in  the  field  of  the  most  ancient  languages  and 
literatures.  But  though  these  more  special  studies 
drew  me  away  for  many  years  towards  distant  times 
and  distant  countries,  whatever  purpose  or  method 
there  may  have  been  in  the  work  of  my  life,  was  due 
to  my  beginning  life  with  Kant. 

Even  at  Oxford,  whether  I had  to  lecture  on 
German  literature  or  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
I have  often,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  been 
preaching  Kant ; and  nothing  I have  missed  so  much, 

1 Extracts  from  Preface  to  my  Translation  (Macmillan,  1SS1). 
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when  wishing  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the 
great  problems  of  life  with  some  of  my  philosophical 
friends  in  England,  as  the  common  ground  which 
is  supplied  by  Kant  for  the  discussion  of  every  one 
of  them.  We  need  not  be  blind  worshippers  of  Kant, 
but  if  for  the  solution  of  philosophical  problems  we 
are  to  take  any  well  defined  stand,  we  must,  in  this 
century  of  ours,  take  our  stand  on  Kant.  Kant’s 
language,  and  by  language  I mean  more  than  mere 
words,  has  become  the  Lingua  franca  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  not  to  be  able  to  speak  it,  is  like 
studying  ancient  philosophy,  without  being  able  to 
speak  Aristotle,  or  modern  philosophy,  without  being 
able  to  speak  Descartes.  What  Rosenkranz,  the 
greatest  among  Hegel’s  disciples,  said  in  1838,  is 
almost  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then:  Englander, 
Franzosen  und  Italiener  mussen,  wenn  sie  vorwarts 
wollen,  denselben  Schritt  thun,  den  Kant  schon  1781 
machte.  Nur  so  konnen  sie  sich  von  ihrer  dermaligen 
schlechten  Metaphysilc  und  den  aus  einer  solchen  sich 
ergebenden  schlechten  Consequenzen  befreien. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  pro- 
duce any  arguments  in  support  of  such  a view.  The 
number  of  books  on  Kant’s  philosophy,  published 
during  the  last  century  in  almost  every  language  of 
the  world 1,  speaks  for  itself.  There  is  no  single 
philosopher  of  any  note,  even  among  those  who  are 
decidedly  opposed  to  Kant,  who  has  not  acknowledged 
his  pre-eminence  among  modern  philosophers.  The 
great  systems  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart, 

1 During  the  first  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Critique, 
three  hundred  publications  have  been  counted  for  and  against 
Kant’s  philosophy.  See  Vaihinger,  Kommentar,  i.  p.  9. 
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and  Schopenhauer  branched  off  from  Kant,  and  now, 
after  a century  has  passed  away,  people  begin  to  see 
that  those  systems  were  indeed  mighty  branches,  but 
that  the  leading  shoot  of  philosophy  was  and  still  is — 
Kant.  No  truer  word  has  lately  been  spoken  than 
what,  I believe,  was  first  said  by  Professor  Weisse1, 
in  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Leipzig,  of  which 
I was  then  a member,  and  was  again  more  strongly 
enforced  by  my  friend  and  former  colleague,  Professor 
Liebmann  of  Strassburg,  that,  if  philosophy  wishes 
to  go  forward,  it  must  go  back  to  Kant.  II  faut 
reculer,  pour  mieux  sauter.  Lange,  in  his  History 
of  Materialism,  calls  Kant  the  Copernicus  of  modern 
philosophy  ; aye,  Kant  himself  was  so  fully  conscious 
of  the  decentralizing  character  of  his  system  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  his  work  with  that  of 
Copernicus 2.  But  if  Kant  was  right  in  his  estimate 
of  his  own  philosophy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with 
but  few,  though  memorable  exceptions,  philosophy  in 
England  is  still  Ante-Copernican.  How  little  Kant  is 
read  by  those  who  ought  to  read  him,  or  how  little 
he  is  understood  by  those  who  venture  to  criticize 
him,  I never  felt  so  keenly  as  when,  in  a controversy 
which  I had  some  time  ago  with  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  English  philosophers,  I was  told  that 
space  could  not  be  an  a priori  intuition,  because  we 
may  hear  church-bells,  without  knowing  where  the 
belfry  stands.  Two  philosophers,  who  both  have 
read  Kant’s  Critique,  may  differ  from  each  other 
diametrically,  but  they  will  at  least  understand  each 
other.  They  will  not  fire  at  each  other  like  some  of 

1 See  Julius  Walter,  Zum  Gedachtniss  Kant’s , p.  2S. 

2 See  Supplement  II,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 
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the  German  students  who,  for  fear  of  killing  their 
adversary,  fire  their  pistols  at  right  angles,  thus 
endangering  the  life  of  their  second  rather  than  that 
of  their  adversary. 

This  will  explain  why,  for  a long  time,  I have  felt 
personally  called  upon  to  place  the  classical  work  of 
Kant  within  the  reach  of  all  philosophical  readers  in 
England,  and  in  such  a form  that  no  one  could  say 
any  longer  that  he  could  not  construe  it.  I thought 
for  a time  that  Professor  Caird’s  excellent  work  On 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  had  relieved  me  of  this  duty. 
And,  no  doubt,  that  work  has  told,  and  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  many  people  in  England  and  in  America 
to  the  fact  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of  all  the 
outworks  of  Kant’s  philosophy,  there  is  in  it  a central 
thought  which  forms  a real  rest  and  an  entrenched 
ground  on  the  onward  march  of  the  human  intellect. 

But  it  is  a right  sentiment  after  all,  that  it  is  better 
to  read  a book  than  to  read  about  it,  and  that,  as  my 
friend  Stanley  used  to  preach  again  and  again,  wre 
should  never  judge  of  a book,  unless  we  have  read 
the  whole  of  it  ourselves.  I therefore  pledged  myself 
to  finish  a new  translation  of  Kant’s  Critique  as  my 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  its  centenary,  and 
though  it  has  taken  more  time  and  more  labour  than 
I imagined,  I do  not  think  my  time  or  my  labour 
will  have  been  wasted,  if  only  people  in  England,  and 
in  America  too,  will  now  read  the  book  that  is  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  yet  as  young  and  fresh  as  ever. 

It  is  curious  that  in  these  days  when  the  idea  of 
development,  wrhich  was  first  elaborated  by  the  students 
of  philosophy,  language,  and  religion,  and  afterwards 
applied  with  such  brilliant  success  to  the  study  of 
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nature  also,  should  now  receive  so  little  favour  from 
the  very  sciences  which  first  gave  birth  to  it.  Long 
before  we  heard  of  evolution  in  nature,  we  read  of 
the  dialectical  evolution  of  thought,  and  its  realiza- 
tion in  history  and  nature.  The  history  of  philosophy 
was  then  understood  to  represent  the  continuous 
development  of  philosophical  thought,  and  the  chief 
object  of  the  historian  was  to  show  the  necessity 
with  which  one  stage  of  philosophical  thought  led  to 
another.  This  idea  of  rational  development,  which 
forms  a far  broader  and  safer  basis  than  that  of 
natural  development,  is  the  vital  principle  in  the 
study  of  the  human  mind,  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  in  the  study  of  nature.  A study  of  language, 
of  mythology,  of  religion,  and  philosophy,  which  does 
not  rest  on  the  principle  of  development,  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  a science.  The  chief  interest 
which  these  sciences  possess,  is  not  that  they  show  us 
isolated  and  barren  facts,  but  that  they  show  us  their 
origin  and  growth,  and  explain  to  us  how  what  is, 
was  the  necessary  result  of  what  was.  In  drawing 
the  stemma  of  languages,  mythological  formations, 
religious  beliefs,  and  philosophical  ideas,  science  may 
go  wrong,  and  often  has  gone  wrong.  So  have 
students  of  nature  in  drawing  their  stemmata  of 
plants,  and  animals,  and  human  beings.  But  the 
principle  remains  true,  for  all  that.  In  spite  of  all 
that  seems  to  be  accidental  or  arbitrary,  there  is  a 
natural  and  intelligible  growth  in  what  we  call  the 
creations  of  the  human  mind,  quite  as  much  as  in 
what  we  call  the  works  of  nature.  The  one  expres- 
sion, it  may  be  said,  is  as  mythological  as  the  other, 
because  the  category  of  substance  cannot  apply  to 
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either  nature  or  mind.  Both,  however,  express  facts 
which  must  be  explained  ; nay,  it  is  the  chief  object 
of  science  to  explain  them,  and  to  explain  them 
genetically.  Is  Aristotle  possible  or  intelligible  with- 
out Plato  ? Is  Spinoza  possible  or  intelligible  without 
Descartes  ? Is  Hume  possible  or  intelligible  without 
Berkeley  ? Is  Kant  possible  or  intelligible  without 
Hume  1 These  are  broad  questions,  and  admit  of  one 
answer  only.  But  if  we  have  once  seen  how  the 
broad  stream  of  thought  follows  its  natural  bent,  flows 
onward,  and  never  backward,  we  shall  understand 
that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  science  of  thought 
to  trace  unbroken  the  course  of  philosophy  from 
Thales  to  Kant,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  natural  science  to 
trace  the  continuous  development  of  the  single  cell 
to  the  complicated  organism  of  an  animal  body,  or 
the  possible  metamorphosis  of  the  Hipparion  into  the 
Hippos. 

What  I wanted,  therefore,  as  an  introduction  to 
my  translation  of  Kant’s  Critique,  was  a pedigree  of 
philosophical  thought,  showing  Kant’s  ancestors  and 
Kant’s  descent.  Here,  too,  Professor  Caird’s  work 
seemed  to  me  at  one  time  to  have  done  exactly  what 
I wished  to  see  done.  Valuable,  however,  as  Pro- 
fessor Caird’s  work  is  on  all  sides  acknowledged  to  be, 
I thought  that  an  even  more  complete  list  of  Kantian 
ancestors  might  and  should  be  given,  and  (what 
weighed  even  more  with  me),  that  these  ancestors 
should  be  made  to  speak  to  us  more  in  their 
own  words  than  Professor  Caird  has  allowed  them 
to  do. 

At  my  time  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  urgent 
work,  I felt  quite  unequal  to  that  task,  and  I there- 
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fore  applied  to  Professor  Noire  who,  more  than  any 
other  philosopher  I know,  seemed  to  me  qualified  to 
carry  out  that  idea.  Kant’s  philosophy,  and  more 
particularly  the  antecedents  of  Kant’s  philosophy, 
had  been  his  favourite  study  for  life,  and  no  one,  as 
I happened  to  know,  possessed  better  materials  than 
he  did  for  giving,  in  a short  compass,  the  ipsissima 
verba  by  which  each  of  Kant’s  ancestors  had  made 
and  marked  his  place  in  the  history  of  thought.  Pro- 
fessor Noir^  readily  complied  with  my  request,  and 
supplied  a treatise  which  I hope  will  fully  accomplish 
what  I had  in  view. 

If,  then,  while  making  allowance  for  differences  of 
opinion  on  smaller  points,  we  have  convinced  our- 
selves that  Kant  is  the  last  scion  of  that  noble  family 
of  thinkers  which  Professor  Noire  has  drawn  for  us 
with  the  hand  of  a master,  what  follows  ? Does  it 
follow  that  we  should  all  and  on  all  points  become 
Kantians,  that  we  should  simply  learn  his  philosophy, 
and  be  thankful  that  we  know  now  all  that  can  be 
known  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  and  the  Existence  of  God  ? Far  from 
it.  No  one  would  protest  more  strongly  than  Kant 
against  what  he  himself  calls  ‘ learning  philosophy,’ 
as  opposed  to  £ being  a philosopher.’  All  I contend 
for  is  that,  in  our  own  modern  philosophy,  the  work 
once  for  all  done  by  Kant  can  be  as  little  ignored  as 
the  work  done  by  Hume,  Leibniz,  Berkeley,  Locke, 
Spinoza,  and  Descartes.  I do  not  deny  the  historical 
importance  of  the  Post-Kantian  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, whether  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart, 
or  Schopenhauer  in  Germany,  of  Cousin  in  France,  or 
of  Mill  in  England.  But  most  of  these  philosophers 
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recognized  Kant  as  their  spiritual  father 1.  Even 
Comte,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  German  and  German 
philosophy,  expressed  his  satisfaction  and  pride  when 
he  discovered  how  near  he  had,  though  unconsciously, 
approached  to  Kant’s  philosophy2.  Some  years  ago 
I ventured  to  point  out  that,  as  far  as  I could 
judge,  amid  the  varying  aspects  of  his  philosophical 
writings,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  also,  in  what  he  calls 
his  Transfigured  Realism,  was  not  very  far  from 
Kant’s  fundamental  position.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
however,  has  repudiated  what  I thought  the  highest 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  any  writer  on 
philosophy,  and  I feel  bound  therefore  to  withdraw 
my  conjecture. 


1 Julius  Walter,  Zum  Gedachtniss  Kant's,  p.  27. 

2 ‘ J’ai  lu  et  relu  avec  un  plaisir  infini  le  petit  traite  de  Kant 
(Idee  zu  einer  allgemeinen  Geschiclite  in  weltbiirgerlicher  Absicht, 
1784)  ; il  est  prodigieux  pour  l’epoque,  et  meme,  si  je  l’avais  connu 
six  ou  sept  ans  plus  tot,  il  m’aurait  epargne  de  la  peine.  Je  suis 
cliarme  que  vous  l’ayez  traduit,  il  peut  trbs-efficaeement  contribuer 
a preparer  les  esprits  a la  pliilosophie  positive.  La  conception 
generale  ou  au  moins  la  methode  y est  encore  metaphysique,  mais 
les  details  montrent  a chaque  instant  l’esprit  positif.  J’avais 
toujours  regarde  Kant  non-seulement  comme  une  tres- forte  tete, 
mais  comme  le  metaphysicien  le  plus  rapproche  de  la  philosophic 
positive.  . . . Pour  moi,  je  ne  me  trouve  jusqu’a  present,  aprbs  cette 
lecture,  d’autre  valeur  que  celle  d’avoir  systematise  et  arrete  la 
conception  ebaucliee  par  Kant  a mon  insu,  ce  que  je  dois  surtout 
a l’education  seientifique  ; et  meme  le  pas  le  plus  positif  et  le  plus 
distinct  que  j’ai  fait  apres  lui  me  semble  seulement  d’avoir 
decouvert  la  loi  du  passage  des  idees  humaines  par  les  trois  6tats 
theologique,  metaphysique,  et  seientifique,  loi  qui  me  semble  etre 
la  base  du  travail  dont  Kant  a conseille  l’exocution.  Je  rends 
grace  aujourd’hui  a mon  defaut  d’erudition  ; car' si  mon  travail, 
tel  qu’il  est  maintenant,  avait  et6  precede  chez  moi  par  l’etude  du 
traitd  de  Kant,  il  aurait,  a mes  propres  yeux,  beaucoup  perdu  de 
sa  valeur.’  See  Auguste  Comte,  par  E.  Littr6,  Paris,  1864,  p.  154  ; 
Lettre  de  Comte  a M.  d’Eichthal,  Dec.  10,  1824. 

I-  Q 
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But  although,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
all  truly  important  philosophers  have,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  been  more  or 
less  under  the  spell  of  Kant,  and  indirectly  of  Hume 
and  Berkeley  also,  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
have  not  asserted  their  right  of  reopening  questions 
which  seemed  to  be  solved  and  settled  by  those 
heroes  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  Only,  if 
any  of  these  old  problems  are  to  be  taken  up  again, 
they  ought  at  least  to  be  taken  up  where  they  were 
last  left.  Unless  that  is  done,  philosophy  will  be- 
come a mere  amusement,  and  will  in  no  wise  mark 
the  deep  vestiges  in  the  historical  progress  of  the 
human  intellect.  There  are  anachronisms  in  philo- 
sophy, quite  as  much  as  in  other  sciences,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  certain  philosophical  problems  have  of 
late  been  treated,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
is  really  no  better  than  a revival  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system  would  be  in  astronomy.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  in  both  countries  we  should  meet  with 
constant  complaints  about  this  state  of  philosophical 
anarchy.  Mr.  Challis,  in  an  article  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  (November,  1881),  writes  : ‘ It  is 
another  familiar  fact,  a much  more  important  one, 
that  the  present  state  of  philosophy  is  exactly  parallel 
to  the  present  state  of  theology, — a chaos  of  con- 
flicting schools,  each  able  to  edify  itself  without 
convincing  any  other,  every  one  regarding  all  the 
rest,  not  as  witnesses  against  itself,  but  as  food  for 
dialectical  powder  and  shot.  The  impartial  by- 
stander sees  no  sign  that  we  are  now  nearer  to 
agreement  than  in  the  days  of  Varro;  though  the 
enthusiast  of  a school  expects  the  world  to  be  all 
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some  day  of  his  opinion,  just  as  the  enthusiast  of 
a sect  believes  vaguely  in  an  ultimate  triumph  of 
his  faith.’ 

Exactly  the  same  complaint  reaches  us  from  the 
very  country  where  Kant’s  voice  was  once  so  power- 
ful and  respected,  then  was  silenced  for  a time,  and 
now  begins  to  be  invoked  again  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  order  where  all  seems  confusion.  ‘ Since 
the  year  1840,’  writes  Dr.  Vaihinger,  ‘there  has  been 
hopeless  philosophical  anarchy  in  Germany.  There 
were  the  disciples  of  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and 
Schopenhauer,  and,  by  their  side,  the  founders  and 
defenders  of  many  unknown  systems  of  philosophy. 
Then  followed  the  so-called  Real-Idealists,  or  Ideal- 
Realists,  who  distilled  a philosophical  theism  out  of 
the  pantheism  of  greater  thinkers,  and,  as  their  anti- 
podes, the  Materialists,  who  on  the  new  discoveries  of 
natural  science  founded  the  saddest,  shallowest,  and 
emptiest  system  of  philosophy1.’ 

In  England  and  America,  even  more  than  in  Ger- 
many, I believe  that  a study  of  Kant  holds  out  the 
best  hope  of  a philosophical  rejuvenescence.  In 
Germany  a return  to  Kant  is  a kind  of  Renaissance ; 
in  England  and  America  Kant’s  philosophy,  if  once 
thoroughly  understood,  will  be,  I hope,  a new  birth. 
IS  o doubt  there  are,  and  there  have  been  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  some  few  honest  students  who 
perfectly  understood  Kant’s  real  position  in  the  on- 
ward march  of  human  thought.  But  to  the  most 
feitile  wi  iters  on  philosophy,  and  to  the  general 
public  at  large,  which  derives  its  ideas  of  philosophy 

^Vaihinger,  Zum  Jubilaum  von  Kant’s  Kritik  cler  reinen  Vernun/t, 
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from  them,  Kant’s  philosophy  has  not  only  been 
a terra  incognita,  but  the  very  antipodes  of  what  it 
really  is.  Mr.  Watson,  in  his  instructive  work,  Kant 
and  his  English  Critics,  is  perfectly  right  when  he 
says  that,  till  very  lately,  Kant  was  regarded  as 
a benighted  a priori  philosopher  of  the  dogmatic 
type,  afflicted  with  the  hallucination  that  the  most 
important  part  of  our  knowledge  consists  of  innate 
ideas,  lying  in  the  depths  of  consciousness,  and  being 
capable  of  being  brought  to  the  light  by  pure  intro- 
spection.’ That  Kant  was  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Hume  on  one  side,  and  of  Berkeley  on  the  other,  was 
hardly  conceived  as  possible.  And  thus  it  has  hap- 
pened that  English  philosophy,  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  profound  thinkers  and  brilliant  writers 
who  have  served  in  its  ranks  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  not  yet  risen  above  the  level  of  Locke  and 
Hume.  No  one  can  admire  more  than  I do  the 
dashing  style  in  which  some  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  our  time  have  ridden  up  to  the  very 
muzzles  of  the  old  philosophical  problems,  but  if 
I imagine  Kant  looking  back  from  his  elevated 
position  on  those  fierce  and  hopeless  onslaughts,  I 
can  almost  hear  him  say  what  was  said  by  a French 
general  at  Balaclava  : C'est  magnifique,  — niais  ce 
n’est  pas  la  guerre.  Quite  true  it  is  that  but  for 
Hume,  and  but  for  Berkeley,  Kant  would  never  have 
been,  and  philosophy  would  never  have  reached  the 
heights  which  he  occupies.  But,  after  Kant,  Hume 
and  Berkeley  have  both  an  historical  significance 
only.  They  represent  a position  which  has  been  con- 
quered and  fortified,  and  has  now  been  deliberately 
left  behind. 
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Leaving  therefore  the  task  of  tracing  minutely  the 
intimate  relation  between  Kant  and  his  predecessors 
to  the  more  experienced  hand  of  Professor  Noire, 
I shall  here  be  satisfied  with  pointing  out  in  the 
broadest  way  the  connexion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  diametrical  opposition  between  Kant  and  those 
two  great  heroes  of  speculative  thought,  Berkeley 
and  Hume. 

Berkeley  holds  that  all  knowledge  that  seems  to 
come  to  us  from  without  through  the  senses  or 
through  experience  is  mere  illusion,  and  that  truth 
exists  in  the  ideas  of  the  pure  understanding  and 
of  reason  only. 

Kant  proves  that  all  knowledge  that  comes  to  us 
from  pure  understanding  and  from  pure  reason  only 
is  mere  illusion,  and  that  truth  is  impossible  without 
experience. 

Hume  holds  that  true  causality  is  impossible, 
whether  in  experience  or  beyond  experience. 

Kant  proves  that  experience  itself  is  impossible 
without  the  category  of  causality,  and,  of  course, 
without  several  other  categories  also  which  Hume 
had  overlooked,  though  they  possess  exactly  the  same 
character  as  the  concept  of  causality1.  The  gist  of 
Kant’s  philosophy,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Hume,  can 
be  expressed  in  one  line : That  without  which  experi- 
ence is  impossible,  cannot  be  the  result  of  experience, 
though  it  must  never  be  applied  beyond  the  limits  of 
possible  experience. 


1 This  is  Kant’s  statement,  though  it  is  not  quite  accurate.  See 
Adamson,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  p.  202.  That  Kant  knew 
Hume’s  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  seems  to  follow  from  Hamann’s 
Metakritik  iiber  den  Purismus  der  reinen  Vernunft,  p.  3,  n. 
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Such  broad  statements  and  counter-statements  may 
seem  to  destroy  the  finer  shades  of  philosophical 
thought,  yet  in  the  end  even  the  most  complicated 
and  elaborate  systems  of  philosophy  rest  on  such 
broad  foundations ; and  what  we  carry  about  with  us 
of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  of  Descartes  or  Leibniz,  consists 
in  the  end  of  little  more  than  a few  simple  outlines 
of  the  grand  structures  of  their  philosophical  thoughts. 
And  in  that  respect  no  system  admits  of  being  traced 
in  simpler  and  broader  outlines  than  that  of  Kant. 
Voluminous  and  complicated  it  is,  and  yet  Kant  him- 
self traces  in  a few  lines  the  outcome  of  it,  when  he 
says  ( Critique , p.  712  (830)):  ‘ But  it  will  be  said,  is 
this  really  all  that  pure  reason  can  achieve,  in 
opening  prospects  beyond  the  limits  of  experience'? 
Nothing  more  than  two  articles  of  faith  ? Surely 
even  the  ordinary  understanding  could  have  achieved 
as  much  without  taking  counsel  of  philosophers  ! ’ 

‘ I shall  not  here  dwell  on  the  benefits,’  he  answers, 

‘ which,  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  its  criticism,  phi- 
losophy has  conferred  on  human  reason,  granting- 
even  that  in  the  end  they  should  turn  out  to  be 
merely  negative.  On  this  point  something  will  have 
to  be  said  in  the  next  section.  But,  I ask,  do  you 
really  require  that  knowledge,  which  concerns  all 
men,  should  go  beyond  the  common  undei-standing, 
and  should  be  revealed  to  you  by  philosophers  only  ? 
The  very  thing  which  you  find  fault  with  is  the  best 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  previous  asser- 
tions, since  it  reveals  to  us,  what  we  could  not  have 
grasped  before,  namely,  that  in  matters  which  con- 
cern all  men  without  distinction,  nature  cannot  be 
accused  of  any  partial  distribution  of  her  gifts ; and 
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that,  with  regard  to  the  essential  interests  of  human 
nature,  the  highest  philosophy  can  achieve  no  more 
than  that  guidance  which  nature  has  vouchsafed  even 
to  the  meanest  understanding.’ 

I hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  Kant’s  works, 
and  more  particularly  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
will  be  read,  not  only  by  the  philosopher  by  profes- 
sion, but  by  everybody  who  has  once  seen  that  there 
are  problems  in  this  life  of  ours  the  solution  of  which 
alone  makes  life  worth  living.  These  problems,  as 
Kant  so  often  tells  us,  are  all  the  making  of  reason, 
and  what  reason  has  made,  reason  is  able  to  unmake. 
These  problems  represent  in  fact  the  mythology  of 
philosophy,  that  is,  the  influence  of  dying  or  dead 
language  on  the  living  thought  of  each  successive 
age  ; and  an  age  which  has  found  the  key  to  the 
ancient  mythology  of  religion,  will  know  where  to 
look  for  the  key  that  is  to  unlock  the  mythology  of 
pure  reason.  Kant  has  shown  us  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  known  by  man.  What  remains  to  be 
done,  even  after  Kant,  is  to  show  how  man  came  to 
believe  that  he  could  know  so  much  more  than  he 
can  know,  and  this  will  have  to  be  shown  by  a 
Critique  of  Language1. 

How  strange  it  is  that  Kant’s  great  contemporary, 

1 What  I mean  by  this,  may  be  seen  in  the  last  Lecture  of  the 
Second  Series  of  my  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  delivered  in 
1867  (ed.  1880,  ii.  p.  612  seq.) ; in  my  article  ‘On  the  Origin  of 
Reason,’  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1878  ; my  Lectures  on 
Mr.  Darwin’s  Philosophy  of  Language,  Fraser’s  Magazine,  May,  1873  ; 
also  in  Professor  Noire’s  work,  Der  Ursprung  tier  Sprache,  1877  ; and 
Max  Muller  and  the  Philosophy  of  Language  (Longmans,  1879).  One 
important  problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  I differ  from  Kant, 
or  rather  give  a new  application  to  Kant’s  own  principles,  has  been 
fully  treated  in  my  Hibbert  Lectures,  1878,  p.  30  seq. 
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‘ the  Magus  of  the  North,’  should  have  seen  this  at 
once,  and  that  for  a whole  century  that  thought 
has  remained  dormant.  ‘ Language,’  Hamann  writes, 
‘ is  not  only  the  foundation  for  the  whole  faculty  of 
thinking,  but  the  central  point  also  from  which 
proceeds  the  misunderstanding  of  reason  by  herself.’ 
And  again  1 : ‘ The  question  with  me  is  not,  What 
is  Reason  1 but,  What  is  Language  1 And  here  I 
suspect  is  the  ground  of  all  the  paralogisms  and  anti- 
nomies with  which  Reason  has  been  charged.’  And 
again : ‘ Hence  I feel  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
our  whole  philosophy  consists  more  of  language  than 
of  reason,  and  the  misunderstanding  of  numberless 
words,  the  prosopopoeias  of  the  most  arbitrary  ab- 
straction, the  antitheses  rrjs  \l/evbu>vv[jLov  yucocreuis  ; nay, 
the  commonest  figures  of  speech  of  the  sensus  com- 
munis have  produced  a whole  world  of  problems, 
which  can  no  more  be  raised  than  solved.  What 
we  want  is  a Grammar  of  Reason.’ 

That  Kant’s  Critique  will  ever  become  a popular 
book,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  impossible ; 
but  that  it  will  for  ever  occupy  a place  in  the  small 
tourist’s  library  which  every  thoughtful  traveller 
across  this  short  life’s  journey  will  keep  by  his  side, 
I have  no  doubt.  Kant,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
a bad  writer,  but  so  was  Aristotle,  so  was  Descartes, 
so  was  Leibniz,  so  was  Hegel ; and,  after  a time,  as  in 
climbing  a mountain,  the  very  roughness  of  the  road 
becomes  an  attraction  to  the  traveller.  Besides,  though 
Kant  is  a bad  builder,  he  is  not  a bad  architect, 
and  there  will  be  few  patient  readers  of  the  Critique 
who  will  fail  to  understand  Goethe’s  expression  that 

1 Gildemeister,  Hamanris  Leben  und  Schri/ten,  iii.  p.  71. 
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on  reading  Kant,  or  rather,  I should  say,  on  reading 
Kant  again  and  again,  we  feel  like  stepping  into 
a lighted  room.  I have  tried  hard,  very  hard,  to 
remove  some  of  the  darkness  which  has  hitherto 
shrouded  Kant’s  masterwork  from  English  readers, 
and  though  I know  how  often  I have  failed  to 
satisfy  myself,  I still  hope  I shall  not  have 
laboured  quite  in  vain.  Englishmen  who,  in  the 
turmoil  of  this  century,  found  leisure  and  mental 
vigour  enough  to  study  once  more  the  thoughts  of 
Plato,  and  perceived  their  bearing  on  the  thoughts 
of  our  age,  may  well  brace  themselves  to  the  harder 
work  of  discovering  in  Kant  the  solution  of  many 
of  the  oldest  problems  of  our  race,  problems  which, 
with  most  of  us,  are  still  the  problems  of  yesterday 
and  of  to-day.  I am  well  aware  that  for  Kant  there 
is  neither  the  prestige  of  a name,  such  as  Plato, 
nor  the  cunning  of  a translator,  such  as  Jowett. 
But  a thinker  who  in  Germany  could  make  himself 
listened  to  during  the  philosophical  apathy  of 
the  Wolfian  age,  who  from  his  Ultima  Thule  of 
Konigsberg  could  spring  forward  to  grasp  the  rudder 
of  a vessel,  cast  away  as  unseaworthy  by  no  less 
a captain  than  Hume,  and  who  has  stood  at  the 
helm  for  more  than  a century,  trusted  by  all  whose 
trust  was  worth  having,  will  surely  find  in  England, 
too,  patient  listeners,  even  though  they  might  shrink, 
as  yet,  from  embarking  in  his  good  ship  in  then- 
passage  across  the  ocean  of  life. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  physical  discovery,  and  of 
complete  philosophical  prostration,  and  thus  only  can 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  physical  science,  and, 
more  particularly,  physiology,  should  actually  have 
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grasped  at  the  sceptre  of  philosophy.  Nothing,  I be- 
lieve, could  be  more  disastrous  to  both  sciences. 

No  one  who  knows  my  writings  will  suspect  me  of 
undervaluing  the  progress  which  physical  studies  have 
made  in  our  time,  or  of  ignoring  the  light  which  they 
have  shed  on  many  of  the  darkest  problems  of  the 
mind.  Only  let  us  not  unnecessarily  move  the  old 
landmarks  of  human  knowledge.  There  always  has 
been,  and  there  always  must  be,  a line  of  demarcation 
between  physical  and  metaphysical  investigations,  and 
though  the  former  can  illustrate  the  latter,  they  can 
never  take  their  place.  Nothing  can  be  more  in- 
teresting, for  instance,  than  recent  researches  into 
the  exact  processes  of  sensuous  perception.  Optics 
and  Acoustics  have  carried  us  deep  into  the  inner 
workings  of  our  bodily  senses,  and  have  enabled  us  to 
understand  what  we  call  colours  and  sounds,  as  vibra- 
tions, definite  in  number,  carried  on  from  the  outer 
organs  through  vibrating  media  to  the  brain  and  the 
inmost  centre  of  all  nervous  activity.  Such  observa- 
tions have,  no  doubt,  made  it  more  intelligible,  even  to 
the  commonest  understanding,  what  metaphysicians 
mean  when  they  call  all  secondary  qualities  subjective, 
and  deny  that  anything  can  be,  for  instance,  green 
or  sweet,  anywhere  but  in  the  perceiving  subject. 
But  the  idea  that  these  physical  and  physiological 
researches  have  brought  us  one  inch  nearer  to  the 
real  focus  of  subjective  perception,  that  any  move- 
ment of  matter  could  in  any  way  explain  the  simplest 
sensuous  perception,  or  that  behind  the  membranes 
and  nerves  we  should  ever  catch  hold  of  what  we  call 
the  soul,  or  the  I,  or  the  self,  need  only  to  be  stated  to 
betray  its  utter  folly.  That  men  like  Helmholtz  and 
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Du  Bois-Reymond  should  find  Kant’s  metaphysical 
platform  best  adapted  for  supporting  their  physical 
theories  is  natural  enough.  But  how  can  any  one 
who  weighs  his  words  say  that  the  modern  physiology 
of  the  senses  has  in  any  way  supplemented  or 
improved  Kant’s  theory  of  knowledge 1 ? As  well 
might  we  say  that  spectrum  analysis  has  improved 
our  logic,  or  the  electric  light  supplemented  our 
geometry.  ‘ Empirical  psychology,’  as  Kant  says, 
‘ must  be  entirely  banished  fi'om  metaphysic,  and  is 
excluded  from  it  by  its  very  idea2.’ 

Metaphysical  truth  is  wider  than  physical  truth, 
and  the  new  discoveries  of  physical  observers,  if  they 
are  to  be  more  than  mei’ely  contingent  truths,  must 
find  their  appointed  place  and  natural  i-efuge  within 
the  immovable  limits  traced  by  the  metaphysician.  It 
was  an  unfortunate  accident  that  gave  to  what  ought 
to  have  been  called  pro-physical,  the  name  of  meta- 
physical science,  for  it  is  only  after  having  mastered 
the  principles  of  metaphysic  that  the  student  of 
nature  can  begin  his  woi'k  in  the  right  spirit,  knowing 
the  horizon  of  human  knowledge,  and  guided  by 
principles  as  unchangeable  as  the  pole  star.  It  would 
be  childish  to  make  this  a question  of  rank  or 
pi-ecedence ; it  is  simply  a question  of  woi'k  and 
oi’der. 

It  may  require,  for  instance,  a greater  effort, 
and  display  more  brilliant  mental  qualities,  to  show 
that  natui-e  contains  no  traces  of  repeated  acts  of 
special  ci'eation,  than  to  pi'ove  that  such  a theory 
would  make  all  unity  of  experience,  and  consequently 

1 See  Noir6,  in  Die  Gegenwart,  June  23,  1881. 

2 Critique , p.  728  (848). 
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all  science,  impossible.  But  what  are  all  the  negative 
arguments  of  the  mere  observer  without  the  solid 
foundation  supplied  by  the  metaphysician  ? And 
with  how  much  more  of  tranquil  assurance  would 
the  geologist  pursue  his  observations  and  develop  his 
conclusions,  if  he  just  remembered  these  few  lines  of 
Kant : ‘ When  such  an  arising  is  looked  upon  as  the 
effect  of  a foreign  cause,  it  is  called  creation.  This 
can  never  be  admitted  as  an  event  among  phenomena, 
because  its  very  possibility  would  destroy  unity  of 
experience  V 

What  can  have  been  more  delightful  to  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  than  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  enormous  number  of  what  were  called  by  students 
of  nature,  who  had  never  troubled  their  heads  about 
the  true  meaning  of  these  terms,  genera  and  species  ? 
But  when  the  true  meaning,  and  thereby  the  true 
origin,  of  genera  and  species  was  to  be  determined, 
is  it  not  strange  that  not  one  word  should  ever  have 
been  said  on  the  subjective  character  of  these  terms? 
Whatever  else  a genus  or  species  may  be,  surely  they 
are,  first  of  all,  concepts  of  the  understanding,  and, 
without  these  concepts,  whatever  nature  might  pre- 
sent to  us,  nothing  would  ever  be  to  us  a genus  or 
a species. 

Now  the  genus  and  species,  in  that  restricted  sense, 
as  applied  to  organic  beings,  represent  only  one  side 
of  that  fundamental  process  on  which  all  thought 
is  founded,  namely,  the  conception  of  the  General 
and  the  Special.  Here,  again,  a few  pages  of 
Kant 2 would  have  shown  that  the  first  thing  to  be 

1 Critique,  p.  x8o  (206). 

2 IW<L,  p.  559  q>.  652  seq.). 
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explained  is  the  process  by  which  we  conceive  the 
genus  or  the  general,  and  that  the  only  adequate 
explanation  of  it  is  what  Kant  calls  its  transcendental 
deduction,  i.e.  the  proof  that,  without  it,  experience 
itself  would  be  impossible ; and  that  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  a concept  abstracted  from  experience,  it 
is  a sine  qua  non  of  experience  itself. 

If  this  is  once  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  equally 
understood  that,  as  we  are  the  makers  of  all  concepts, 
we  are  also  the  makers  of  genera  and  species,  and 
that  long  before  logicians  came  to  define  and  deface 
these  terms,  they  were  what  we  now  are  anxious  to 
make  them  again,  terms  for  objects  which  have 
either  a common  origin,  or  a common  form.  Long 
before  Aristotle  forced  the  terms  yero?  and  et§o?  to 
assume  a subordinate  relation  to  each  other,  language, 
or  the  historical  logic  of  the  human  race,  had  formed 
these  terms,  and  meant  them  to  be  co-ordinate. 

Genos  meant  kin,  and  the  first  genos  was  the  gens 
or  the  family,  comprehending  individuals  that  could 
claim  a common  ancestor,  though  differing  in  appear- 
ance as  much  as  a grandfather  and  a babe.  Eidos  or 
species,  on  the  contrary,  meant  appearance  or  form, 
and  the  first  eidos  was  probably  the  troop  of  warriors, 
comprehending  individuals  of  uniform  appearance, 
nothing  being  asserted  as  to  their  common  origin. 
This  was  the  historic  or  prehistoric  beginning  of  these 
two  fundamental  categories  of  thought — -and  what  has 
the  theory  of  evolution  really  done  for  them  ? It  has 
safely  brought  them  back  to  their  original  meaning. 
It  has  shown  us  that  we  can  hold  together,  or  compre- 
hend, or  conceive,  or  classify,  or  generalize  or  speak 
in  two  ways,  and  in  two  ways  only — either  by  common 
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descent  (genealogically),  or  by  common  appearance 
(morphologically).  Difference  of  form  is  nothing,  if 
we  classify  genealogically,  and  difference  of  descent 
is  nothing,  if  we  classify  morphologically.  What  the 
theory  of  evolution  is  doing  for  us  is  what  is  done 
by  every  genealogist,  aye,  what  was  done  in  ancient 
time  by  every  paterfamilias,  namely,  to  show  by  facts 
that  certain  individuals,  however  different  from  each 
other  in  form  and  appearance,  had  a common  ancestor, 
and  belonged  therefore  to  the  same  family  or  kin.  In 
every  case  where  such  proof  has  been  given,  we  gain 
in  reality  a more  correct  general  concept,  i.e.  we  are 
able  to  think  and  to  speak  better.  The  process  is  the 
same,  whether  we  trace  the  Bourbons  and  Valois  back 
to  Hugo  Capet,  or  whether  we  derive  the  Hippos  and 
the  Hipparion  from  a common  ancestor.  In  both 
cases  we  are  dealing  with  facts  and  with  facts  only. 
Let  it  be  established  that  there  is  no  missing  link 
between  them,  or  between  man  and  monkey,  and 
we  shall  simply  have  gained  a new  concept,  as  we 
should  gain  a new  concept  by  establishing  the 
unbroken  continuity  of  the  Apostolic  succession. 
Only  let  us  see  clearly  that  in  physical  and  his- 
torical researches,  too,  we  are  dealing  with  facts,  and 
with  facts  only,  which  cannot  excite  any  passion, 
and  that  the  wider  issues  as  to  the  origin  of  genera 
and  species  belong  to  a different  sphere  of  human 
knowledge,  and  after  having  been  debated  for  centuries, 
have  been  determined  once  for  all  by  Kant’s  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason. 

If  one  remembers  the  dust-clouds  of  ■words  that 
were  raised  when  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
species  was  mooted  once  more  in  our  days,  it  is 
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truly  refreshing  to  read  a few  of  Kant’s  calm  pages 
on  that  subject,  written  one  hundred  years  ago. 
‘ Reason  V he  writes,  ‘ prepares  the  field  for  the 
understanding, 

‘ ist.  Through  the  principle  of  homogeneousness  of 
the  manifold  as  arranged  under  higher  genera ; 

‘ 2ndly.  Through  the  principle  of  the  variety  of  the 
homogeneous  in  lower  species ; to  which, 

‘ 31'dly,  it  adds  a law  of  affinity  of  all  concepts, 
which  requires  a continual  transition  from  every 
species  to  every  other  species,  by  a gradual  increase 
of  diversity.  We  may  call  these  the  principles  of 
homogeneousness,  of  specification  and  of  continuity 
of  forms.’ 

And  with  reference  to  the  practical  application  of 
these  metaphysical  principles  to  the  study  of  nature,  he 
writes  again  with  true  philosophical  insight 2 : ‘ I often 
see  even  intelligent  men  quarrelling  with  each  other 
about  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  men,  animals, 
or  plants,  nay,  even  of  minerals,  the  one  admitting  the 
existence  of  certain  national  characteristics,  founded 
on  descent,  or  decided  and  inherited  differences  of 
families,  races,  &c.,  while  others  insist  that  nature 
has  made  the  same  provision  for  all,  and  that  all 
differences  are  due  to  accidental  environment.  But 
they  need  only  consider  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
matter,  in  order  to  understand  that  it  is  far  too  deeply 
hidden  for  both  of  them  to  enable  them  to  speak  from 
any  real  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  object.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  twofold  interest  of  reason,  one  party 
cherishing  the  one,  another  party  the  other,  or  pre- 
tending to  do  so.  But  this  difference  of  the  two 
1 Critique,  p.  564  (657).  2 Ibid.,  p.  572  (667). 
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maxims  of  manifoldness  and  unity  in  nature,  may 
easily  be  adjusted,  though  as  long  as  they  are  taken 
for  objective  knowledge  they  cause  not  only  disputes, 
but  actually  create  impediments  which  hinder  the 
progress  of  truth,  until  a means  is  found  of  re- 
conciling the  contradictory  interests,  and  thus  giving 
satisfaction  to  reason. 

£ The  same  applies  to  the  assertion  or  denial  of  the 
famous  law  of  the  continuous  scale  of  created  beings, 
first  advanced  by  Leibniz,  and  so  cleverly  trimmed  up 
by  Bonnet.  It  is  nothing  but  a carrying  out  of  the 
principle  of  affinity  resting  on  the  interest  of  reason, 
for  neither  observation  nor  insight  into  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  could  ever  have  supplied  it  as  an 
objective  assertion.  The  steps  of  such  a ladder,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  experience,  are  far  too 
wide  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  so-called  small 
differences  are  often  in  nature  itself  such  wide  gaps, 
that  no  value  can  be  attached  to  such  observations 
as  revealing  the  intentions  of  nature,  particularly  as 
it  must  always  be  easy  to  discover  certain  similarities 
and  approximations  in  the  great  variety  of  things. 
The  method,  on  the  contrary,  of  looking  for  order  in 
nature,  according  to  such  a principle,  and  the  maxim 
of  admitting  such  order  (though  it  may  be  uncertain 
where  and  how  far)  as  existing  in  nature  in  general, 
is  certainly  a legitimate  and  excellent  regulative 
principle  of  reason,  only  that,  as  such,  it  goes  far 
beyond  where  experience  or  observation  could  follow 
it.  It  only  indicates  the  way  which  leads  to  sys- 
tematical unity,  but  does  not  determine  anything 
beyond.’ 

I know,  of  course,  what  some  of  my  philosophical 
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friends  will  say.  ‘You  speak  of  thoughts,’  they  will 
say ; ‘ we  speak  of  facts.  You  begin  with  the  general, 
we  begin  with  the  particular.  You  trust  to  reason, 
we  trust  to  our  senses.’  Let  me  quote  in  reply  one 
of  the  most  positive  of  positive  philosophers,  one  who 
trusts  to  the  senses,  who  begins  with  the  particular, 
and  who  speaks  of  facts.  Condillac,  in  his  famous 
Essai  sur  VOrigine  des  Go nna issan ces  humaines, 
writes : ‘ Soit  que  nous  nous  dlevions,  pour  parler 
m^taphoriquement,  jusque  dans  les  cieux,  soit  que 
nous  descendions  dans  les  abimes,  nous  ne  sortons 
pas  de  nous-memes ; et  ce  n’est  jamais  que  notre 
pensee  que  nous  apercevons.’  This  was  written 
in  1746. 

And  what  applies  to  these,  applies  to  almost  all 
other  problems  of  the  day.  Instead  of  being  discussed 
by  themselves,  and  with  a heat  and  haste  as  if  they 
had  never  been  discussed  before,  they  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  broader  ground  from  which  they 
naturally  arise,  and  be  treated  by  the  light  of  true 
philosophy  and  the  experience  gained  in  former  ages. 
There  is  a solid  ground  formed  by  the  thoughts  of 
those  who  came  before  us,  a kind  of  intellectual 
humus  on  which  we  ourselves  must  learn  to  march 
on  cautiously,  yet  safely  ; without  needing  those  high 
stilts  which  seem  to  lift  our  modern  philosophers  above 
the  level  of  Locke,  and  Hume,  and  Kant,  and  promise 
to  enable  them  to  advance  across  the  unknown  and 
the  unknowable  with  wider  strides  than  were  ever 
attempted  by  such  men  as  Faraday,  or  Lyell,  or 
Darwin  ; but  which  invariably  fall  away  when  they 
are  most  needed,  and  leave  our  bold  speculators  to 
retrace  their  steps  as  best  they  can. 

I.  R 
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If  my  translation  of  Kant  were  intended  for  a few 
professional  philosophers  only,  I should  not  feel  bound 
to  produce  any  credentials  in  his  favour.  But  the  few 
true  students  of  philosophy  in  England  do  not  want 
a translation.  They  would  as  little  attempt  to  study 
Kant,  without  knowing  German,  as  to  study  Plato, 
without  knowing  Greek.  What  I want,  and  what 
I hope  for,  is  that  that  large  class  of  men  and  women 
whose  thoughts,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  still 
rooted  in  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  and  who 
still  draw  their  intellectual  nutriment  from  the  philo- 
sophical soil  left  by  Locke  and  Hume,  should  know 
that  there  is  a greater  than  Locke  and  Hume,  though 
himself  the  avowed  pupil  and  the  truest  admirer  of 
those  powerful  teachers.  Kant  is  not  a man  that 
requires  testimonials;  we  might  as  well  require  testi- 
monials of  Plato  or  Spinoza.  But  to  the  English 
reader  it  may  be  of  interest  to  hear  at  least  a few  of 
the  utterances  of  the  great  men  whose  merit  it  is  to 
have  discovered  Kant,  a disco very  that  may  well  be 
called  the  discovery  of  a new  world. 

What  Goethe  said  of  Kant,  we  have  mentioned 
before.  Schiller,  after  having  declared  that  he  was 
determined  to  master  Kant’s  Critique,  and  if  it  were 
to  cost  him  the  whole  of  his  life,  says:  ‘The  funda- 
mental ideas  of  Kant’s  ideal  philosophy  will  remain 
a treasure  for  ever,  and  for  their  sake  alone  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  have  been  born  in  this  age. 

Strange  it  is  to  see  how  orthodox  theologians,  from 
mere  laziness,  it  would  seem,  in  mastering  Kant  s doc- 
trines, raised  at  once  a clamour  against  the  man  who 
proved  to  be  their  best  friend,  but  whose  last  years 
of  life  they  must  needs  embitter.  One  of  the  most 
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religious  and  most  honest  of  Kant’s  contemporaries, 
however,  Jung  Stilling,  whose  name  is  well  known 
in  England  also,  quickly  perceived  the  true  bearing 
of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  In  a letter,  dated 
March  i,  1789,  Jung  Stilling  writes  to  Kant:  ‘You 
are  a great,  a very  great  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
God.  I do  not  flatter — but  your  philosophy  will 
work  a far  greater,  far  more  general,  and  far  more 
blessed  revolution  than  Luther’s  Reform.  As  soon  as 
one  has  well  comprehended  the  Critique  of  Reason, 
one  sees  that  no  refutation  of  it  is  possible.  Your 
philosophy  must  therefore  be  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, and  its  beneficent  effects  will  bring  back  the 
religion  of  Jesus  to  its  original  purity,  when  its  only 
purpose  was — holiness.’ 

Fichte,  no  mean  philosopher  himself,  and  on  many 
points  the  antagonist  of  Kant,  writes : ‘ Kant’s  philo- 
sophy will  in  time  overshadow  the  whole  human  race, 
and  call  to  life  a new,  more  noble,  and  more  worthy 
generation.’ 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  speaks  of  Kant  ‘not 
only  as  a light  of  the  world,  but  as  a whole  solar 
system  in  one.’ 

With  more  suppressed,  yet  no  less  powerful  appre- 
ciation Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  writes  of  him  : ‘ Some 
things  which  he  demolished  will  never  rise  again ; 
some  things  which  he  founded  will  never  perish  again, 
A reform  such  as  he  carried  through  is  rare  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.’ 

Schopenhauer,  the  most  fearless  critic  of  Kant’s 
Crittque,  calls  it  ‘the  highest  achievement  of  human 
reflection.’  What  he  has  written  of  Kant  is  indis- 
pensable indeed  to  every  student  of  the  Critique,  and 
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I deeply  regret  that  I could  not  have  added  to  my 
translation  of  Kant  a translation  of  Schopenhauer’s 
critical  remarks. 

I must  add,  however,  one  paragraph:  ‘Never,’ 
Schopenhauer  writes  in  his  Parerga  (1183),  ‘never 
will  a philosopher,  without  an  independent,  zealous, 
and  often  repeated  study  of  the  principal  works  of 
Kant,  gain  any  idea  of  this  most  important  of  all 
philosophical  phenomena.  Kant  is,  I believe,  the  most 
philosophical  head  that  nature  has  ever  produced.  To 
think  with  him  and  according  to  his  manner  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  compared  to  anything  else,  for 
he  possessed  such  an  amount  of  clear  and  quite 
peculiar  thoughtfulness  as  has  never  been  granted  to 
any  other  mortal.  We  are  enabled  to  enjoy  this  with 
him,  if,  initiated  by  patient  and  serious  study,  we 
succeed,  while  reading  the  profoundest  chapters  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Peason,  in  forgetting  ourselves  and 
thinking  really  with  Kant  s own  head,  thus  being 
lifted  high  above  ourselves.  If  we  go  once  more 
through  the  Principles  of  Pure  Reason , and,  more 
particularly,  the  Analogies  of  Experience,  and  enter 
into  the  deep  thought  of  the  synthetical  unity  of 
apperception,  we  feel  as  if  lifted  miraculously  and 
carried  away  out  of  the  dreamy  existence  in  which 
we  are  here  lost,  and  as  if  holding  in  our  hands  the 
very  elements  out  of  which  that  dream  consists.’ 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  look  at  some  of  the  historians 
of  modern  philosophy,  we  find  Erdmann,  though  a 
follower  of  Hegel,  speaking  of  Kant  as  ‘ the  Atlas  that 
supports  the  whole  of  German  philosophy.’ 

Fortlage,  the  Nestor  of  German  philosophers1,  who 

1 He  died  November,  1881. 
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wrote  what  he  calls  a Genetic  History  of  Philosophy 
since  Kant , speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms: 

‘ In  one  word,  Kant’s  system  is  the  gate  through 
which  everything  that  has  stirred  the  philosophical 
world  since  his  time,  comes  and  goes.  It  is  the 
universal  exchange  where  all  circulating  ideas  flow 
together  before  they  vanish  again  in  distant  places. 
It  is  the  London  of  philosophy,  sending  its  ships  into 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  after  a time  receiving 
them  back.  There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  globe  of 
human  thought  which  it  has  not  visited,  explored,  and 
colonized.’ 

In  more  homely  language  Professor  Caird  expresses 
much  the  same  idea  of  Kant’s  philosophy,  when  he 
says  (p.  1 20):  ‘ So  much  has  Kant’s  fertile  idea  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  intellectual  world,  that  there  is  not 
a single  problem  of  philosophy  that  does  not  meet  us 
with  a new  face ; and  it  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  say, 
that  the  speculations  of  all  those  who  have  not  learned 
the  lesson  of  Kant,  are  beside  the  point.’ 

Dr.  Yaihinger,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study 
of  Kant,  and  is  now  bringing  out  a commentary  in 
four  volumes  on  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  1,  sums 
up  his  estimate  in  the  following  words : ‘ The  Critique 
is  a work  to  which,  whether  we  look  to  the  grandeur 
of  conception,  or  the  accuracy  of  thought,  or  the  weight 
of  ideas,  or  the  power  of  language,  few  only  can  be 
compared — possibly  Plato’s  Republic,  Aristotle’s  Meta- 
physics, Spinoza’s  Ethics — none,  if  we  consider  their 
lasting  effect,  their  penetrating  and  far-reaching 

1 Commentar  zw  Kant's  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  sum  hundertjahrigen 
Jubilaum  derselben,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  H.  Vaihinger.  Stuttgart, 
1881. 
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influence,  their  wealth  of  thought,  and  their  variety 
of  suggestions1.’ 

Nearly  the  same  judgement  is  repeated  by  Va- 
cherot 2 3,  who  speaks  of  the  Critique  as  ‘ un  livre 
immortel,  cornme  l’Organum  de  Bacon  et  le  Discours 
de  la  Methode  de  Descartes,’  while  Professor  Noir^, 
with  his  wider  sympathies  for  every  sphere  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  counts  six  books,  in  the  literature  of 
modern  Europe,  as  the  peers  of  Kant’s  Critique,  viz. 
Copernicus,  De  revolutionibus  orbium  coelestium 
(1543) ; Descartes,  Meditationes  de  prima  philosophia 
(1641);  Newton,  Principia  philosophies  naturalis 
mathematica  (1687);  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois 
(1748);  Winckelmann,  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alter - 
thums  (1764);  and  Adam  Smith,  Inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  { 17  76) — 
but  he  places  Kant’s  Critique  at  the  head  of  them  all. 

I have  called  Kant’s  philosophy  the  Lingua  Franca 
of  modern  philosophy,  and  so  it  is ; and  I hope  will 
become  so  still  more.  But  that  Lingua  Franca, 
though  it  may  contain  many  familiar  words  from  all 
languages  of  the  world,  has  yet,  like  every  other 
language,  to  be  learnt.  To  expect  that  we  can  under- 
stand Kant’s  Critique  by  simply  reading  it,  would  be 
the  same  as  to  attempt  to  read  a French  novel  by  the 
light  of  English  and  Latin.  A book  which  Schiller 
and  Schopenhauer  had  to  read  again  and  again  before 
they  could  master  it,  will  not  yield  its  secrets  at  the 
first  time  of  asking.  An  Indian  proverb  says  that 

1 Zum  Jubilcium  von  Kant’s  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  von  H.  Vai- 
hinger  ; Separatabdruck  aus  der  Wochensclu'ift  Im  neuen  Reich,  1SS1, 

No.  23,  p.  14. 

3 Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1879,  -A.out. 
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it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  post,  if  a blind  man 
cannot  see  it,  nor  is  it  always  the  fault  of  the  profound 
thinker,  if  his  language  is  unintelligible  to  the  busy 
crowd.  I am  no  defender  of  dark  sayings,  and  I still 
hold  to  an  opinion  for  which  I have  often  been  blamed, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  any  science  that  cannot  be 
stated  clearly,  if  only  we  know  it  clearly.  Still  there 
are  limits.  No  man  has  a right  to  complain  that  he 
cannot  understand  higher  mathematics,  if  he  declines 
to  advance  step  by  step  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
stage  of  that  science.  It  is  the  same  in  philosophy. 
Philosophy  represents  a long  toil  in  thought  and 
word,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  those  who  have  toiled 
long  in  inward  thought  should  use  certain  concepts, 
and  bundles  of  concepts,  with  their  algebraic  ex- 
ponents, in  a way  entirely  bewildering  to  the  outer 
world.  Kant’s  obscurity  is  owing  partly  to  his  writing 
for  himself  rather  than  for  others,  and  partly  to  his 
addressing  himself,  when  defending  a cause,  to  the 
judge,  and  not  to  the  jury.  He  does  not  wish  to 
persuade,  he  tries  to  convince.  No  doubt  there  are 
arguments  in  Kant’s  Critique  which  fail  to  convince, 
and  which  have  provoked  the  cavils  and  strictures  of 
his  opponents.  Kant  would  not  have  been  the  really 
great  man  he  was,  if  he  had  escaped  the  merciless 
criticism  of  his  smaller  contemporaries.  But  herein 
too  we  perceive  the  greatness  of  Kant,  that  those 
hostile  criticisms,  even  where  they  are  well  founded, 
touch  only  on  less  essential  points,  and  leave  the 
solidity  of  the  whole  structure  of  his  philosophy  un- 
impaired. No  first  perusal  will  teach  us  how  much  of 
Kant’s  Critique  may  safely  be  put  aside  as  problema- 
tical, or,  at  all  events,  as  not  essential.  But  with 
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every  year,  and  with  every  new  perusal,  some  of 
these  mists  and  clouds  seem  to  vanish,  and  the  central 
truth  is  seen  rising  before  our  eyes  with  constantly 
increasing  warmth  and  splendour,  like  a cloudless 
sun  in  an  Eastern  sky. 

And  now,  while  I am  looking  at  the  last  lines  that 
I have  written,  it  may  be  the  last  lines  that  I shall 
ever  write  on  Kant,  the  same  feeling  comes  over  me 
which  I expressed  in  the  Preface  to  the  last  volume 
of  my  edition  of  the  Rig-veda  and  its  ancient  com- 
mentary. I feel  as  if  an  old  friend,  with  whom 
I have  had  many  communings  during  the  sunny  and 
during  the  dark  days  of  life,  was  taken  from  me,  and 
I should  hear  his  voice  no  more. 

The  two  friends,  the  Rig-veda  and  Kant’s  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  may  seem  very  different,  and  yet  my 
life  would  have  been  incomplete  without  the  one  as 
without  the  other. 

The  bridge  of  thoughts  and  sighs  that  spans  the 
whole  history  of  the  Aryan  world  has  its  first  arch 
in  the  Veda,  its  last  in  Kant’s  Critique.  In  the  Veda 
we  watch  the  first  unfolding  of  the  human  mind  as 
we  can  watch  it  nowhere  else.  Life  seems  simple, 
natural,  childlike,  full  of  hopes,  undisturbed  as  yet  by 
many  doubts  or  fears.  What  is  beneath,  and  above, 
and  beyond  this  life  is  dimly  perceived,  and  expressed 
in  a thousand  words  and  ways,  all  mere  stammerings, 
all  aiming  to  express  what  cannot  be  expressed,  yet 
all  full  of  a belief  in  the  real  presence  of  the  Divine 
in  Nature,  of  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite.  Here  is  the 
childhood  of  our  race  unfolded  before  our  eyes,  at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  we  shall  ever  know  on  Aryan 
ground— and  there  are  lessons  to  be  read  in  those 
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hymns,  aye,  in  every  word  that  is  used  by  those 
ancient  poets,  which  will  occupy  and  delight  genera- 
tions to  come. 

And  while  in  the  Veda,  we  may  study  the  child- 
hood, we  may  study  in  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  the  perfect  manhood  of  the  Aryan  mind.  It 
has  passed  through  many  phases,  and  every  one  of 
them  had  its  purpose,  and  has  left  its  mark.  It  is  no 
longer  dogmatical,  it  is  no  longer  sceptical,  least  of  all 
is  it  positive.  It  has  arrived  at  and  passed  through 
its  critical  phase,  and  in  Kant’s  Critique  stands  before 
us,  conscious  both  of  its  weakness  and  of  its  strength, 
modest,  yet  brave.  It  knows  what  the  old  idols  of 
its  childhood  and  of  its  youth  too  were  made  of.  It 
does  not  break  them,  it  only  tides  to  understand  them 
but  it  places  aboye  them  the  Ideals  of  Reason — no 
longer  tangible — not  even  within  reach  of  the  under- 
standing— yet  real,  if  anything  can  be  called  real — 
bright  and  heavenly  stars  to. guide  us  even  in  the 
darkest  night. 

In  the  Veda  we  see  how  the  Divine  appears  in  the 
fire,  and  in  the  earthquake,  and  in  the  great  and 
strong  wind  which  rends  the  mountain.  In  Kant’s 
Critique  the  Divine  is  heard  in  the  still  small  voice 
— the  Categorical  Imperative — the  I Ought — which 
Nature  does  not  know  and  cannot  teach.  Everything 
in  Nature  is  or  is  not,  is  necessary  or  contingent,  true 
or  false.  But  there  is  no  room  in  Nature  for  the 
Ought,  as  little  as  there  is  in  Logic,  Mathematics,  or 
Geometry.  Let  that  suffice,  and  let  future  generations 
learn  all  the  lessons  contained  in  that  simple  word, 
I ought,  as  interpreted  by  Kant. 

I feel  I have  done  but  little  for  my  two  friends,  far 
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less  than  they  have  clone  for  me.  I myself  have  learnt 
from  the  Veda  all  that  I cared  to  learn,  but  the  right 
and  full  interpretation  of  all  that  the  poets  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  have  said  or  have  meant  to  say,  must  be 
left  to  the  future.  What  I could  do  in  this  short  life 
of  ours  was  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  most  ancient 
heirloom  of  the  Aryan  family,  to  establish  its  text  on 
a sound  basis,  and  to  render  accessible  its  venerable 
Commentary,  which,  so  long  as  Vedic  studies  last, 
may  be  criticized,  but  can  never  be  ignored. 

The  same  with  Kant’s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 
I do  not  venture  to  give  the  right  and  full  explana- 
tion of  all  that  Kant  has  said  or  has  meant  to  say. 
I myself  have  learnt  from  him  all  that  I cared  to 
learn,  and  I now  give  to  the  world  the  text  of  his 
principal  work,  critically  restored,  and  so  translated 
that  the  translation  itself  may  serve  as  an  explana- 
tion, and  in  some  places  even  as  a commentary  of  the 
original.  The  materials  are  now  accessible,  and  the 
English-speaking  race,  the  race  of  the  future,  will 
have  in  Kant’s  Critique  another  Aryan  heirloom  as 
precious  as  the  Veda — a work  that  may  be  criticized, 
but  can  never  be  ignored. 


COINCIDENCES  \ 


IT  was  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  Philippo  Sassetti 2,  an  Italian  merchant 
settled  at  Goa,  felt  startled  at  the  coincidences  which 
he  could  not  help  observing  between  his  own  lan- 
guage, Italian,  and  the  vernaculars  which  he  heard 
spoken  all  around  him  by  the  natives  of  India.  He 
noted  several  of  them,  such  as  the  numerals  from  6 
to  9,  the  words  for  god  and  for  serpent ; but  being 
absorbed  in  business  he  only  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  was  not  able  to  follow  up  this  curious  subject, 
beliissime  cose,  as  he  called  it. 

It  was  in  1 845 3 that  two  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, Hue  and  Gabet,  while  travelling  in  Tibet 
felt  startled  at  the  coincidences  between  their  own 
ecclesiastic  ritual  and  that  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood 
in  Tibet.  They  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  the 
crosier,  the  mitre,  the  dalmatic,  the  cope,  the  service 
with  two  choirs,  the  psalmody,  exorcism,  the  use  of 
censers  held  by  five  chains  which  shut  and  open  by 
themselves,  blessings  given  by  the  Lamas  in  extend- 
ing their  right  hand  over  the  heads  of  the  faithful, 

1  A Paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  May  27, 
1896. 

2  Lettere  edite  e inedite  di  Philippo  Sassetti  (Firenze,  1855). 

3  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet , et  la  Chine  pendant 
les  annees  1844,  1845,  et  1846.  Par  M.  Hue,  Pretre-Missionnaire 
(Paris,  1850). 
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the  use  of  beads  for  saying  prayers,  the  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood,  spiritual  retreats,  worship  of  saints, 
fastings,  processions,  litanies,  holy  water — enough,  it 
would  seem,  to  startle  any  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary. 

These  coincidences  were  so  extraordinary,  nay,  so 
revolting,  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  missionaries,  that 
the  only  way  to  account  for  them  seemed  to  be  to 
ascribe  them  to  the  devil,  who  wished  to  scandalize 
pious  Roman  Catholics  who  might  visit  Tibet,  and  to 
that  spirit  of  mischief  they  were  accordingly  ascribed. 
Sassetti’s  attitude  was  more  reasonable,  and  his  words 
leave  the  impression  on  our  mind  that  he  really 
suspected  something  behind  these  bellissime  cose ; in 
fact,  that  the  coincidences  which  he  observed  did  not 
seem  to  him  mere  casual  or  diabolic  coincidences,  but 
something  that  required  a rational  or  historical  ex- 
planation. 

Still,  there  the  matter  rested  till  the  time  came 
when  the  ancient  language  of  the  Brahmans,  which 
Sassetti  knew  to  be  called  Sanscruta,  began  to  be 
seriously  studied  by  such  men  as  Wilkins,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  and  Colebrooke.  They  Loo  could  not  help 
seeing  what  had  struck  Sassetti,  and  we  know  that 
Colebrooke  made  a long  list  of  words 1 which  seemed 
to  him  identically  the  same  in  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
Persian,  and  Sanskrit.  But  he  attempted  no  explana- 
tion of  the  facts.  At  that  time  the  idea  that  all 
languages  were  derived  from  Hebrew  was  still  so 
prevalent  and  so  firmly  rooted  that  it  would  have 
required  great  courage  to  suggest  any  other  explana- 
tion. The  great  philosopher,  Dugald  Stewart,  though 

1 Chips  from  a German  Workshop,  iii.  p.  499. 
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he  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries,  by  declaring  the  similarities  between 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  to  have  been  the  work  of 
the  devil,  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  must  be 
the  result  of  fraud,  and  that  the  wily  Brahmans  had 
probably  put  together  what  they  called  their  sacred 
language  in  imitation  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  might 
have  strengthened  his  argument  by  saying  that  San- 
skrita  means  literally  ‘ put  together,’  though  it  did 
not  mean  that  when  applied  to  the  ancient  language 
of  India.  It  was  a German  scholar,  Frederick 
Schlegel,  who  was  the  first  to  form  and  to  enunciate 
the  bold  synthesis  that  the  classical  languages  of  Greece 
and  Italy  and  the  sacred  language  of  India  must  be 
offshoots  of  one  and  the  same  stem,  branches  of  one 
and  the  same  family  of  speech.  He  thus  accustomed 
philosophers  to  the  new,  and  at  that  time  most 
startling,  idea  that  there  was  a real  linguistic  rela- 
tionship between  the  dark  inhabitants  of  India  and 
the  speakers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  other  branches 
being  added  afterwards  to  what  we  now  call  the 
Aryan  family  of  speech,  namely  the  Persian,  the  Teu- 
tonic, the  Slavonic  and  Celtic  branches. 

Here  we  see  the  difference  between  coincidences 
and  coincidences.  We  speak  of  undesigned,  of  strange 
coincidences ; nay,  we  call  it  a mere  coincidence  if  the 
same  or  a very  similar  event  happens  in  different 
places  or  at  different  times.  Most  people  would  prob- 
ably have  called  it  a mere  coincidence  if  they  saw 
a Buddhist  priest  in  Tibet  wearing  the  same  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  as  a Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Rome. 
But  as  soon  as  we  can  account  for  such  similarities, 
either  as  the  result  of  borrowing  on  one  side  or  the 
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other,  or  as  the  result  of  natural  and  intelligible 
causes,  we  should  hardly  call  them  any  longer  coinci- 
dences. 

There  are  coincidences  between  languages  not  held 
together  by  any  organic  relationship.  The  Samoyedes, 
for  instance,  when  they  are  smitten  or  in  love  with 
a Samoyede  beauty,  say  that  they  are  amuru,  while 
the  French,  though  they  do  not  say  amuru,  say 
amoureux.  This  is  a mere  coincidence  without  any 
rhyme  or  reason.  I have  collected  a number  of  such 
fortuitous  coincidences  in  my  Science  of  Language, 
vol.  ii.  p.  352.  They  are  curious,  but  no  more,  unless 
they  can  be  accounted  for  either  rationally  or  his- 
torically. To  Philippo  Sassetti,  the  coincidences 
between  Italian  and  Sanskrit  words  were  simply 
curious,  to  Frederick  Schlegel  they  were  full  of  mean- 
ing, and  they  became  the  foundation  of  a new  science, 
the  Science  of  Language,  and  of  a new  philosophy, 
the  Science  of  Thought.  They  are  like  signposts 
that  may  lead  the  traveller  and  explorer  either  to 
rich  Eldorados  or  into  a barren  desert. 

We  have  seen  thus  far  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
coincidences — those  which  we  have  a right  to  expect, 
and  those  which  we  have  no  right  to  expect.  Our 
common  human  nature  and  our  common  natural 
surroundings  are  sufficient  to  account  for  many  coin- 
cidences, such  as,  for  instance,  that  both  the  ancient 
Brahmans  and  the  modern  Australians  get  fire  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  till  they  ignite,  and  that  they 
catch  the  sparks  in  some  kind  of  tinder.  To  many 
people  it  was  a surprise  to  see  this  strange  process  of 
producing  fire  among  tribes  who  had  never  been  in 
historical  contact.  Why  should  people  have  come  to 
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think  that  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  rubbed  together 
would  produce  fire  ? It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
process,  and  any  one  who  tried  it  would  probably 
fail.  How  then,  it  was  asked,  should  savages  have 
made  that  discovery?  The  answer  is  very  simple. 
When  during  a storm  two  branches  of  a tree  were 
seen  to  catch  fire  by  constant  friction,  the  human 
race  would  have  been  as  stupid  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  if  they  had  not  tried  to  learn  the  lesson  which 
-nature  taught  them,  how  to  produce  fire,  whenever  it 
was  wanted,  by  means  of  friction.  I am  not  aware 
whether  this  discovery  of  fire  has  been  claimed  for 
some  of  the  higher  animals  also.  So  many  things  of 
late  have  been  claimed  for  them,  why  not  this  ? 

As  yet  I can  only  find  one  old-world  story  in 
support  of  such  a belief.  We  read  in  one  of  the 
Buddhist  Jatakas  (vol.  i,  No.  36)  that  once  upon 
a time,  when  Brahmadatta  was  reigning  at  Benares,  a 
large  number  of  birds  were  living  together  in  a tree. 
One  day,  as  the  boughs  of  this  tree  were  grinding 
one  against  the  other,  dust  began  to  fall,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  smoke.  Then  one  of  the  birds  said : ‘ If 
these  two  boughs  go  on  grinding  against  one  another 
they  will  produce  fire,’  and  he  advised  instant  flight, 
with  the  result  that  the  wise  birds  escaped,  while  the 
foolish  birds  came  to  grief. 

Here  we  seem  to  catch  the  first  glimmering  of 
human  reason  in  the  animal  brain.  Unfortunately, 
or  fortunately,  the  bird  who  thus  reasoned  and  spoke, 
was  the  Buddha,  that  is  the  Awakened  in  a former 
birth,  that  is,  he  was  just  what  other  birds  are  not. 

Again,  if  we  are  told  that  both  in  South  America 
and  in  Siam  there  are  family  rejoicings  on  the  day 
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when  a child  receives  a name,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  the  day  on  which  a name  was  given  to 
a child,  and  he  was  recognized  as  a new  member  of 
a family  or  a clan  or  a tribe,  should  have  given  rise 
to  gatherings  and  festivities,  human  nature  being  the 
same  everywhere.  We  need  not  imagine  that  our 
christening  parties  were  copied  in  Siam,  or  that  they 
were  introduced  by  Buddhists  from  Siam  to  England. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  principle, 
that  if  people  separated  from  each  other  in  time  and 
space  agree  in  what  can  be  proved  to  be  reasonable, 
no  further  exp^nation  is  required.  But  if  coinci- 
dences are  pointed  out  in  matters  which  are  or  seem 
to  be  unreasonable,  we  have  a right  to  ask  for  an 
explanation.  Now  whatever  we  may  think  of  mitres, 
copes,  crosiers,  and  all  the  rest,  we  can  hardly  say 
that  they  are  rational.  This  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  contrary  to  reason,  but  simply  that  at 
present  their  reason  has  been  forgotten,  that  they  are 
petrified  things,  and  that  if  we  find  mitres,  copes, 
dalmatics  and  crosiers  in  other  countries,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Tibet,  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fire-sticks,  appeal  to  natural  causes  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  the  same  or  even  very  similar  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  in  the  church  of  Rome  and  in  the 
temple  of  Buddha  at  Lhassa  in  Tibet.  Unless  we 
appeal  to  the  devil,  the  very  representative  of  un- 
reason, we  must  appeal  to  history  till  we  find  a 
channel  through  which  these  purely  ceremonial  or 
traditional  oddities  could  have  travelled  from  Rome 
to  Tibet.  It  would  be  mere  sophistry  to  say  that 
there  was  originally  a reason  for  a mitre,  for  a cope, 
for  a crosier,  and  for  rosaries.  No  doubt  there  was 
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and  these  reasons  are  very  instructive.  But  unless 
we  can  show  that  the  same  reasons  existed  in  Tibet, 
we  cannot  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  this  large 
number  of  coincidences  proves  an  actual  historical 
communication  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Bud- 
dhist priests. 

And  such  a channel  through  which  these  old  Roman 
Catholic  customs  could  have  reached  Tibet,  can  be 
shown  to  have  existed.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that 
Christian  missionaries,  chiefly  Nestorians,  were  very 
active  in  China  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  Their  presence  and  activity 
in  China  during  those  centuries  are  attested  not  only 
by  the  famous  monument  of  Hsian-fu,  but  likewise 
by  various  Chinese  historians,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  their  testimony.  The  Nestorian  Christians 
had  monasteries  and  schools  in  different  towns  of 
China,  and  were  patronized  by  the  government.  We 
know  that  one  of  the  monks  in  the  monastery  at 
Hsian-fu  was  at  work  under  the  same  roof  with 
a well-known  Buddhist  monk  from  Cabul,  trying  to 
translate  a Buddhist  Sanskrit  text  into  Chinese.  The 
prosperity  of  the  Nestorian  missions  in  China  lasted 
till  the  year  841,  when  the  Emperor  Wu-tung  issued 
his  edicts  for  the  suppression  of  all  Buddhist,  and 
likewise  of  all  Christian,  monasteries.  While  Buddhism 
recovered  after  a time,  Christianity  seems  to  have  been 
rooted  out ; and  when  Marco  Polo  visited  Hsian-fu,  he 
tells  us  that  ‘ the  people  were  all  idolaters.’ 

But  although  in  later  times  the  number  of  Christians 
in  China  remained  insignificant,  there  was  ample  time 
from  the  arrival  of  Olopun,  the  first  Nestorian 
missionary,  to  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Wu-tung, 
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that  is  from  635  to  841,  for  Christian  doctrines  and 
Nestorian  ritual  to  spread  in  China,  and  if  in  China, 
then  in  Tibet;  for  in  religion,  particularly  in  Buddhism, 
the  two  countries  were  one.  We  know  that  Buddhist 
priests  collaborated  with  Christian  monks  in  the 
monastery  of  Hsian-fu ; nay,  we  actually  possess 
a warning  issued  by  the  Emperor  Tetsung  against 
mixing  up  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  a warning 
that  would  be  opportune  even  at  the  present  moment. 
When  we  know  all  this,  the  coincidences  between  the 
Buddhist  ceremonial  of  Tibet  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
services  at  Rome,  startling  as  they  seemed  at  first, 
need  no  longer  surprise  us,  and  can  certainly  be 
accounted  for  without  appealing  to  the  devil.  Some 
of  the  coincidences  pointed  out  by  Hue  and  Gabet, 
such  as  fastings,  processions,  spiritual  retreats  and 
even  rosaries,  can  really  be  accounted  for  by  a simple 
appeal  to  human  nature,  and  can  be  matched  among 
races  who  never  had  any  contact  whatever  with 
Christian  missionaries.  Even  other  coincidences, 
such  as  the  mitre  and  crosier,  if  they  stood  alone, 
might  possibly  be  explained  or  accepted  as  puiely 
accidental.  It  is  the  number  of  them,  all  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  class,  mitre,  crosier,  dalmatic, 
cope,  five-chained  censer,  holy  water,  &c.,  which  makes 
such  an  explanation  impossible.  May  I remind  those 
who  maintain  that  identity  of  names  is  of  small  value 
in  a comparative  study  of  Aryan  customs  and  myths, 
of  what  immense  value  it  would  be  for  us  if  one  single 
Italian  name,  such  as  mitre  or  dalmatic,  could  be 
discovered  in  the  language  of  Tibet.  If  this  were 
so,  would  not  all  opposition  collapse  at  once,  and  all 
doubt  vanish;  whereas  at  present  some  people  still 
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shrug  their  shoulders  and  prefer  with  Voltaire  to 
doubt,  instead  of  with  Gibbon  accepting  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  monument  of  Hsian-fu,  and  the  intercourse 
between  Nestorian  and  Buddhist  priests  during  the 
seventh  century  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery 
of  Hsian-fu. 

And  this  leads  us  on  to  the  consideration  of  another 
class  of  coincidences  between  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity. Such  coincidences  have  been  pointed  out 
again  and  again,  unfortunately  not  in  a purely 
historical  spirit,  but  in  the  impassioned  tone  of 
theological  controversy.  If  religion  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  human  mind,  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  that  truly  divine  revelation  which  speaks 
to  us  with  irresistible  force  fimn  every  part  of  nature, 
it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  did  not  find  certain 
coincidences  between  almost  all  the  sacred  books  of 
the  world.  They  exist,  and  they  ought  to  exist  and 
be  welcome  to  every  believer  in  the  dignity  and 
destinies  of  the  whole  human  race.  We  lose  nothing 
by  this  recognition ; nor  does  any  truth  lose  its  value 
because  it  is  held,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by 
millions  of  human  beings  whom  we  formerly  called 
unbelievers. 

We  know  that  the  ordinary  commandments  not  to 
kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  lie,  not  to  commit  adultery, 
nay,  even  the  highest  commandment  of  all,  to  love 
our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  the  warning  not  to 
do  unto  others  what  we  do  not  wish  others  to  do  unto 
us,  are  shared  by  nearly  all  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.  There  can  be  no  question  here  of  borrowing 
as  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastical  vestments.  The  mere 
date  of  the  Buddhist  Canon  would  be  a sufficient 
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answer  to  such  a supposition.  Even  such  minor 
matters  as  confessions,  fastings,  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  rosaries,  form  part  of  that  ancient  Buddhism 
which  we  know  from  the  Tripkaka,  the  Bible  of  the 
Buddhists.  It  is  admitted  by  most  scholars  that  the 
Buddhist  Canon  was  collected  at  the  council  of 
Pataliputra  (Patna)  held  in  259  B.C.,  when  Asoka, 
the  grandson  of  Sandrokyptos,  was  the  supieme  luler 
of  India1.  No  one  can  seriously  doubt  the  date  and 
the  historical  character  of  Asoka,  whose  very  insciip- 
tions  we  possess  engraved  on  rocks  and  monuments. 
But  to  avoid  all  controversy  we  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  date  of  Yattagamani,  88-76  B.C.,  during  whose 
reign  we  know  that  the  Buddhist  Canon  was  reduced 
to  writing.  As  yet,  his  date  has  never  been  doubted, 
nor  the  fact  that  during  his  reign  the  Canon  was 
reduced  to  writing.  Of  course,  the  date  of  Sandro- 
kyptos, the  grandfather  of  Asoka,  depends  altogether 
011  the  date  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  people  who 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  Napoleon  may  question 
the  historical  character  of  Alexander  and  his  expedi- 
tion to  India.  In  this  case  the  date  of  Yattagamani 
would  fall,  and  the  Buddhist  Canon  might  be  called 
a forgery  of  wily  Buddhist  priests.  Scholais,  it  is 
said,  have  been  mistaken  before,  and  may  be  mistaken 
again.  In  this  way  ive  might  no  doubt  get  rid  of 
all  ancient  history,  including  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  this  is  not  the  method  follow  ed  bj 
critical  scholars.  If  they  are  sceptical,  they  are  so  in 
order  to  arrive  at  truth,  not  in  order  to  say,  Y hat  is 
truth ! As  scholars,  we  have  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  two  Canons  of  Buddhism,  the  one  com- 

1 Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East,  x.  p.  39. 
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posed  in  Pali,  and  written  down,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  first  century  before  our  era ; the  second,  com- 
posed in  Sanskrit  and  written  down  in  the  first 
century  after  our  era.  The  former  is  called  the 
Hinayana-Canon,  the  latter  the  Mahayana-Canon. 
No  one  has  ever  claimed  for  the  Mahayana-Canon  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  the  fourth  council,  held  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ  in  the  monastery  of 
Jalandhara  in  Kashmir  under  King  Kanishka  h At 
that  time  the  Sanskrit  Canon  was  not  only  written 
down,  but  was  actually  engraved  on  copper  plates, 
and  these  plates,  we  are  told,  were  buried  under  a 
stupa  by  order  of  the  king.  It  is  true  these  copper 
plates  have  not  been  discovered  yet,  but  it  would 
require  an  extraordinary  degree  of  historical  agnos- 
ticism to  doubt  the  dates  of  the  Kings  Asoka  and 
Kanishka.  We  possess  the  coins  of  Kanishka,  and 
ever  so  many  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  No  doubt  the 
evidence  for  any  event  or  date  before  the  beginning 
of  our  era  can  be  constructive  only.  Scholars  do  the 
best  they  can  with  the  evidence  that  is  accessible,  but 
they  cannot  create  new  evidence.  All  they  can  do 
is  never  to  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  ex- 
traneous considerations.  They  certainly  did  not  fix 
the  dates  of  the  two  Canons  of  the  Buddhists  in  order 
to  establish  their  priority  in  comparison  with  the 
Christian  Canon.  Such  considerations  have  no  exis- 
tence for  them.  They  would  look  upon  them  as 
childish,  if  not  as  dishonest.  Nor  were  the  results 
at  which  they  arrived  by  patient  labour  ever  questioned 
or  ridiculed  till,  in  comparing  Christian  with  Buddhist 
theories,  it  was  found  out  that  the  Buddhist  version 

1 Histoire  cle  la  vie  cle  Iliouan-thsang,  p.  96. 
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could  claim  chronological  priority.  If  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  if  confessions,  fastings,  nay,  even 
rosaries,  were  all  enjoined  in  the  Hinay  ana-Canon, 
it  followed,  of  course,  that  they  could  not  have  been 
borrowed  from  Christian  missionaries.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  were  borrowed  at  all,  the  conclusion 
would  rather  be  that  they  were  taken  over  by 
Christianity  from  Buddhism. 

I have  always  held  that  the  possibility  of  such 
borrowing  cannot  be  denied,  though  at  the  same  time 
I have  strongly  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  historical 
reality  of  such  borrowing  has  never  been  established. 
When  I said  that  a borrowing  between  Christians  and 
Buddhists,  and  in  a still  wider  sense  between  West 
and  East,  was  possible,  what  I meant  was  that  the 
road  between  India  and  Greece  was  really  open  ever 
since  Alexander  had  found  or  made  a road  for  his 
army  to  march  from  Greece  to  India.  Buddhism, 
as  we  know,  was  in  its  very  nature  a missionary 
religion,  and  we  hear  of  missionaries  being  sent  from 
India  to  every  part  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the 
Council  of  Pataliputra  in  the  third  century  B.c.  In 
the  second  century  b.c.  Buddhist  missionaries  were, 
as  Darmesteter  has  shown,  hard  at  work  in  western 
Persia.  These  missionaries  would  be  called  in  Pali 
Samancts  \ and,  therefore,  if  we  hear  of  Samanaioi 
in  Bactria  in  the  first  century  B.c.,  we  know  for 
certain  that  Buddhist  missionaries  must  have  been 
there  at  least  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  teaching  philosophy  and  religion  to  the  Greeks 
settled  in  Bactria  on  the  frontiers  of  India.  Our 
authority  for  this  is  Alexander  Polyhistor  (first 

1 Chips  from  a German  Workshop,  i.  p.  75- 
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century  B.C.),  as  quoted  by  Cyrillus  (fourth  century 
a.d.).  In  the  second  century  a.d.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  knew  of  the  same  Samanaioi;  nay,  he 
quotes  the  name  of  Boutta,  who,  he  says,  was 
worshipped  in  India  like  a god ; while  Eusebius,  in 
the  fourth  century,  is  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Brahmans  also.  There  is  not  one  of  these  authorities 
that  might  not  be  cavilled  at ; but  in  that  case  we 
had  better  give  up  all  history,  and  declare  with 
Walpole  that  all  facts  are  fiction.  History,  no  doubt, 
is  made  up  of  fragments ; yet  these  fragments  can  be 
formed  into  a mosaic  picture,  which  we  call  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  from  which  we  learn  that 
Alexander  marched  to  India,  that  he  founded 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  that  this  Alexandria,  both 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  became  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  Eastern  and  Western  thought,  so 
that  an  intellectual  exchange  between  Asia  and  Europe 
was  perfectly  possible  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  forget  that  even  China,  in  the  far 
East,  was  not  altogether  precluded  from  intercourse 
with  the  Western  world ; for  we  learn  from  Chinese 
historians  that  the  Chinese  advanced  in  the  first 
century  a.d.  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  threatened 
to  cross  it  in  order  to  attack  the  Td-tsin,  that  is,  the 
Romans  h This  was  about  the  same  time  when  the 
Yuetshi,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Indo-Scythians, 
conquered  Bactria,  the  north  of  India,  and  finally 
occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ganges2. 

But,  I say  once  more,  there  is  a difference,  and 
a very  great  difference,  between  what  is  possible  in 

1 Koppen,  Religion  des  Buddha,  ii.  p.  4. 

s KOppen,  loc.  cit.,  ii.  p.  12. 
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history  and  what  is  real.  If  Buddhist  missionaries 
had  been  at  Alexandria,  should  we  not  have  heard 
more  of  them1?  And  if  they  actually  enriched  the 
philosophical  or  the  moral  literature  of  Greek  students 
in  Egypt,  could  they  have  vanished  from  the  scene  of 
their  labours  without  leaving  a trace  behind;  not 
a single  name  of  any  one  of  them  ? The  roads  were 
open  as  they  are  now  between  India  and  Europe ; but 
why  do  we  not  hear  of  a single  Ram  Mohun  Roy  on 
a visit  to  Alexandria,  Athens,  or  Rome  1 

It  is  well  known  that  Indian,  nay  Buddhist,  in- 
fluence has  been  suspected  in  some  of  the  oldest  Greek 
fables,  and  in  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
If  we  take  the  Greek  fables  first,  what  shall  we  say 
when  we  find  in  Plato  allusions  to  the  well-known 
fable  of  the  Donkey  in  the  Lion’s  Skin,  just  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Jataka,  a part  of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  and 
put  there  into  the  mouth  of  Buddha  himself? 

You  know  the  fable  as  told  in  Greek.  I shall  read 
it  to  you  as  told  in  Pali  in  the  Jataka: — 

‘ Once  upon  a time,  when  Brahmadatta  was  reigning 
in  Benares,  the  Bodhisatta  was  born  in  a farmer’s 
family,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  got  a livelihood  by 
tillage. 

‘ At  the  same  time  there  was  a merchant  who  used 
to  go  about  hawking  goods,  which  a donkey  carried 
for  him.  Wherever  he  went  he  used  to  take  his 
bundle  off  the  ass,  and  throw  a lion’s  skin  over  him, 
and  then  turn  him  loose  in  the  rice  and  barley  fields. 
When  the  watchmen  saw  this  creature,  they  imagined 
him  to  be  a lion,  and  so  durst  not  come  near  him. 

‘ One  day  this  hawker  stopped  at  a certain  village, 
and  while  he  was  getting  his  own  breakfast  cooked, 
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he  turned  the  ass  loose  in  a barley  field  with  the  lion’s 
skin  on.  The  watchmen  thought  it  was  a lion,  and 
durst  not  come  near,  but  fled  home  and  gave  the 
alarm.  All  the  villagers  armed  themselves  and  hurried 
to  the  field,  shouting  and  blowing  on  conches  and 
beating  drums.  The  ass  was  frightened  out  of  his 
wits,  and  gave  a hee-haw ! Then  the  Bodhisatta, 
seeing  that  it  was  a donkey,  repeated  the  first 
stanza : — 

“ Nor  lion  nor  tiger  I see, 

Not  even  a leopard  is  lie  : 

But  a donkey — the  wretched  old  hack  ! 

With  a lion’s  skin  over  his  back  ! ” 

* As  soon  as  the  villagers  learnt  that  it  was  only  an 
ass,  they  cudgelled  him  till  they  broke  his  bones,  and 
then  went  off  with  the  lion’s  skin.  When  the  merchant 
appeared  and  found  that  his  ass  had  come  to  grief,  he 
repeated  the  second  stanza : — 

“The  donkey,  if  he  had  been  wise, 

Might  long  the  green  barley  have  eaten ; 

A lion’s  skin  was  his  disguise  : — 

But  he  gave  a hee-haw,  and  got  beaten  ! ” 

‘ As  he  was  in  the  act  of  uttering  these  words  the 
ass  expired.  The  merchant  left  him  and  went  his 
way.’ 

Such  coincidences  are  different  from  the  well-known 
coincidences  in  language  and  mythology  with  which 
comparative  philologists  and  comparative  mytholo- 
gists  have  to  deal. 

When  we  find  the  ten  numerals  exactly  the  same 
in  all  the  Aryan  languages,  the  very  idea  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  rpe  is,  three,  from  the  Sk.  tray  as, 
would  never  enter  into  our  mind,  still  less  that  the 
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Hindus  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  We  are  moving 
here  in  a totally  different  stratum  of  history,  and  the 
same  applies  to  mythological  names,  such  as  Dyaus 
and  Zeus,  Surya  and  Helios,  Ushas  and  Eos',  nay, 
even  to  such  mythological  stories  as  were  invented  to 
explain  the  relationship  of  the  Aryan  gods,  and  the 
marriages  which  spring  naturally  from  the  visible 
relations  between  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  dawn,  the 
moon,  and  all  the  rest.  The  sky  father  would  have 
to  be  represented  as  the  father  of  somebody,  the 
father  of  the  daily  sun,  for  instance,  or  of  the  dawn, 
or  of  rain  and  lightning.  Again,  in  his  solar  character, 
he  might  be  represented  not  only  as  the  father  of  the 
dawn,  but  also  as  the  follower  or  lover  of  the  dawn, 
as  young  and  beautiful  every  morning,  as  old  and 
dying  every  evening.  Here  are  the  germs  of  many 
a myth  and  many  a tragedy.  Such  stories  form  the 
staple  of  ancient  mythology  in  every  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family.  Yet  no  one  could  say  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  their  Zens  and  the  stories  connected  with 
him  from  the  Hindus,  or  the  German  tribes  their  Tin 
from  the  Greek  Zeus.  We  have  this  Tiu  still  in  our 
Tuesday.  We  might  as  well  say  that  they  had  bor- 
rowed their  numerals  or  the  terminations  of  declension 
and  conjugation.  Like  the  numerals,  the  names  of 
some  of  the  ancient  Aryan  gods  and  heroes  also  must 
have  had  their  origin  long  before  the  Aryans  separated, 
before  the  Greeks  were  Greeks  or  the  Germans 
Germans.  But  though  the  simplest  elements  of  Aryan 
mythology  were,  no  doubt,  common  property,  the  later 
phases  were  of  national  growth.  When  we  are  told, 
for  instance,  that  Argos  had  eyes  over  the  whole  of 
his  body,  and  that  he  was  made  to  watch  Io  when 
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changed  into  a cow,  we  may  recognize  in  Argos  a male 
representative  of  the  starry  night,  and  in  Io  a repre- 
sentative of  the  moon.  This  may  be  a very  old  myth ; 
but  when  we  are  told  that  after  Argos  had  been  killed 
by  Hermes,  Hera  placed  his  eyes  on  the  tail  of  the 
peacock,  and  that  the  peacock  was  the  sacred  bird  of 
Hera,  we  know  that  this  must  be  a modern  myth, 
because  peacocks  were  not  known  in  Greece  before  the 
fifth  century  B.c.1 

Comparative  mythology  has  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  different  strata  of  gods  and  heroes, 
between  what  constitutes  ancient  common  Aryan 
property,  and  what  is  the  peculiar  property  of  each 
nation.  And  for  that  purpose  nothing  is  so  important 
as  the  names  of  gods  and  heroes.  Whenever  the 
names  are  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  we  know 
that  they  existed  before  the  Aryan  Separation,  and 
whenever  they  can  be  explained  etymologically,  they 
give  us,  as  Mannhardt  has  well  remarked  ( Mythol . 
Forsch.,  p.  Hi),  the  key  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
every  myth  or  custom. 

But  after  it  had  once  been  proved  that  some  frag- 
ments had  been  preserved  out  of  the  general  deluge 
which  we  call  the  Aryan  Separation,  that  not  only  all 
numerals,  pronouns,  prepositions,  but  names  and 
legends  of  gods  and  heroes  also  had  been  saved  of  the 
common  Aryan  heritage,  and  carried  north  and  south 
by  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  once  united  in 
language,  religion,  myth,  and  customs  in  their  common 
Aryan  home  wherever  we  may  choose  to  place  it, 
another  bold  step  was  made  by  Jacob  Grimm.  He 

1 Helm,  Kulturpflanzen,  p.  306  ; Movers,  Phm.  Alterth.,  iii.  p.  93  ; 
earlier  in  Lybia  and  Samos. 
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thought  he  could  prove  that  certain  fables  also,  par- 
ticularly animal  fables  which  we  find  in  India,  Greece, 
and  Germany,  had  been  carried  by  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers on  their  migrations  from  Asia  to  Europe,  had 
been  repeated  by  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
differing  no  doubt  in  local  colouring,  but  always  the 
same  in  substance  and  purpose.  It  requires  boldness 
to  differ  in  such  matters  from  so  great  an  authority 
as  Jacob  Grimm,  and  all  I can  bring  myself  to  say 
is  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  gone  rather  too  far. 
I believe  he  was  right  in  holding  that  the  germs  of 
certain  stories  existed  before  the  Aryan  Separation, 
possibly  in  the  form  of  proverbs,  and  that  from  them 
sprang  in  later  times  some  of  the  fables  which  he 
considered  as  common  Aryan  property.  For  instance, 
it  may  have  been  an  old  Aryan  proverb  to  say  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum  (‘no  footmarks  point  back’);  hunts- 
men and  shepherds,  looking  for  game  or  strayed  cattle, 
would  naturally  use  such  an  expression,  and  would 
hand  it  down  as  a useful  rule  to  their  children.  And  if 
at  a later  time  it  required  illustration,  how  easily  might 
such  fables  have  been  invented  as  that  of  the  fox  who 
would  not  enter  the  lion’s  den,  because  he  could  see 
from  the  footmarks  that  many  animals  had  indeed 
entered  in,  but  none  had  come  out.  Another  shep- 
herd’s trick  may  have  been  to  drag  stolen  cattle 
backwards  into  a cave.  Those  who  looked  for  their 
stolen  cows  would  be  deceived,  as  Apollo  was  by 
Hermes,  as  Hercules  by  Cacus\  by  seeing  from  the 
marks  that  the  cows  had  marched  out,  and  could  no 
longer  be  found  inside  the  cave. 

All  this  we  may  admit  as  possible ; but  that  these 

1 Breal,  Melanges,  p.  45. 
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proverbs  had  assumed  a fixed  literary  form  at  so  early 
a time,  is  more  than  would  he  conceded  even  by 
scholars,  who  hesitate  before  they  forsake  such  a 
leader  as  Jacob  Grimm. 

What  then  l'emains,  I ask,  but  to  admit  at  a time 
long  subsequent  to  the  Aryan  Separation,  a really 
historical  intercourse  between  East  and  West,  on  such 
roads  as  we  have  pointed  out?  Story-tellers  repre- 
sented by  the  name  of  Aesopus,  might  easily  have 
travelled  from  the  Indian  frontiers  of  Persia  to  Lydia ; 
and  if  Solon  could  have  lived  at  the  court  of  Croesus 
and  communicated  to  him  the  proverb  which  is  still 
alive,  Nemo  ante  mortem  beatus\  nay,  if  Croesus, 
many  of  whose  subjects  were  Ionian  Greeks,  could 
have  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  and  received  the 
ambiguous  answer  which  led  to  his  defeat  by  Cyrus 
(542  B.c.),  surely  there  could  have  been  no  unsur- 
mountable  barrier  between  the  story-tellers,  male  or 
female,  of  those  countries.  Again,  if  Darius  invaded 
Greece,  and  lost  the  battle  of  Marathon,  some  Persian 
prisoners,  educated  and  uneducated,  must  surely  have 
been  left  behind  in  Greece.  We  know  even  of  Greek 
emigres  such  as  Alcibiades,  who  lived  in  Persia  and 
became  almost  oriental  in  manners  and  thought.  If 
with  all  these  openings  there  had  been  no  exchange 
whatever  between  East  and  West  in  their  literary 
pi’oductions,  it  would  have  been  strange,  to  say  no 
more ; and  though,  as  I repeat,  we  have  no  tangible 
evidence  of  anything  like  translations,  whether 
oriental  or  occidental,  at  that  time,  we  seem  perfectly 
within  our  right  when  we  look  upon  the  numerous 
coincidences  between  the  fables  of  Aesopus  and  the 
fables  occurring  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali  literature  as 
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proving  the  fact  that  there  was  a real  literary  ex- 
change between  India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece, 
beginning  with  the  sixth  century  B.c. 

We  may  be  ready  to  accept  the  names  and  the 
stories  of  the  Aryan  gods  and  heroes,  the  stories  of 
Kronos,  of  Endymion  and  Selene,  of  Daphne  and 
Apollon,  as  survivals  of  a period  during  which  the 
Aryan  language  was  not  yet  definitely  broken  up ; 
but  that  a story,  such  as  that  of  the  Donkey  in  the 
Lion’s  Skin  alluded  to  by  Plato,  should  have  existed 
at  that  early  time,  and  have  been  handed  down  in  the 
same  way  as  common  Aryan  property,  is  more  than 
I can  bring  myself  to  believe.  A fable  forms  a well- 
articulated  whole;  it  is  almost  a work  of  art,  with 
a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end ; it  has  a point  and 
an  intention,  and  such  an  intention  can  hardly  have 
been  carried  out  twice  in  the  same  manner  by  poets 
independent  of  each  other.  It  is  quite  true  that  this 
is  a question  to  be  decided  by  taste  and  judgement 
rather  than  by  mere  scholarship ; but  there  seems  no 
danger  that,  on  this  point,  literary  critics  will  differ 
from  the  judgement  of  scholars. 

More  difficult  is  the  question  whether  these  fables 
were  all  borrowed  from  the  East,  or  whether  some  of 
them  may  have  been  carried  from  Greece  to  Persia 
and  India. 

What  we  must  here  consider  is,  that  the  Greeks 
never  claimed  fable  literature  as  their  own  creation, 
though  they  have  made  many  of  these  fables  their 
own  by  clothing  them  in  a thoroughly  Greek  garb. 
There  are  even  some  very  significant  traces  in  Greek 
fables  of  their  Eastern  origin,  such  as  when  the  birds 
choose  the  peacock  as  their  king,  and  when  the  lion  is 
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introduced  as  the  king  of  all  animals.  Even  the 
elephant  is  mentioned  in  some  of  Aesop’s  fables  (Hahn, 
Fabulce  JZsopiece,  261),  and  serpents  act  a very 
prominent  part.  These  are  all  pre-eminently,  though 
not  exclusively,  eastern  animals.  On  the  other  hand, 
animals  like  the  fox  and  the  bear,  who  are  leading 
characters  in  German  fables,  never  appear  in  India. 
Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  Eastern  origin  of 
Greek  fables  is  the  abundance  of  fables  in  India,  and 
their  early  appearance  in  Sanskrit  literature,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  stomach  and  the  limbs,  told  in 
one  of  the  Vedic  Upanishads,  and  again  at  Rome  by 
Menenius  Agrippa. 

In  India,  these  fables  have  been  collected  again  and 
again ; they  are  constantly  appealed  to,  and  they  per- 
meate the  whole  body  of  Indian  literature.  They 
form  an  integral  part  of  Buddhist  teaching ; they 
were  actually  incorporated  in  the  sacred  Canon  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  written  down  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  In  a collection  called  the  J atakci, 
or  the  birth-stories  of  Buddha,  we  have  every  kind 
of  fable,  put  forward  by  Buddha  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  he  himself,  in  a former  existence,  always 
acted  the  part  of  the  good  and  wise  character  in  these 
fables,  whether  a man  or  an  animal.  Sometimes,  the 
part  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  acted  in  his  former 
existences  would  not  seem  to  us  quite  worthy  of 
Buddha;  but  that  only  serves  to  show  that  these 
fables  were  not  invented  by  the  Buddhists  on  pur- 
pose, but  that  they  existed  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism, 
that  they  were  popular  and  therefore  utilized  by 
Buddha  and  his  disciples  for  their  own  purposes. 
It  might  seem  strange  that  these  popular  stories 
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should  form  a large  division  of  a sacred  canon.  Their 
real  object,  however,  has  lately  become  evident  by 
another  book,  the  Jatakamald,  not  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Buddhist  Canon,  but  a work  from  which  we 
clearly  see  that  these  fables  were  not  used  simply  in 
their  dry  and  matter-of-fact  form  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people,  but  that  they  served  as  texts  for 
homilies  to  inculcate  the  moral  lessons  of  Buddhism x. 
I was  formerly  more  doubtful  as  to  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  fables  of  Aesopus  and  Phaedrus ; but  following 
up  the  subject  with  a perfectly  unprejudiced  mind, 
I have  become  more  and  more  inclined  to  admit  that 
India  was  the  soil  that  produced  them  originally,  and 
that  the  principal  characters  in  these  fables,  and  the 
whole  surroundings,  are  Eastern  rather  than  W estern. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  origin  of  fables  in 
Greece.  The  only  thing  we  are  told  is,  that  a stranger, 
Aesopus  by  name,  was  held  responsible  for  most  of 
them.  His  name  was  known  to  Herodotus,  but  not 
as  that  of  a Greek  author.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  of  Phrygian  origin,  and  a friend  o’f  Croesus,  the 
king  of  Lydia.  All  this  points  to  the  East,  nay,  the 
very  name  of  Aesopus  has  been  explained  by  Professor 
Welcker  as  meaning  sivarthy.  From  India,  by  way 
of  Persia  and  Lydia,  a burnt-faced  Aesopus  may  well 
have  carried  these  fables  to  Alexandria,  or  to  some 
equally  accessible  mart  that  was  open  to  the  Greeks 
of  Ionia  and  Athens.  Here  at  Alexandria  Bobrins, 
who  composed  the  oldest  Greek  version  we  possess 
of  Aesopian  fables,  may  have  laid  in  his  stores ; 
while  Phaedrus,  the  slave  of  Augustus,  rendered 


1 Jatakamald,  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  i.  p.  1 3. 
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them  popular  afterwards  over  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

Thus  and  thus  only,  it  now  seems  to  me,  can  we 
explain  Plato’s  reference  to  the  donkey  in  the  lion’s 
or  the  tiger’s  skin  being  betrayed  by  his  braying,  and 
the  occurrence  of  other  fables  in  Greece  previous  to 
Alexander’s  discovery  of  India.  It  is  possible,  nay,  it 
seems  likely,  that  many  of  these  fables  sprang  origin- 
ally from  mere  proverbs,  or  short  sayings,  and  that 
their  illustration  was  left  more  or  less  open  to  each 
story-teller.  Suppose  there  were  such  sayings  as 
‘ Preserve  me  from  my  friends,’  we  could  then  easily 
understand  both  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities 
between  the  full  fables  such  as  we  find  them  in 
India,  Greece,  and  afterwards  all  over  the  world.  In 
the  Panchatantra,  the  oldest  collection  of  fables  in 
Sanskrit  which  we  possess,  this  saying  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  way : — 

‘ A king  asked  his  pet  monkey  to  watch  over 
him  while  he  was  asleep.  A bee  settled  on  the 
king’s  head,  and  as  the  monkey  could  not  chase  it 
away,  he  took  his  sword,  killed  the  bee  on  the 
king’s  head,  but  at  the  same  time  fractured  the  royal 
skull.’ 

Buddha,  in  the  Jataka,  No.  44,  tells  the  story  of 
‘ a bald  grey-headed  carpenter  whose  head  glistening 
like  a copper- bowl,  was  attacked  by  a mosquito  as  he 
was  engaged  in  planing,  and  who  told  his  son  to  drive 
away  the  mosquito.  “ All  right,  father,”  answered 
the  son,  took  his  axe  to  kill  the  insect,  but  in  killing 
it  cleft  his  father’s  head  in  twain.  Then  the  future 
Buddha  thought,  “ Better  than  such  a friend  is  an 
enemy  with  sense,  whom  fear  of  men’s  vengeance 

I.  T 
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will  deter  from  killing  a man  ” ; and  he  recited  these 
lines : — 

“Sense-lacking  friends  are  worse  than  foes  with  sense, 
Witness  the  son  who  thought  the  gnat  to  slay, 

But  cleft,  poor  fool,  his  father’s  skull  in  twain.”  ’ 

The  same  story  is,  of  course,  well  known  from 
Phaedrus  ; in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a country  in  Europe 
where  we  do  not  find  a more  or  less  happy  variation 
of  it.  The  late  Sir  George  Dasent  quotes  the  following 
from  a collection  of  Norwegian  tales. 

‘ A man  saw  a goody  hard  at  work  banging  hei 
husband  across  the  head  with  a mallet,  and  oyer  his 
head  she  had  drawn  a shirt  without  any  slit  for  the 

neck. 

‘“Why,  Goody,”  he  asked,  “will  you  beat  your 

husband  to  death  1 ” . 

< « she  said,  “ I only  must  have  a hole  in  tins 

shirt  for  his  neck  to  come  through.”  ’ 

This  differs  no  doubt  considerably  from  the 
Buddhistic  version ; still  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  first  impulse  for  all  these  stories  came  from 

India.  . 7 

To  mention  one  more  fable  : Buddha,  m the  Jataka , 

No.  38,  tells  the  story  of  the  crane  who  promised  to 
carry  the  fishes  to  a pool  full  of  water,  but  ate  them 
all  on  the  way.  At  last  he  carries  a crab,  but  the 
crab,  when  he  sees  what  has  happened  to  the  fishes, 
grips  the  crane’s  neck  and  kills  him.  Here  again 
Buddha  finishes  with  a verse . 

< Guile  profits  not  your  very  guileful  folk, 

Mark  what  the  guileful  crane  got  from  the  crab. 

I think  you  will  admit  that  such  coincidences  as 
we  have  just  pointed  out  cannot  be  the  result  of  0111 
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common  human  nature,  still  less  of  mere  accident. 
If  we  had  no  indications  whatever  of  an  intellectual 
commerce  between  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  these  coincidences  seem  to  me  so  startling 
that  they  would  by  themselves  be  strong  enough  to 
establish  it.  As  we  have  clear  evidence  that  the  roads 
for  intellectual  export  and  import  were  open,  we 
cannot  hesitate,  I think,  to  look  upon  these  fables  as 
imported  from  the  East. 

We  must  remember  also  that  at  a later  time  and 
at  the  court  of  Khosrw  Nushirvan,  the  famous  king 
of  Persia,  a contemporary  of  Justinian,  the  king’s 
physician,  Barzoi  or  BarzAyeh , was  actually  sent  to 
India  to  discover  a book  full  of  wisdom,  and  to 
translate  it  into  Pehlevi,  then  the  spoken  language 
of  the  Persian  empire.  This  book  was  a collection  of 
Indian  fables  which  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  all  the 
modem  languages  of  Europe,  and  is  best  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai.  The  migration  of 
these  fables  was  well  known,  for  instance,  to  John 
of  Capua 1,  to  Huet,  the  Bishop  of  Avranches 2,  to 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Loiseleur  des  Longchamps 3,  and 
many  others ; but  it  was  for  the  first  time  fully 
worked  out  by  Professor  Benfey  in  his  famous  book, 
Das  Panchatantra.  This  is  the  title  of  the  old 
collection  of  Indian  fables  in  Sanskrit,  but  not  in  that 
original  form  in  which  it  was  translated  into  Pehlevi, 
but  in  a later  and  abridged  form.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  if  we  meet  with  any  Indian  fables  in  the  various 
literatures  of  the  world  after  the  sixth  century,  down 

1 Chips,  iv.  p.  545.  2 Traite  de  Vorigine  des  Romans,  1676. 

1 Essai  sur  Us  Fables  indiennes,  1 838. 
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to  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  there  is  no  longer  any 
difficulty.  We  know  whence  they  came,  and  how 
they  travelled.  Their  passports  are  en  regie  and 
well  vise’ d on  every  station  which  they  passed.  This 
is  an  enormous  gain,  and  has  put  an  end  once  for  all 
to  a great  deal  of  useless  controversy.  Even  if  there 
should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the 
fables  of  Babrius  and  Phaedrus,  there  can  be  none 
about  the  Sanskrit  origin  of  the  fables  of  Bidpai  in 
their  various  national  disguises,  even  in  the  charming 
French  costume  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us  by 
La  Fontaine  \ But  after  we  have  cleared  the  way 
so  far,  there  still  remain  troubles  and  difficulties. 

There  are  stories  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
also  which  have  been  traced  in  the  Buddhist  Jdtaka. 
How  is  that  to  be  explained1 2?  No  one  can  look  at 
Buddhism  without  finding  something  that  reminds 
him  of  Christianity ; and  then  the  question  arises  at 
once,  how  coincidences  between  the  two  religions  aie 
to  be  accounted  for.  I do  not  speak  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  essential  to  religion,  but  to  certain 
parts  of  the  framework  in  which  the  history  of 
Christianity  and  of  Buddhism  is  represented  to  us. 
I shall  not  allude  to-day  to  the  legend  of  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat.  This  matter  has,  I think,  been  disposed 
of,  and  nothing  of  great  importance,  except  the  veiy 
curious  Armenian  and  Georgian  versions,  has,  so  fai 
as  I know,  been  added  to  the  evidence  which  I put 
together  in  1870  '-.  After  all  has  been  said,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  legend  of  Prince  Josaphat,  as  told 

1 Chips  from  a German  Workshop  (new  ed.),  iv.  pp.  412-89,  ‘On 
the  Migration  of  Fables.’ 

2 Ibid.,  iv.  pp.  445-58- 
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by  John  of  Damascus,  or  some  other  writer  of  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  A.D.,  was  taken  from  the 
life  of  Buddha  as  told  in  the  Lalita  Vistara,  a book 
belonging  to  the  Mahayana-Canon.  The  Greek  writer 
himself,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  admits  that  the 
story  was  told  him  by  worthy  and  truthful  men  from 
India.  Hence  it  cannot  and  should  not  be  denied 
that  under  the  disguise  of  St.  Josaphat,  Buddha  has 
really,  though  unintentionally,  been  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a saint  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  a pity, 
no  doubt,  that  his  bones  should  ever  have  been  shown 
in  a Christian  church,  for  we  know  that  Buddha’s 
bones  were  burnt,  and  what  remained  of  them  was 
carefully  deposited  in  sacred  shrines  in  every  part  of 
India.  But  I can  see  no  reason  why  Buddha,  the 
Bodhisatva,  under  the  name  of  Josaphat,  a mere 
corruption  of  Bodhisatva,  should  not  retain  his  place 
as  a saint  by  the  side  of  many  others,  and  not  always 
more  saintly  saints. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  found  again  an  historical 
channel  through  which  Buddhist  stories  may  have 
passed  from  East  to  West.  The  most  famous  among 
these  stories  incorporated  in  the  life  of  Josaphat,  is 
no  doubt  that  which  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the 
plot  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  h The  story  of  the 
three  caskets  in  Shakespeare’s  play  came  from  India, 
though  not  the  pound  of  flesh ; but  this  also  may 
be  traced  to  a Buddhist  source,  for  in  one  of  the 
Avaddnas , published  by  Julien  (ii.  No.  103,  p.  95), 
we  hear  of  a king  who  ordered  a slanderer  to  be 
punished  by  cutting  out  one  hundred  ounces  of  his 
flesh  ; and  who,  when  the  slanderer  was  found  to  have 

* Chips  from  a German  Workshop,  iv.  p.  448,  n. 
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been  innocent,  offered  him  another  hundred  ounces  of 
flesh  as  damages. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  coincidences  between 
Indian  and  chiefly  Buddhist  stories,  and  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  As  I remarked 
before,  these  coincidences  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  essentials  of  religion,  but  they  may  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  were 
collected.  They  are  very  different  from  the  simi- 
larities with  which  we  began  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Buddhist  ceremonial ; they  are  equally 
different  from  coincidences  on  points  of  doctrine  and 
morality  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  coincidences,  whenever  they  do 
exist,  ought  always  to  be  most  welcome;  though  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  on  the  most  essential 
point  of  all  religion,  our  conception  of  God,  no  two 
religions  can  be  more  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  than  Christianity  and  Buddhism. 

Many  of  the  coincidences  which  have  been  pointed 
out  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  such  as 
Buddha’s  miraculous  birth ; the  star  over  the  house 
where  he  was  to  be  born ; the  old  Asita  waiting  for 
his  advent,  and  dying  after  having  prophesied  the 
greatness  of  Buddha  as  the  ruler  of  an  earthly  or  of 
a heavenly  kingdom  ; Buddha’s  temptation  by  Mara ; 
the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  his  special  love  for 
one  of  them,  Ananda;  the  many  miracles  ascribed 
to  him,  and  his  outspoken  disapproval  of  miracle- 
working— all  these  can  be  accounted  for  without  any 
borrowing  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  I have  tried 
to  show  in  my  Gifford  Lectures  (1890),  ii.  p.  390  seq. 
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On  these,  therefore,  I shall  not  dwell  again,  but  shall 
be  satisfied  with  laying  before  you  some  further 
evidence,  particularly  some  parables  or  stories  which 
occur  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Buddhist  Canon.  As  to 
the  exact  channel  through  which  these  stories  could 
be  proved  to  have  passed,  I have  to  say  again  what 
I said  at  Cambridge  in  1882,  in  my  lectures  on  ‘ India  : 
what  can  it  teach  us  1 ’ ‘ that  I shall  feel  extremely 
grateful  if  anybody  would  point  out  to  me  the  his- 
torical channel  through  which  Buddhism  influenced 
Christianity.  I have  been  looking  for  such  a channel 
all  my  life,  but  hitherto  I have  found  none.’ 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  these  stories  in  order 
to  make  up  our  mind  whether  the  coincidences  be- 
tween them  are  so  strong  as  to  force  us  to  admit  an 
actual  borrowing  in  historical  times,  on  one  side  or 
on  the  other,  or  whether  we  may  accept  these  coin- 
cidences as  mere  coincidences,  or  purely  accidental. 
The  first  is  the  story  of  the  Judgement  of  Solomon  b 
It  is  well  known  that  this  story  occurs  in  the  Buddhist 
Canon  as  translated  into  Tibetan  ( Kandjur  Vinaya, 
vol.  iii).  We  read  there  of  a man  who  had  no  chil- 
dren of  his  first  wife,  but  one  son  of  his  second  wife, 
and  in  order  to  console  his  first  wife,  gave  her  the 
custody  of  the  child.  After  the  father’s  death,  each 
of  his  wives  claimed  the  child  as  her  own,  and  when 
they  could  not  agree  they  went  before  the  wise 
Visakha  to  settle  the  point.  Visakha,  being  a woman, 
declared  that  she  could  not  settle  the  point,  but  that 
the  two  mothers  should  try  who  could  pull  away  the 
child  from  the  other  by  main  force.  This  was  done ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  child  began  to  cry,  one  of  the  women 

1 1 Kings  iii.  16-28. 
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let  go,  and  Visakha  declared  at  once  that  she  was  the 
real  mother,  and  gave  the  child  to  her1.  I confess 
that  this  story  has  always  seemed  to  me  more  clever, 
more  true  psychologically  than  the  judgement  of 
Solomon,  as  we  read  it  in  i Kings  iii.  16-28.  The 
idea  of  testing  the  feelings  of  a mother  by  so  bar- 
barous a process  as  cutting  her  child  in  pieces  has 
always  seemed  to  me  very  unreal,  if  not  cruel  and 
barbarous.  However,  even  that  expedient  has  its 
antecedents  in  Tibet,  where  in  the  Dsanglun  a story 
occurs  of  a princess  being  asked  in  marriage  by  six 
kings,  and  where,  in  order  to  avert  a war  between 
them,  the  proposal  is  made  to  cut  the  princess  into  six 
slices,  and  give  one  slice  to  each  of  the  kings. 

How  the  elements  of  this  story  could  have  floated 
from  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Buddhist  Canon  or 
vice  versa,  I confess  I cannot  explain.  There  was 
commercial  intercourse,  no  doubt,  between  Solomon 
and  Ophir ; and  this  Ophir,  being  called  the  land  of 
peacocks,  apes,  gold  and  sandal-wood,  was  probably 
India.  But  to  look  upon  this  story  of  Solomon’s 
judgement  as  an  import  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
famous  Jewish  king,  would  hardly  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  present  day.  One 
thing  only  seems  certain  to  me,  that  such  a story  was 
not  invented  twice,  that  it  must  be  a loan  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  that  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
come  to  a decision  on  this  point  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  next  story  to  which  I wish  to  call  attention  is 
of  a very  different  character.  It  is  that  of  Samson 
and  the  foxes.  We  read  in  Judges  xv.  4,  that  ‘ Samson 
caught  three  hundred  foxes,  and  took  firebrands, 
1 Benfey,  loc.  cit.,  ii.  p.  544. 
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and  turned  tail  to  tail,  and  put  a firebrand  in  the 
midst  between  two  tails.  And  when  he  had  set  the 
brands  on  fire,  he  let  them  go  into  the  standing  corn 
of  the  Philistines,  and  burnt  up  both  the  shocks, 
and  also  the  standing  corn,  with  the  vineyards  and 
olives.’ 

There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  India;  but 
it  seems  to  me  an  equally  surprising  coincidence  that 
in  ancient  Rome 1 it  was  the  custom  on  April  1 9,  the 
day  of  the  Cerealia,  to  let  foxes  run  about  in  the 
circus  with  torches  tied  to  their  tails,  and  that  in 
Corseoli  a fox  was  wrapped  in  burning  straw  and 
grass  as  a symbol  of  the  fox-demon  running  in  flames 
through  the  ripening  cornfields.  In  Italy  this  custom 
has  been  referred  to  the  ravages  of  the  mildew,  the 
robigo,  which  were  to  be  averted  by  a god  and  god- 
dess, called  Robigus  and  Robigo.  The  German  name 
Rothfuehs  points  in  the  same  direction.  But  if  this 
was  an  old  Aryan  custom,  how  can  we  account  for 
its  presence  among  a Semitic  nation,  unless  we  accept 
Samson  as  a humanized  sun-god,  and  the  ravages  of 
the  cornfields  by  the  foxes  as  symbolical  of  the 
ravages  of  the  hot  sun  burning  the  dew  and  thus 
destroying  the  harvest?  I can  only  appeal  to  Old 
Testament  scholars  to  solve  this  problem  in  one  way 
or  the  other.  All  that  I maintain  is  that  such  coin- 
cidences cannot  be  ignored  any  longer,  and  that  in 
cases  like  this  anything  is  better  than  uncertainty. 

The  same  applies  to  coincidences  between  New 
Testament  and  Buddhist  stories.  We  must  come  to 
some  decision  as  to  their  causes,  unless  we  can  bring 

1 Preller,  Rom.  Mythologie,  436.  Mannhardt,  Mythologische  Forsch., 
P-  437- 
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ourselves  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  similarity 
between  them. 

Of  course,  we  must  take  care  not  to  exaggerate 
the  likeness;  and  translators  in  particular  should  be 
very  careful  in  resisting  the  temptation  of  using  New 
Testament  phrases  instead  of  a strictly  literal  render- 
ing. There  is,  for  instance,  the  Jdtaka  story  of  a 
king  who  discovers  that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful 
to  him,  but  who  is  persuaded  by  Buddha  to  forgive 
both  her  and  her  lover.  In  the  excellent  translation 
of  the  Jdtaka,  by  M.  Rouse,  edited  by  Professor  Cowell 
of  Cambridge,  we  read  (ii.  p.  88) : ‘ And  the  king  abode 
by  his  advice,  and  he  forgave  them  both,  bidding 
them  go,  and  sin  no  more.’  This,  of  course,  reminds 
us  at  once  of  the  words  in  St.  John  (viii.  1 1),  1 Go,  and 
sin  no  more.’  But  in  the  text  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  Go,  the  literal  translation  would  be, 
‘ Commit  not  again  such  an  evil  deed  ’ x. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a very  small  matter,  but  it  is 
just  these  very  minute  coincidences  that  carry  con- 
viction. There  is,  no  doubt,  a startling  similarity 
between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  Buddha  on 
this  subject;  but  there  is  a very  strong  difference  also, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  reason  assigned  by  each  for  the 
king’s  forgiveness. 

Another  parable  which  has  several  times  been 
pointed  out  on  account  of  its  similarity  with  the 
Gospel  is  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  It  is 
found  in  the  Saddharma-pu/ztZarika,  a canonical  book 
of  the  Mahayana  school,  translated  by  Burnout',  and 
by  Professor  Kern  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxi.  But  I must  say  at  once  that  in  this  case 

1 1 Puna  evarupam  papakammnm  ma  karittha.’ 
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also  I cannot  see  so  great  a likeness  between  it  and 
the  parable  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  as  many  people 
imagine.  We  read  in  the  fourth  chapter — 

‘ A certain  man  went  away  from  his  father,  and 
wandering  from  place  to  place  he  became  poorer  and 
poorer.  The  father,  on  the  contrary,  who  also  left 
his  native  place,  grew  richer  and  richer,  and  became 
a great  man.  One  day  the  son,  roaming  about  from 
place  to  place  as  a beggar,  starved  and  ragged,  passed 
the  palace  in  which  his  father  was  living.  His  father 
was  sitting  at  the  door,  and  at  once  recognized  his 
son  for  whom  he  had  been  longing  for  years,  but  the 
son  did  not  recognize  his  father.  On  the  contrary,  he 
felt  frightened  at  all  the  splendour  he  saw,  and  ran  off. 
Then  the  father  sent  servants  to  fetch  back  his  son, 
and  without  telling  anybody  that  the  beggar  was  his 
son,  he  gave  him  the  meanest  employment  on  his 
estate.  And  when  he  saw  him  clearing  away  the  dirt 
in  the  house,  the  father  disguised  himself  as  a beggar 
so  as  to  have  some  friendly  talk  with  his  son.  When 
he  found  out  that  the  poor  beggar  had  become  a good 
and  honest  man  he  told  him  that  he  would  treat  him 
like  a son,  but  still  he  allowed  him  to  go  on  with  his 
menial  work.  At  last,  when  the  rich  man  felt  that 
his  end  was  near,  he  made  over  all  his  wealth  to  the 
beggar,  but  even  then  he  did  not  tell  him  yet  that  he 
was  his  son.  Only  at  the  very  end  of  his  life,  and 
when  actually  dying,  he  told  him  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  friends  that  he  was  his  son,  his  only  son,  for 
whom  he  had  been  longing  all  his  life,  and  who  now, 
after  he  had  come  back  to  him,  might  inherit  all  that 
was  his.’ 

Then  follows  the  application.  The  disciples  of 
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Buddha  have  always  been  his  sons,  though  ignorant 
of  their  sonship,  and  estranged  from  him  while 
occupied  with  lower  thoughts,  till  at  last  Buddha 
declared  them  to  be  his  sons  and  heirs,  and  charged 
them  to  become  teachers  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  similarity  on  some  points,  nay, 
even  startling  similarity  between  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Christian  parables,  but  the  application  in  our  case 
is  decidedly  different ; it  is  practical  in  the  Gospel,  it 
is  philosophical  in  the  Tripi£aka.  It  is  right,  no 
doubt,  to  note  all  these  similarities ; but  it  is  equally 
right  not  to  overlook  the  dissimilarities  before  we 
make  up  our  mind  as  to  whether  any  borrowing 
must  have  taken  place,  and,  if  so,  from  what  quarter 
it  came. 

The  next  case  is  to  my  mind  much  more  startling, 
and  the  coincidence  such  that  I doubt  whether 
impartial  judges  could  bring  themselves  to  ascribe  it 
to  mere  accident.  It  is  the  story  of  a pious  layman 
who  walks  on  the  water  while  he  is  full  of  faith  in 
Buddha,  but  who  sinks  as  soon  as  his  mind  is 
turned  away  from  him.  We  read  in  Jatalca  190 
(ii.  p.  77):— 

‘ One  evening,  on  his  way  to  J etavana,  he,  the 
disciple  of  Buddha,  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
Achiravati,  when  the  ferrymen  -had  pulled  up  their 
boats  on  the  shore  in  order  to  attend  service.  As 
no  boat  could  be  seen  at  the  landing-stage,  and  our 
friend’s  mind  was  full  of  delightful  thoughts  of  the 
Buddha,  he  walked  into  the  river.  His  feet  did  not 
sink  below  the  water.  He  got  as  far  as  mid-river, 
walking  as  though  he  were  on  dry  land ; but  there 
he  noticed  the  waves.  Then  his  ecstasy  subsided, 
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and  his  feet  began  to  sink.  Again  he  strung  himself 
up  to  high  tension,  and  walked  on  over  the  water. 
So  he  arrived  at  Jetavana,  greeted  the  Master,  and 
took  a seat  on  one  side.  The  Master  entered  into 
conversation  with  him  pleasantly.  “ I hope,  good 
layman,”  said  he,  “ you  had  no  mishap  on  your  way.” 
“ Oh,  sir,”  he  replied,  “ on  my  way  I was  so  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  the  Buddha  that  I set  foot  upon  the 
river ; but  I walked  over  it  as  though  it  had  been 
dry  ground  ! ” “ Ah,  friend  layman,”  said  the  Master, 

“ you  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  kept  safe  by 
remembering:  the  virtues  of  the  Buddha.”  ’ 

In  this  case  the  mere  walking  on  the  water  would 
not  startle  me  so  much,  for  among  miracles  this  is  not 
a very  uncommon  miracle.  But  walking  on  the  water 
by  faith,  and  sinking  from  want  of  faith,  seems 
a coincidence  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  some 
historical  contact  and  transference  only ; and  in  this 
case  we  must  remember  that  the  date  of  the  Buddhist 
parable  is  chronologically  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

One  more  coincidence,  and  I have  done.  You  all 
know  the  parable  of  Christ  feeding  the  five  thousand 
with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  and  there  remaining 
over  twelve  baskets  full.  Well,  in  the  78th  Jdtaka, 
as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Estlin  Carpenter, 
we  read  of  Buddha  receiving  one  cake  in  his  alms- 
bowl,  and  after  he  had  fed  his  five  hundred  brethren 
as  well  as  his  host  and  hostess,  nay,  all  the  people  in 
the  monastery,  there  were  still  so  many  cakes  over 
that  they  had  to  be  thrown  into  a cave  near  the 
gateway. 

Here  again  there  is,  no  doubt,  some  dissimilarity, 
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but  the  similarity  is  far  stronger,  and  requires  some 
kind  of  explanation.  We  should  remember  that  the 
Greeks  also  did  not  tell  their  ordinary  fables  exactly 
as  the  Hindus  did,  nor  need  the  Jdtalcas  of  Buddha 
be  the  mere  copies  of  the  New  Testament  parables,  or 
vice  versa.  Yet  we  could  hardly  deny  that  com- 
munication and  exchange  there  must  have  been.  The 
chapter  of  accidents  may  be  much  larger  than  we 
imagine ; but  when  we  have  to  deal  with  fully 
elaborated  stories,  with  tales  composed  for  a moral 
purpose,  we  can  hardly  fall  back  on  mere  chance. 

That  these  coincidences  exist  between  the  Buddhist 
Canon  and  the  New  Testament  has  long  been  known 
to  all  oriental  scholars.  All  that  I plead  for  is  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed,  as  it  were,  to  lie  and 
litter  about,  recognized  by  everybody,  yet  unexplained 
in  their  historical  origin,  or  altogether  put  aside.  It 
is  not  enough  that  these  coincidences  should  be  pointed 
out ; they  should  be  traced  to  their  real  source.  We 
have  to  decide  once  for  all  whether  we  can  honestly 
ascribe  them  to  mere  accident,  or  to  our  common 
human  nature,  or  whether  we  must  ascribe  them  to 
some  real  historical  intercourse  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity.  If  they  can  be  accounted  for  by 
our  common  human  nature,  let  it  be  done  by  pointing 
out  analogous  cases.  If  they  can  be  ascribed  to  mere 
accident,  again  I say  let  us  have  similar  cases  from 
the  chapter  of  accidents. 

I have  often  been  blamed  for  maintaining  what 
I still  maintain,  namely,  that  the  number  of  coinci- 
dences between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated.  Many  of  them  can  be,  and 
have  been,  explained  as  having  arisen  from  natural 
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and  intelligible  causes.  But  I feel  all  the  more 
strongly  that  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  that  there 
are  some  coincidences  remaining  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  in  that  way.  We  cannot  adopt  the 
diabolical  explanation  proposed  by  Hue  and  Gabet. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  face  the  facts  such  as  they  are, 
and  to  try  to  understand  them. 

I have  tried,  therefore,  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  not  as 
an  advocate  who  pleads  for  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
rather  as  a detective  or  as  a solicitor  who  collects  and 
arranges  the  evidence,  or  as  a judge  who  has  to  sum 
it  up,  showing  as  little  prepossession  as  possible 
towards  one  side  or  the  other,  and  leaving  the  final 
verdict  to  the  jury.  On  one  point  only  I feel 
strongly;  these  matters  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  any  longer  undecided.  Some  people  speak 
as  if  Christianity  had  been  borrowed  wholesale  from 
Buddhism ; others,  in  pleading  for  priority  on  the 
Christian  side,  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Buddhist 
Canon  was  reduced  to  writing  in  the  first  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  As  little  as  Buddhism 
would  suffer  if  some  of  its  Jatakas  could  be  proved 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  West,  would  Christianity 
suffer  if  certain  of  its  parables  could  be  proved  to 
have  come  from  the  East.  Because  one  of  the  saints 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  suggested  by  the 
story  of  Buddha,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  Christian 
saints  were  Buddhists  in  disguise ; nor  would  the 
Eastern  origin  of  some  of  our  parables,  particularly 
when  employed  with  a new  purpose,  affect  the  value 
which  they  have  hitherto  possessed. 

Parables  are  very  apt  to  assume  an  historical 
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character.  I am  told  that  the  very  house  of  Dives 
is  shown  at  Jerusalem.  And  would  the  parable  of 
a man  being  saved  by  faith  from  ‘the  waters  that 
drown  us  and  from  the  storm  that  goes  over  our 
soul  ’ be  less  instructive  than  the  account  of  an  actual 
walking  on  the  surface  of  a lake  ? In  all  such  cases 
we  often  gain  more  than  we  lose;  anyhow,  we  can 
never  lose  by  yielding  to  truth. 

The  evidence  before  you  is  now  complete,  as  com- 
plete, at  least,  as  within  the  limits  of  a lecture  I could 
make  it ; sufficiently  complete,  I hope,  to  enable  you 
to  form  an  independent  judgement.  I have  not 
repeated  what  I have  said  elsewhere,  nor  tried  to 
refute  once  more  the  many  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  discover  coincidences  where  they  do  not 
exist.  With  regard  to  the  ancient  Greek  fables, 
I expect  that  their  Eastern  origin  will  probably  be 
admitted  by  most  people.  The  migration  of  fables 
from  India  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  seems 
likewise  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt ; and 
in  the  case  of  the  Buddha  legend  as  told  of 
St.  Josaphat,  I doubt  whether  any  objection  would 
have  been  raised  to  its  Eastern  origin  but  for  the 
very  natural  feeling  that  even  a reflex  of  Buddha 
ought  never  to  have  been  placed  among  Homan 
Catholic  saints.  Unfortunately,  when  we  come  to 
the  question  whether  the  story  of  the  judgement  of 
Solomon  was  borrowed  by  Buddhists  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  was  carried  from  India  to  Jerusalem, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  our  own  judgement  quite  un- 
biassed. We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
judgement  delivered  by  Solomon  as  an  historical 
event  which  happened  nearly  three  thousand  years 
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ago,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
judgement,  or  the  principle  of  it,  may  have  been 
known  anywhere  else ; may  have  been  transferred 
to  Solomon  as  the  representative  of  Jewish  wisdom, 
and  like  many  a proverb,  been  clothed  in  that  dramatic 
form  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  Of 
course,  the  two  mothers  and  the  babe,  as  well  as  the 
wise  king  on  the  throne  of  judgement,  may  all  have 
been  real  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  judge- 
ment may  have  been  delivered  once,  and  once  only, 
at  Jerusalem.  But  then  comes  the  difficulty:  how  it 
could  have  become  known  in  India,  and  how,  instead 
of  being  ascribed  to  Solomon,  it  could  have  been  told 
there  of  Visakha,  a mere  woman,  though  a wise 
woman ; and  how  it  could  have  been  altered  so  as  to 
sound  to  our  ears  more  natural  psychologically  than 
Solomon’s  somewhat  inhuman  proposal.  There  are 
difficulties  whichever  way  we  turn ; and  yet  I doubt 
whether  any  one  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
such  a judgement  was  imagined,  or,  if  you  like,  was 
actually  delivered  more  than  once. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  however,  has  been 
caused  by  the  parallel  stories  in  the  Buddhist  Canon 
and  in  the  Gospels.  Many  of  them,  I believe,  I have 
proved  to  be  quite  unconnected.  But  in  a few,  the 
parallelism  is  too  clear  to  be  denied.  In  these  cases, 
our  natural  inclination  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
Buddhist  stories  were  borrowed  from  a Christian 
source,  and  not  vice  versa.  But  here  the  conscience 
of  the  scholar  comes  in.  Some  of  these  stories  are 
found  in  the  Hinayana  Buddhist  Canon,  and  date, 
therefore,  before  the  Christian  era.  Scholars  are  at 
full  liberty  to  prove  that  the  date  assigned  to  that 
i . U 
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canon  is  wrong.  But  if  they  cannot  do  that,  and  if 
all  competent  scholars  are  agreed  as  to  its  date,  the 
question  may  now  fairly  be  submitted  to  any  English 
jury.  Were  these  stories  carried  from  India  to 
Alexandria  and  Palestine,  or  were  they  not?  We 
want  a competent  and  impartial  jury  to  decide ; and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I have  brought  the  case  before 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  as 
a fit  subject  for  a learned  discussion,  and  for  an 
authoritative  judgement.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
straightforward  English  verdict,  Yes  or  Wo;  not 
a shilly-shallying  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  To  me  an 
honest  verdict  of  lYo  will  be  quite  as  welcome  as 
an  honest  verdict  of  Yes.  The  one  seems  to  me  to 
require  quite  as  much  courage  as  the  other.  No 
would  mean  that  the  evidence  is  untrustworthy,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  not,  it  would  not  justify  a verdict 
in  favour  of  Buddhism.  Yes  would  recognize  the 
value  of  the  evidence,  and  would  admit  that  the 
similarities  cannot  be  considered  as  purely  accidental. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  power  of  sifting  evidence,  and 
a simple  love  of  truth.  To  quote  the  woids  of 
Rosmini,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  ‘ We  must  be  firmly  persuaded  in  seeking  for 
truth  that,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  it  must 
lead  to  good.’  Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to 
our  own  most  cherished  convictions,  there  is  some- 
thing more  precious  than  all  of  them,  and  that  is 
a perfect  trust  in  truth,  if  once  we  have  seen  it. 
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HAYING  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one 
of  the  visitors  of  Manchester  College,  I have 
been  still  further  honoured  to-day  in  being  invited 
by  your  Principal  to  address  a few  words  to  the 
young  students  of  this  College. 

As  I am  an  old  man,  I believe  I was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  tender  some  useful  advice  to  those  who  are 
just  entering  on  their  more  serious  studies,  and  to  tell 
them  how  to  work,  if  they  want  to  make  their  work 
a real  pleasure  to  themselves,  and  a real  help  to 
others.  But  let  me  say  at  once,  that  I know  from  sad 
experience  that  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  give 
advice — I mean  good  advice,  advice  that  is  likely  to  be 
followed  after  it  has  been  given.  There  is  a well- 
known  Sanskrit  verse : — 

‘ Who  are  blind  ? Those  who  do  not  see  the  other  world. 
Who  are  deaf?  Those  who  do  not  hear  good  advice.’ 

The  number  of  blind  people  may  be  large,  but  that 
of  the  deaf  people  is,  I believe,  larger  still.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  advice  given  by  a father  to  his  son. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a father  has  seen  more  of  life, 
and  the  temptations  and  troubles  of  life,  than  his  son. 
And  it  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a parent 
has  not  only  gathered  in  more  experience  than  his 

1 A lecture  delivered  to  the  students  of  Manchester  College, 
Oxford,  in  1896. 
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children,  but  that  he  would  give  them  the  very  best 
advice  he  has  to  give ; for  if  there  is  any  unselfish 
love  on  earth,  it  is  that  of  parents  for  their  children. 
And  yet  how  seldom  is  a father’s  advice  taken ; how 
often  is  it  even  resented  and  rejected  ! This  must  be 
the  fault  of  somebody,  either  of  the  father  or  of  the 
son.  The  son  will  generally  say  that  life  has  changed 
so  much,  that  what  may  have  been  very  good  advice 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  is  so  no  longer.  ‘ Nous 
avons  change  tout  cela,’  is  a very  favourite  phrase 
among  the  rising  generation,  as  if  there  were  no 
eternal  laws  as  unchangeable  as  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  and  as  firmly  riveted  as  the  chains  of  mountains. 
The  father,  on  the  other  side,  is  apt  to  forget  that  many 
lessons  of  life  can  be  learnt  by  experience  only,  that 
no  one  can  learn  to  swim  without  wetting  himself, 
without  jumping  into  the  water,  and,  it  may  be, 
nearly  drowning.  Another  defect  of  paternal  advice 
is,  that  it  is  so  often  at  the  same  time  a reproof 
or  a command,  and  therefore  misses  the  effect  for 
which  it  was  intended. 

Now  what  should  good  advice  be,  if  it  is  meant 
to  produce  a good  effect  ? Y ou  know  that  my  chief 
occupation  in  life  has  been  the  study  of  words,  and 
whatever  I have  to  write  or  to  say,  I find  it  very 
difficult  not  to  refer  to  language  and  the  study 
of  language.  That  study  offers  a great  variety  of 
attractions,  at  least  to  my  mind,  and  I have  found 
that  an  untold  wealth  of  wisdom  lies  embedded  in  the 
successive  layers  of  language  which  can  be  laid  open 
before  us  by  historical  and  etymological  research. 
Being  asked  as  an  old  scholar  to  give  some  advice 
to  young  scholars,  I at  once  asked  myself  what  was 
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the  original  meaning  of  advice.  You  will  say,  ‘ Well, 
everybody  knows  what  advice  means.  It  means  good 
counsel,  exhortation,  admonition,  and  all  that.’  Yes, 
but  that  is  not  what  I meant.  These  are  all  mere 
synonyms,  more  or  less  accurate.  But  what  we  want 
to  know  is  something  quite  different;  we  want  to 
know  why  the  word  advice  means  what  it  means, 
whether  counsel,  exhortation,  admonition,  or  anything 
else.  Every  word  in  English  is  like  a nut  that  can 
be  cracked  by  means  of  either  historical  or  etymo- 
logical crackers.  No  doubt,  when  we  get  at  the 
inside,  we  sometimes  find  that  the  kernel  is  old, 
decayed,  and  musty,  and  of  no  use  whatever  for 
our  own  pui’poses ; but  at  other  times,  and  I should 
say  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  kernel  is  sound,  and 
worth  extracting  and  extricating  from  its  surrounding 
skin.  In  the  case  of  English  words  we  generally 
have  to  begin  with  our  historical  crackers,  before  we 
can  apply  etymological  solvents.  If  you  consult  the 
New  English  Dictionary  published  by  our  University 
Press,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Murray,  which 
declares  itself  on  its  very  back  and  backbone  to  be 
founded  ‘ on  historical  principles,’  you  will  find,  first 
of  all,  a long  history  of  the  various  spellings  of  advice. 
Nothing  is  so  capricious  and  unreasonable  as  the 
spelling  of  English  words.  Our  pi’esent  spelling, 
which  we  teach  with  so  much  trouble  and  fear  and 
trembling,  was  settled  chiefly  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  printing,  and  the  compositors,  standing 
before  their  desks  in  the  printing  offices  of  England, 
had  much  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  composers 
of  books  sitting  at  their  desks  in  their  studies.  Thus 
we  find  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  advice  was 
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spelt  without  a d,  avis  and  avys ; in  the  fifteenth 
century  we  meet  with  avyce,  and,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  only,  with  advyce.  We  should  naturally  have 
supposed  that  advice  would  be  the  original  form,  and 
avis  a later  corruption,  but  we  can  easily  see  what 
has  happened.  The  correct  spelling,  namely  avis, 
as  it  was  in  French,  seemed  strange  to  English 
printers,  simply  because  there  were  not  many  words 
in  English  that  looked  like  it.  Hence  vis  was  spelt 
vice,  which  had  more  of  an  English  look  about  it,  and 
the  d was  put  in  afterwards,  we  know  not  whether  in 
pronunciation  first  or  in  writing  first,  by  some  one 
who  had  a smattering  of  Latin  and  who  thought 
of  such  words  as  advent,  advert),  adventure,  &c. 
That  is  how  our  English  spelling  has  been  settled 
in  many  cases. 

The  next  question  is,  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
French  avis,  changed  in  English  to  advice.  Our 
English  Dictionary  says  that  the  French  avis  was 
the  Latin  advisum,  from  ad,  to,  and  visum,  seen, 
meaning  therefore  the  way  in  which  a matter  is 
looked  at  or  our  view  of  a case.  This  is  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong.  Avis  stands  for  ad  visum,  but 
it  is  not  the  participle  of  advidere,  because  I doubt 
whether  there  ever  was  such  a compound  as  advidere, 
even  in  mediaeval  Latin.  We  must  go  behind  ad- 
visum and  behind  avis,  as  a noun,  and  we  then 
find  first  of  all  such  expressions  as  il  m’est  d vis, 
literally,  ‘ it  is  to  me  at  sight,’  that  is,  it  is  my  view 
or  opinion. 

After  that  ‘ mon  a vis,’  my  at  sight  or  my  view, 
would  become  mon  avis,  and  be  rendered  in  the  Latin 
of  the  time  by  advisum.  We  can  watch  just  the  same 
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process  in  the  French  avenir,  the  future.  This  is  not 
the  Latin  infinitive  advenire,  for  infinitives  are  not 
used  in  that  way  ; and  advenire  would  not  mean  what 
is  to  come,  but  the  act  of  coming  or  what  has  come, 
just  as  adventus  in  Latin  means  arrival,  but  not  the 
future. 

L’ avenir,  the  future,  was  really  in  its  origin  that 
which  is  to  come,  ce  qui  est  a venir.  The  future, 
therefore,  was  called  V avenir,  that  which  is  to  come, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  owe  this  and  several 
other  French  words  to  the  Franks,  Lombards,  Vandals, 
and  other  German  tribes  settled  in  France,  Lombardy, 
and  Vandalusia,  i.  e.  Andalusia  or  Spain ; who  thought 
in  German  but  spoke  in  Latin,  and  who  translated 
the  Teutonic  word  Zu-kunft,  i.  e.  what  is  to  come,  by 
Vd-venir.  Even  at  present  we  find  in  the  Low  German 
dialect  tokum  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of 
future,  for  instance,  de  tokum  jahr,  i.  e.  the  future 
year,  the  year  that  is  to  come,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  in 
English,  the  to-come  year. 

You  thus  see  that  the  kernel  which  we  find  after 
we  have  used  historical  and  etymological  crackers  on 
the  word  advice  is  curious,  but  no  more.  It  does  not 
teach  us  much  ; not  more,  in  fact,  than  what  we  knew 
before,  namely,  that  advice  given  by  a father  is  often 
no  more  than  the  father’s  point  of  view,  his  view  of 
the  case,  not  necessarily  that  of  the  son  also. 

Another  word  for  advice,  viz.  counsel,  is  evidently 
the  French  Cornell,  the  Latin  consilium ; and  this 
discloses  in  the  far  distance  a more  interesting  picture 
of  a father  advising  his  son,  namely,  their  sitting 
together,  consulere,  putting  their  heads  together  and 
arriving  in  the  end  at  a deliberate,  i.  e.  a well-weighed 
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opinion,  shared  by  both  father  and  son,  which  is  the 
advice  or  counsel  more  likely  to  be  followed  than 
merely  paternal  views  or  admonitions. 

But  let  us  look  a little  further  afield.  You  know 
how  much  the  science  of  language  owes  to  Sanskrit ; 
and  as  the  earliest  periods  in  the  growth  of  thought 
can  best  be  studied  in  the  growth  of  words,  the  science 
of  language,  if  only  properly  pursued,  becomes  of 
necessity  the  science  of  thought.  Now  what  was 
the  original  concept  of  advice  in  Sanskrit  ? We  find, 
as  in  English,  many  words  in  Sanskrit  which  can  be 
rendered  in  English  by  advice.  But  the  most  instruc- 
tive for  our  purpose  is  mantra.  The  dictionary  tells 
you  that  mantra  means  among  many  other  things 
advice  or  counsel.  But  what  we  want  to  know  is, 
again,  why  mantra  means  advice.  It  cannot  be  by 
accident,  still  less  by  agreement  that  every  word  has 
the  meaning  which  it  has ; and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  which  we  owe  to  the  science  of 
language,  or,  what  is  really,  if  only  properly  under- 
stood, the  same  thing,  to  the  science  of  thought.  If 
we  once  know  what  none  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
knew,  nay,  what  few  even  of  modern  philosophers 
have  learnt,  namely,  that  language  exists  neither  dtcrei 
nor  (pv(T(L,  neither  by  agreement  nor  by  nature,  but 
Aoyw,  that  is  by  conceptual  thought,  the  whole  of  our 
subjective  philosophy  (psychology,  logic,  and  even 
metaphysics)  becomes  changed,  and  we  learn  to  study 
these  subjects,  no  longer  merely  in  the  abstract,  but 
in  their  concrete  and  historical  form,  namely,  in  the 
archives  of  language,  both  ancient  and  modei’n.  Take 
such  a word  as  mantra,  which,  as  I told  you,  means 
advice,  and  we  can  dissect  it  easily  enough  in  man 
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and  tra.  Now  tra  is  a well-known  suffix  which  is 
called  an  instrumental  suffix.  You  know  it  well  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  for  instance,  in  Latin,  ara-trum 
from  arare,  an  instrument  of  ploughing,  that  is,  the 
plough,  or  in  the  Greek  aporpov,  a plough. 

In  Sanskrit  you  have  much  the  same  word  as 
aratrum,  viz.  aritram ; but  it  does  not  mean  plough, 
though  it  means  the  instrument  of  ploughing,  only 
not  of  ploughing  the  land,  but  of  ploughing  the  sea ; 
that  is,  an  oar.  If  you  add  this  instrumental  suffix  to 
the  root  man,  which  means  to  think,  you  get  mantra, 
advice,  but  originally  anything  that  makes  us  think. 
Here  you  see  one  of  the  many  lessons  that  a study  of 
languages  gives  us,  if  only  we  have  ears  to  listen 
to  its  secrets.  It  shows  us  what  our  distant  ancestors 
thought  in  coining  their  words.  Good  advice  was 
conceived  by  the  ancient  framers  of  language  in  India 
to  be  something  that  ought  to  make  us  think,  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  real  nature  of  good  advice 
that  it  makes  us  think  for  ourselves,  reflect,  and  then 
act. 

Thus  a minister  of  state  was  called  in  Sanskrit  a 
mantrin,  lit.  a man  who  gives  advice  to  a king,  or, 
if  possible,  makes  a king  think  for  himself  before  he 
acts.  The  same  word  exists  in  Chinese  as  mandarin. 
The  mere  sound  of  the  word  tells  you  that  it  is  a 
foreign  word  in  Chinese,  imported  probably  by  the 
Buddhists  when  China  was  converted  to  Buddhism 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

You  would  hardly  suspect  the  presence  of  mantra, 
advice,  in  the  Latin  monstrum.  But  for  all  that,  mon- 
strum was  originally  the  same  word  as  mantra,  and 
meant  originally  an  admonition,  particularly  an  omen 
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as  conveying  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  the  gods, 
something  that  should  make  us  think,  wonder,  and 
reflect.  It  was  afterwards  restricted  to  bad  omens,  as 
conveyed  by  supernatural  or  unnatural  appearances, 
and  then  ended  by  meaning  a monstrosity,  anything 
terrible,  anything  that  ought  not  to  be  what  it  is. 
A monster  of  a man  is  even  to  us  a man  that  makes 
us  think  and  shrink  at  the  same  time,  though  the 
thoughts  which  he  suggests  are  not  always  pleasant 
thoughts.  The  inserted  s in  monstrum,  instead  of 
montrum,  is  found  also  in  such  Latin  words  as  lustrum 
from  luo,  to  clean  or  to  purify,  plaustrum  from  plu, 
ttAcw,  to  move  along,  to  swim. 

But  I must  not  allow  myself  to  be  decoyed  any 
further  by  the  siren  voice  of  language.  I wish  simply 
to  carry  away  for  our  own  special  purpose  this  one 
lesson,  that  the  wise  men  of  India  thought  that 
advice,  in  order  to  be  advice,  should  be  man-tia, 
should  always  be  something  that  makes  us  think. 
I therefore  wish  you  to  look  upon  what  I am  going 
to  say  as  no  more  than  something  to  think  about, 
as  something  that  may  possibly  make  you  think  foi 
yourselves. 

The  first  mantra  or  advice  I should  like  to  give 
you  is,  ‘ Whatever  may  be  the  work  before  you,  put 
your  whole  heart  into  it.’  Half-hearted  work  is  really 
worse  than  no  work.  And  if  I say  put  your  whole 
heart  into  your  work,  what  I mean  is,  do  not  look 
upon  the  books  which  you  have  to  read  as  mere 
books,  as  mere  things  to  be  got  up  for  an  examina- 
tion, but  take  a personal  interest  in  them,  or  rather 
in  their  authors.  Love  them  if  you  can,  or  despise 
them  if  you  must,  but  make  them  live  again ; think  of 
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them  as  your  friends,  as,  to  a certain  extent,  like  or 
unlike  some  people  you  have  known  in  your  own  life ; 
take  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  world  in  which 
you  live,  as  fellow  workers  in  the  same  great  work 
for  which  we  and  they,  nay,  the  whole  human  race, 
were  placed  on  this  planet  of  ours — not  surely  for 
amusement  or  idleness,  but  for  some  very  serious 
work,  and  for  some  very  high  purpose.  This  is  what 
I mean  when  I say,  ‘ Put  your  whole  heart,  or  your 
whole  love,  into  your  work.’  And  if  you  can  do  that, 
you  will  find,  I believe,  that  it  does  make  an  enormous 
difference,  not  only  in  the  pleasure  which  you  derive 
from  your  studies,  but  also  in  the  vividness  of  the 
impressions  which  they  leave  behind. 

Some  of  the  work  which  we  have  to  do  at  school 
and  at  the  University  may  seem,  no  doubt,  very 
tedious,  particularly  in  the  beginning ; and  it  seems  as 
if  the  heart  could  have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  But 
think  ! do  we  not  toil  cheerfully  along  the  hot  and 
dusty  roads  of  Switzerland,  and  then  climb  up  a steep 
mountain  till  we  have  hardly  any  breath  left  in  our 
lungs,  and  why  ? Because  we  know  we  shall  get 
a wide  and  magnificent  view  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Now  suppose  that  instead  of  having  this 
wide  and  magnificent  view  from  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  to  look  forward  to,  we  were  told  that  we  should 
meet  there  such  men  as  Homer,  Plato,  St.  Paul,  or 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria ; should  we  mind  then  the 
dusty  road  of  Greek  grammar,  or  the  steep  ascent 
in  mastering  the  complicated  terminology  of  Gi’eek 
philosophy  ? I think  not. 

I shall  not,  however,  speak  to  you  to-day  either  of 
Homer  or  of  Plato.  The  Homeric  poetry  is  certainly 
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unique,  and  worth  any  amount  of  climbing,  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  take,  as  it  were,  a personal  interest  in  the 
poet.  Long  and  heated  as  the  controversy  has  been, 
a comparative  study  of  ancient  epic  poetry  in  India, 
Persia,  among  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  nations, 
nay  even  among  Finnic  and  Estonian  tribes,  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  not  the  work 
of  one  individual  poet,  such  as  the  Aeneid  was  of 
Virgil,  or  the  Divina  Gonxmedia  of  Dante.  In  Greece, 
as  in  the  other  countries,  epic  poetry  was  the  work  of 
many  poets  whose  names  are  forgotten.  Much  of  that 
ancient  poetry  has  been  lost  altogether;  and  if  we  call 
what  remains  of  it  popular  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of 
the  people,  there  is  a quite  intelligible  and  justifiable 
meaning  in  this,  because  what  remains  of  that  ancient 
poetry  is  really  what  has  proved  most  popular,  what 
has  been  most  approved  of  by  the  people,  what  has 
been  most  readily  listened  to  by  men,  women,  and 
children.  Popular,  not  natural,  selection  has  caused 
here  also  the  survival  of  what  was  fittest ; that  is, 
what  was  most  inspiring,  most  instructive,  most 
beautiful : though  it  was  fortunate,  no  doubt,  if, 
as  in  Greece,  he  who  collected  what  was  left  of  this 
poetry  of  the  people  was  himself  a poet  and  a man  of 
true  taste  ; such  as  we  feel  that  the  collector  of  the 
two  great  Homeric  poems  must  certainly  have  been, 
when  we  compare  his  handiwork  with  that  of  "V  yasa, 
the  collector  of  the  large  Sanskrit  epic,  the  Mahd- 
hhdrata,  with  the  nameless  collector  of  the  German 
Nibelunge,  nay  even  with  Firdusi,  the  famous  poet  of 
the  Persian  Shdhndmeh  or  the  Book  of  Kings. 

But  if  there  is  some  difficulty  in  forming  a clear 
idea  of  the  personality  of  Homer,  and  in  feeling  a per- 
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sonal  devotion  to  him,  there  is  no  such  difficulty  when 
we  deal  with  the  great  men  of  later  times.  And  here 
it  makes,  as  you  will  find,  the  greatest  difference, 
whether  you  read  Plato  in  the  most  cold-blooded  way, 
simply  as  a book  to  be  got  up  for  examination,  or 
whether  you  approach  him  with  a warm  heart  as 
one  who  deserves  to  be  admired  and  loved — a fellow 
thinker,  a guide,  a prophet,  a personal  friend.  To 
you  who  are  chiefly  students  of  theology,  the  friend- 
ship or  love  of  Plato  may  seem  to  be  of  lesser  value 
than  to  the  scholar  and  philosopher  by  profession ; 
but  remember  what  St.  Augustine  was  bold  enough 
to  confess,  that  his  two  best  friends  in  life  had  been 
Christ  and  Plato.  Remember  also  that  it  was,  if  not 
Platonism,  at  least  neo-Platonism,  that  secured  to 
Christianity  its  triumph  at  Alexandria,  and  through 
it  its  victorious  conquest,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  of  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  the 
whole  civilized  world ; and  you  will  then  easily  under- 
stand why  dogmatic  Christianity  may,  in  a certain 
sense,  be  called  the  work  of  Plato  and  his  school. 
We  cannot  conceive  the  Christianity  of  Alexandria 
and  of  Constantinople  without  such  a man  as 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  nor  can  we  understand 
St.  Clement  without  Plato  and  Aristotle  behind  him. 
Though  St.  Clement  has  been  deprived  of  his  title  of 
saint  by  those  who  certainly  were  no  saints  them- 
selves, this  true  Christian  philosopher  will  always 
retain  the  place  of  honour  among  the  true  Fathers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  even  as  simple  Clement  of 
Alexandria. 

And  what  applies  to  St.  Clement  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  St.  Paul.  If  you  read  his  letters  with 
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an  open  heart,  if  you  forget  the  saint,  and  duly  think 
of  Paul  as  the  poor  converted  Jew,  you  will  come  to 
know  him  far  better  than  even  if  you  can  construe 
his  peculiar  Greek  before  the  severest  examiner  with- 
out a single  mistake.  You  should  remember  first  of 
all  that,  like  Clement,  Paul  was  a convert,  or  what 
his  friends  would  have  called  a pervert,  an  apostate, 
nay  a recreant.  Here  you  can  see  again  how  language 
reflects  and  perpetuates  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
spoke  it  at  various  periods  of  history.  A recreant 
meant  originally  no  more  than  a man  who  recredits , 
that  is,  who  believes  again,  a man  who  has  given  up 
his  old  faith  and  has  tried  to  replace  it  by  what 
seems  to  him  a truer  and  purer  faith.  But  very 
soon  a recreant  came  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
a miscreant,  a wrong  believer,  an  infidel,  a vile  fellow, 
or  a wretch.  Such  was  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews ; 
such,  to  a certain  extent,  was  Clement  also  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friends,  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria,  whom 
he  had  left  to  join  the  despised,  and,  at  that  time,  not 
yet  very  philosophical  sect  of  the  Christians. 

Now  I need  hardly  tell  you  that,  in  reality,  there  is 
no  greater  heroism  among  honest  men  than  a change 
of  religion.  I say,  ‘ among  honest  men,’  and  I mean 
among  men  who  had  no  other  inducement  for  a change 
of  religion  than  loyalty  to  that  voice  which  speaks  in 
every  human  heart,  and  which  is,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  the  real  voice  of  God  Himself.  We  know 
that  neither  in  the  case  of  Paul  nor  in  that  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  was  there  ever  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  any  motive  in  their  change  of  l'eligion,  except  lo\  e 
of  truth.  I have  known  men  who  have  changed  their 
religion — I think  more  particularly  of  one  case— and 
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I can  honestly  say,  I have  never  seen  such  a life-long 
martyrdom  as  his  has  been.  Such  was  the  agony  he 
had  to  endure  that  I really  felt  as  if  we  had  no  right 
to  demand  such  a sacrifice  from  anybody.  I have 
always  felt  a deeper  and  truer  I'everence  for  that 
poor  and  despised  Hindu  miscreant  than  for  many 
a missionary,  nay,  for  many  a bishop  or  archbishop. 

Well,  think  then  of  Paul  and  Clement,  not  as  saints 
but  as  what  the  world  calls  perverts  and  I’ecreants, 
and  their  words  will  at  once  assume  a new  tone  and 
a new  meaning,  and  will  go  straight  to  your  heart. 
What  does  Paul  say  as  to  our  duty  of  choosing  our 
own  religion  ? ‘ Despise  not  prophesyings,’  he  says. 

‘ Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  V 
Here  we  see  the  real  man,  the  real  Paul ; not  the 
St.  Paul  who,  we  are  told,  was  startled  by  a vision  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  and  who,  after  he  had  been 
certain  days  with  Ananias  and  other  disciples,  straight- 
way preached  Christ.  The  real  Paul  had,  no  doubt, 
done  himself  what  he  commanded  others  to  do,  namely, 
not  to  despise  the  teachings  of  any  prophets  before 
having  carefully  examined  them ; and  after  having 
carefully  examined  them,  during  many  a bitter  day 
and  dark  night,  he  had  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to 
hold  fast  or  to  keep  for  himself  that  which  was  good 
and  true.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  if  you  prefer  the 
miraculous  account  of  Paul’s  conversion,  you  lose ; if 
you  accept  his  own  natural  account,  you  gain. 

Now  let  us  think  again  and  try  to  find  out  for  our- 
selves what  this  advice  of  St.  Paul  really  amounts  to 
when  we  apply  it  to  the  study  of  religions,  and  how  it 
defines  our  duty  with  regard  to  an  honest  study  of  the 

1 i Thess.  v.  20. 
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teachings  of  other  prophets.  First  of  all,  we  are  told 
not  to  despise  prophesyings,  that  is,  not  to  laugh  at 
any  religious  doctrines  because  they  are  different  from 
our  own.  But  is  not  that  exactly  what  we  do  1 When 
we  see  a Chinaman  saying  his  prayers  in  his  own 
peculiar  way  at  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors,  we  smile. 
When  we  see  a Buddhist  with  his  praying-wheel,  we 
smile.  When  we  see  a Brahman  before  his  idol,  we 
smile.  In  fact,  without  knowing  anything  of  other 
religions,  and  long  before  they  attempt  any  serious 
study  of  them,  most  people  despise  them,  ridicule 
them,  and  condemn  them. 

At  present  it  may  seem  as  if  a more  respectful 
feeling  towards  other  religions  was  slowly  springing 
up,  at  least  among  educated  people.  Brahmans, 
Buddhists,  Zoroastrians,  Mohammedans,  even  Chinese 
are  no  longer  treated  as  mere  miscreants,  and  their 
sacred  books  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  mere 
absurdity  or  as  the  work  of  the  devil.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  religion  of  so-called  savages,  the  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  their  religion  is  no  religion 
at  all,  but  mere  fetishism,  totemism,  spiritism,  and  all 
the  rest.  Much  as  I am  interested  in  the  so-called 
book -religions  of  the  world,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  one  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  a comparative 
study  of  all  religions  that  behind  these  mere  outworks 
of  the  religions  of  so-called  savages,  whether  we  call 
them  fetishism,  totemism,  or  spiritism,  there  has  been 
disco  veiled  almost  always  the  real  and  indestiuctible 
stronghold  of  all  religion,  a belief  in  God  as  the  Father 
and  Ruler  of  the  world. 

You  know  when  people  talk  of  savages,  they  always 
take  the  people  of  Tierra  del  F uego  or  the  Patagonians 
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as  the  lowest  of  the  low.  Darwin  1 has  set  the  ex- 
ample, for  he  speaks  of  them  as  hardly  deserving  to 
be  called  fellow  creatures.  Their  language,  he  adds, 
is  scarcely  to  be  called  articulate.  Captain  Cook  had 
compared  their  language  to  a man  clearing  his  throat ; 
but,  according  to  Darwin,  no  European  ever  cleared 
his  throat  with  so  many  hoarse,  guttural,  and  clicking 
sounds.  I have  shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  these 
people  possess  a dictionary  of  32,430  words ; and  an 
Italian,  Giacomo  Bove,  describes  their  language  as 
sweet,  pleasing,  and  full  of  vowels.’  How  shall  we 
reconcile  such  conflicting  statements  ? And  yet  it  is  on 
evidence  like  this  that  the  most  far-reaching  theories 
have  been  built  up.  But  that  is  not  all.  We  know 
naturally  very  little  of  the  religion  of  these  Pata- 
gonian savages ; but  if  prayer  is  a fair  index  of  the 
worth  of  a religion,  let  me  read  you  a Patagonian 
prayer 2 : — 

‘ 0 Father,  Great  Man  ! 

King  of  this  land  ! 

Favour  us,  dear  Friend,  every  day, 

With  good  food, 

With  good  water, 

With  good  sleep ! 

Poor  am  I,  poor  is  this  meal : 

Take  of  it,  if  thou  wilt ! ’ 


This  is  a prayer  uttered  by  people  whom  Darwin 
compares  to  ‘ devils  like  those  that  rush  on  the  stage 
in  the  “ Freischiitz.”  ’ To  me  it  seems  a prayer  in 


1 See  Natural  Religion,  p.  82. 

2 See  an  article  by  Mr.  Leonard  in  the  Speaker,  July  22,  i8qv 
the  prayer  is  taken  from  A.  Guimard’s  Three  Years’  Slavery  among  the 
Patagonians,  p.  163.  The  translation  was  made  by  C.  S.  Cheltnam 
The  language  (the  original  is  given)  is  not  that  spoken  by  the 

Patagonia113  P1'°Per’  ^ ^ SP°ken  by  wandeii*g  tribes  in 
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which  we  ourselves  could  join  without  much  shame. 
It  is  not  addressed  to  a fetish,  or  to  a totem,  or  to  an 
ancestral  spirit ; it  is  addressed  to  an  unseen  Father, 
to  a dear  Friend,  the  King  of  their  land,  to  whom  they 
offer  the  best  they  have,  though  it  is  only,  as  they  say, 
a very  poor  meal. 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  their  offering  a poor  meal  to 
their  God.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  ask,  ‘ How  could  they 
believe  in  a God  who  delights  in  sacrifices?  But 
what  should  we  say  if  the  very  Patagonians  were  to 
turn  round  and  ask  us,  ‘ How  can  you  believe  that  the 
Son  of  God  sent  unclean  spirits  into  a herd  of  swine, 
so  that  about  two  thousand  were  choked  m the  sea. 
We  know  how  shocked  Huxley  was  by  such  a parable, 
for  it  can  be  no  more ; and  would  not  the  Patagonians 
be  even  more  shocked  and  more  perplexed  at  the 


meaning  of  it  ? , . , , 

With  regard  to  the  great  religions  of  the  world, 

such  as  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism,  and  Islam,  the  tactics  have  generally  been 
to  single  out  some  palpable  blot  in  each  of  them,  anc 
then  to  condemn  them  altogether.  It  seemed  enough 
to  point  out  that  Mohammed  sanctioned  polygamy  to 
condemn  the  whole  of  Islam ; while  it  was  forgotten 
that  nearly  all  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Arabian 
prophet  were  the  same  as  those  of  Moses  and  Christ, 
were  borrowed,  in  fact,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. It  is  well  known  that  polygamy,  as  practised 
by  Mohammed,  was  an  act  of  kindness  for  women  w 10 
wanted  a protector,  who  could  not  have  lived  in  then- 
country  without  belonging  to  somebody,  without  being 
protected  by  a husband  ; that  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  David  and  Solomon,  a mere  sanctioning  of  been- 
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tiousness.  In  the  same  way  Brahmanism  is  pushed 
aside,  because  it  sanctions  idolatry  though  the  idolatry 
of  the  Hindus,  at  least  of  the  higher  and  educated 
classes,  is  as  far  removed  fi’om  the  worship  of  stocks 
and  stones  as  that  of  an  enlightened  Roman  Catholic. 

With  regai-d  to  Buddhism,  the  custom  of  prayer- 
wheels  is  often  pointed  out  as  the  worst  degradation 
of  religion.  But  I must  confess  I had  little  to  say 
when  a Japanese  Buddhist,  to  whom  I had  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  such  a custom,  replied  : ‘ These 
prayer-wheels  are  only  meant  to  remind  us  of  Buddha,’ 
and  when  he  added  with  a smile,  ‘ Is  it  not  better  to 
use  a wheel,  even  when  it  is  moved  by  the  wind  or  by 
water,  than  to  employ,  as  you  do  in  your  college 
chapels,  a human  being  whose  chief  object  it  seems  to 
be  to  get  through  the  service  in  the  shortest  time 
possible  ?’ 

Buddha  himself  begins  to  be  ti'eated  with  moi'e 
lespect,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  too  may  easily  be 
disposed  of,  because  foi’sooth  he  died  of  over-eating. 
But  all  that  the  TripPaka  says  is  that  he  died  after 
eating  some  food  that  was  given  him  ; and,  considering 
that  he  was  about  eighty  years  of  age,  he  might  have 
died  before  as  well  as  after  that  repast.  But  granting 
that  he  died  from  indigestion,  nay,  that  his  last  meal 
consisted  of  pork,  how  does  that  affect  the  value  of  his 
teaching  the  duty  of  self-denial  and  of  universal  love 
or  rather  of  universal  pity  (k&ruixya)  to  be  shown  to 
our  fellow  men,  nay,  to  all  living  creatures  ? As  to 
St.  Paul’s  command  to  prove  all  things  and  to  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,  have  Christians  ever  followed 
it,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  he  carried  it  out 
himself,  by  giving  up  his  old  religion  altogether  and 
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adopting  that  religion  which  he  had  so  fiercely  perse- 
cuted in  his  earlier  years  1 It  is  quite  true  that  his 
advice  does  not  really  amount  to  recommending  a 
change  of  religion.  We  may  well  study  the  different 
religions  of  the  world,  and  hold  fast  whatever  seems 
good  and  true  in  any  one  of  them.  This  is  very 
different  from  surrendering  the  religion  in  which  we 
were  horn  and  brought  up.  A man’s  religion,  or  rather 
a child’s  religion,  is  never  of  his  own  choosing.  A 
man  is  born  with  the  privilege  of  being  a Christian 
or  a Buddhist,  just  as  he  is  born  with  the  privilege 
of  being  an  Englishman  or  a Hindu.  Let  us  think  of 
the  facts.  Every  religious  census  is,  no  doubt,  very 
vague.  But  if  we  accept  the  figures  published  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missions  (Lyons),  the  total  number  of 
Christians  at  the  present  time  would  be  about  420 
millions.  Are  there  out  of  that  enormous  numbei 
five  or  ten  who  have  changed  their  religion  during 
the  past  year  ? The  number  of  Buddhists  is  given  as 
423  millions.  There  may  be  every  year  a hundred  or 
even  a thousand  Buddhists,  who,  after  a careful  study 
of  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism,  have  forsaken 
their  old  faith  and  adopted  one  or  the  other  of  these 
religions ; but  what  is  that  number  compared  to  the 
compact  body  of  423  millions  1 The  . followers  of 
Brahmanism  are  reckoned  at  163  millions,  and  the 
followers  of  Islam  at  200  millions;  and  here  again 
one  in  a million  would  probably  be  a large  annual 
allowance  for  that  kind  of  conversion  of  which 
St.  Paul  speaks. 

Such  facts  should  make  us  think  quite  as  much  as 
St.  Paul’s  advice,  and  teach  us  what,  taking  the  woild 
as  it  is,  and  taking  human  nature  for  what  it  is,  we 
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may  expect  from  that  process  of  proving  all  things 
which  St.  Paul  recommended.  And  then  let  us  re- 
member what  this  proving  of  all  things  would  really 
mean,  if  applied  to  the  religions  of  the  world.  To 
prove  the  principal  religions  of  the  world,  I mean,  to 
prove  and  examine  them  from  their  own  canonical 
books,  is  more  than  any  man  could  do  in  a lifetime, 
and  any  one  who  were  to  attempt  it  would  probably 
render  himself  unfit  for  the  exercise  of  any  inde- 
pendent judgement. 

And  this  suggests  another  mantra,  another  piece 
of  advice  as  to  how  we  ought  to  work.  There  are 
two  views  of  our  work,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
between  them.  It  is  the  old  question  between  multum 
or  multa.  I have  known  men  whose  knowledge 
seemed  to  me  perfectly  appalling  by  its  bulk,  and 
yet  nothing  or  very  little  came  of  it.  I have  known 
others  whose  knowledge  lay  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  who  yet  have  done  extremely  useful  work. 
Now,  if  you  will  listen  to  my  advice,  I should  say  that 
what  you  young  men  have  to  do  at  the  beginning  of 
your  studies  is  not  to  choose  between  multum  or 
multct,  between  an  extensive  and  general  knowledge 
of  many  things  or  a limited  but  minute  knowledge  of 
a few  things.  You  should  strive  to  acquire  both 
multa  and  multum — first  multa  then  multum.  A 
young  man,  it  has  been  said,  should  begin  his  flight 
like  a carrier-pigeon,  which  goes  round  and  round  to 
survey  all  that  comes  within  its  ken,  and  then  starts 
in  one  direction,  straight  to  the  one  goal  that  has  to  be 
reached.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
wTe  have  to  acquire.  Some  knowledge  we  simply  put 
into  our  pockets,  and  these  pockets  cannot  be  large 
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enough  ; other  knowledge  we  take  in  and  convert 
into  succum  and  sanguinem.  The  latter  kind  of 
knowledge  is  always  present,  very  much  like  the 
A,  B,  C,  the  multiplication  table,  the  declensions  and 
conjugations  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; we  have  not  to 
think  about  them,  they  are  always  there.  With 
regard  to  the  former  kind  of  knowledge,  it  is  enough 
if  we  know  where  to  find  what  we  want  in  one  or 
other  of  our  pockets.  Depend  upon  it,  particularly  in 
this  age  of  divided  and  subdivided  study  and  research, 
when  people  devote  their  whole  life  to  one  small 
period  of  history,  to  one  class  of  grasses  or  lichens,  to 
one  author,  to  one  inscription,  to  one  Greek  particle, 
to  one  philosophy  or  to  one  religion,  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  for  a young  man  to  gain  at  his  first 
start  as  wide  a survey  as  possible  of  the  whole  field 
of  human  knowledge,  of  omne  scibile,  in  fact,  before 
he  descends  into  his  own  small  mine,  never  to  see  the 
wide  blue  sky  again.  After  all  we  owe  certain  duties 
to  ourselves,  besides  those  which  we  owe  to  the  world. 
We  are  placed  here  to  educate  ourselves  and  to  know 
the  world  ; and  in  order  to  know  and  understand  the 
world,  we  must  learn  to  know  not  only  what  it  is,  but 
also  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Then  again,  in 
every  field  of  knowledge,  before  we  begin  to  use  our  own 
spade,  we  ought  to  know  what  has  been  done  before 
us,  and  what  corner  of  the  field  has  hitherto  been  left 
almost  uncultivated.  Otherwise  we  shall  see.  what  is 
so  often  seen  at  present,  that  work  is  undertaken 
which  has  been  done,  and  it  may  be,  more  thoroughly 
done  by  others,  whether  in  our  own  country  or  abroad. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  forms  now  one  republic 
of  letters,  and  not  to  know  what  is  being  done  by  the 
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best  men  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  is  as 
dangerous  as  sailing  across  the  Atlantic  without 
knowing  the  road  of  the  sea. 

As  young  men,  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  look 
about.  Simply  to  have  walked  through  one  of  the 
famous  picture  galleries  of  Europe  is  a useful  warning 
against  admiration  of  mere  signboards ; to  have 
seen,  if  only  en  past  ant,  the  great  statues  of  a great 
museum,  teaches  you  to  distinguish  between  a mere 
portrait  statue  and  the  Venus  of  Milo  at  Paris,  or 
the  Diana  of  Versailles.  You  need  not  read  Goethe, 
or  Racine,  or  Dante,  as  you  read  Horace  or  Catullus ; 
but  to  have  breathed  their  spirit  will  invigorate  your 
own  spirit  for  life.  Learn  as  many  languages  as  you 
can  as  young  men.  But,  unless  you  have  very  favour- 
able opportunities,  you  need  not  waste  your  time  on 
learning  to  speak  many  languages.  If  it  is  said  that 
you  become  a new  man  with  every  new  language  you 
learn,  that  does  not  apply  to  a conversational  com- 
mand of  many  languages  such  as  a courier  possesses, 
but  to  the  appropriation  of  their  best  literature,  their 
best  thoughts. 

And  remember,  while  nothing  will  prove  more  use- 
ful for  life  than  this  early  survey  of  the  vast  intel- 
lectual battle-fields  of  mankind,  before  you  begin  to 
specialize  your  work,  the  time  will  come  when  your 
memory  becomes  weak  and  untrustworthy.  If  what 
you  once  knew  does  not  vanish  altogether,  it  does  not 
always  come  when  you  call  for  it,  just  as  when  you 
meet  a person ; you  may  know  all  about  him,  but  you 
do  not  know  his  name — at  least,  not  at  the  time  when 
you  wish  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  wife. 
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I know  no  remedy  against  this ; but  as  the  last 
piece  of  advice,  I should  like  to  show  you  what 
I have  done  myself  to  guard  against  the  inevitable 
misfortune  of  a fading  memory.  I have,  particularly 
in  my  younger  days,  accustomed  myself  to  work  on 
slips.  While  reading  any  book  I just  noted  down 
on  small  slips  of  paper  whatever  seemed  to  me  likely 
to  be  of  any  importance — whether  a single  word,  or 
a name,  or  a subject.  These  slips  were  thrown  into 
a basket,  and,  after  a time,  they  were  sorted  out  and 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  pasted  in  a book.  The 
difficulty  is,  of  course,  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
important  and  what  is  not — that  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
difficulty  which  follows  us  through  life,  and  is  almost 
always  the  secret  of  success  or  failure  in  scientific  and 
literary  work.  Another  difficulty  is  to  find  out  the 
right  word  ( das  Schlagwort ) under  which  some  im- 
portant information  should  be  entered.  I have  brought 
you  one  of  my  books.  You  see  it  is  very  old,  and  to 
judge  from  my  Sanskrit  calligraphy,  I should  say  it 
must  be  nearly  fifty  years  old.  Yet  even  now  I often 
get  some  useful  information  from  these  books — nay, 
I am  sometimes  amazed  to  see  how  much  I knew,  and 
alas,  how  much  I have  forgotten. 

For  your  own  special  and  original  work  you  want, 
of  course,  a different  kind  of  memoranda.  You  want 
an  index,  and  these  indexes  constituted  formerly  the 
chief  armaments  of  a scholar’s  fortress.  I still  re- 
member the  time  when — if  my  memory  serves  me 
right— Lobeck,  in  a controversy  with  Hermann, 
replied  with  great  complacency : ‘ Ah,  but  I have 
a better  index  to  Phrynichus  than  he  has ! ’ 

If  ever  you  have  to  publish  a text  that  has  not 
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been  published  before,  what  you  have  to  do,  if  you 
want  to  do  it  well,  is  to  prepare  a complete  index 
verborum.  I have  received  great  credit  for  my  edition 
of  the  Rig-veda,  and  people  wondered  at  the  time 
how  it  was  done.  Here  is  the  secret;  you  see  here, 
in  these  ten  folio  volumes,  every  word  as  often  as 
it  occurs,  every  I and  thou  and  he,  every  and  and 
for,  sometimes  a hundred  or  a thousand  times.  The 
difficulty  of  editing  the  Veda  was  not  so  much  to 
edit  the  text  as  to  edit  the  native  commentary,  and 
I should  never  have  succeeded  in  this  if  I had  not 
been  able  to  compare  the  many  passages  in  which 
the  same  word  was  explained  again  and  again.  I must 
conclude ; but  I can  promise  you  one  thing — if  you 
will  follow  the  advice  I have  given  you,  more  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  working  with  slips,  the  time 
will  come,  before  you  are  even  as  old  as  I am,  when 
you  will  remember  me  and  my  lecture  of  to-day  with 
a certain  amount  of  gratitude. 
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declared  the  worst  of  nearly  all  biographies  is 
that  they  contain  hardly  anything  but  praise.  He 
spoke  very  highly  of  Froude’s  Carlyle  and  Purcell’s 
Life  of  Manning , books  which  have  been  violently 
abused  by  the  friends  of  the  old  prophet  of  Chelsea, 
as  well  as  by  the  admirers  of  the  English  cardinal, 
for  the  very  reason  that  both  of  them  gave  in  their 
biographies  something  more  than  mere  praise.  If 
Gladstone  referred  to  recent  biographies,  was  he  not 
quite  right  1 Do  they  not  leave  out  all  the  lines  and 
wrinkles  which,  as  every  portrait-painter  knows,  are 
essential  for  imparting  life  and  character  to  any 
human  face,  nay  even  to  Botticelli’s  faces  of  angels  1 
And  yet,  we  should  make  allowance  for  biographers, 
particularly  if  they  are  the  personal  friends  or 
relatives  of  the  man  or  woman  whom  they  attempt 
to  describe  and  to  immortalize.  An  untouched  photo- 
graph cannot  be  a good  likeness.  There  are  deep 
shadows  in  it  which,  as  any  artist  would  allow,  must 
be  removed.  Does  not  the  same  apply  to  biographies  1 
Let  any  one  who  tries  to  write  a biographical 
notice  of  a friend,  attempt  to  follow  the  example  of 
Froude  or  Purcell,  and  speak  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  hard  truth;  and  he  will  feel  how  his  pen 
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hesitates  when  he  begins  to  write  down  anything  that 
might  even  raise  a good-natured  smile  at  the  expense 
of  his  departed  friend,  much  more  when  he  has  to 
dwell  on  some  dark  shades  or  black  spots  of  which, 
as  we  so  often  confess,  in  church  at  least,  no  life  is 
wholly  free.  He  will  feel  in  fact  that  the  old  saying, 
Be  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  ‘ Say  nothing  of  the  dead 
but  what  is  good,’  has  its  very  deep  roots  in  every 
human  heart,  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  old 
and  widely-spread  superstition  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  deserve  the  same  reverence  as  the  gods. 

But  what  does  the  historian  say,  who  cares  for 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  certain  bioera- 
phies  which  almost  sicken  those  who  knew  the  men 
there  portrayed,  whether  in  their  public  or  their 
private  life.  But  without  defending  such  frauds  on 
posterity,  we  should  remember  how  readily  we  our- 
selves forget  all  defects  in  a departed  friend,  nay,  all 
the  injuries  he  may  have  done  us,  when  we  are  stand- 
ing  by  his  open  grave.  In  the  same  way,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  many  a fault  that  seemed  repre- 
hensible and  unpardonable  in  a living  man,  par- 
ticularly in  a man  who  was  engaged  in  fierce  political 
or  theological  warfare,  seems  to  become  intelligible, 
excusable,  and  pardonable  as  we  look  at  the  placid 
features  of  the  dead.  A wider  view  seems  to  open 
before  us,  in  which  all  proportions  change,  light  and 
shade  vary ; so  that  what  seemed  to  us  serious  failings 
at  the  time,  are  changed  into  natural  consequences, 
whether  of  birth,  of  health,  of  rank,  of  mistaken 
education,  or  other  unforeseen  circumstances.  It  is 
for  the  historian  to  keep  this  softening  influence  of 
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death  in  mind.  He  may  condemn  angelic  caricatures, 
or  decline  to  accept  Disraelis  with  the  wings  of  an 
angel,  but  he  must  not  expect  that  friends,  though 
they  feel  bound  to  say  what  is  true,  should  without 
necessity  say  all  that  they  know  to  be  true. 

These  remarks  may  seem  to  be  very  uncalled  for 
on  the  present  occasion.  I make  them  really  in  self- 
defence,  for  I must  confess  that  my  own  feelings  of 
admiration  for  the  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church  are  so 
strong,  and  so  unmixed,  that  I have  misgivings  about 
my  own  impartiality,  and  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  my  remarks  were  mistaken  by  others  for 
mere  funeral  eloquence.  Yet  I cannot  suppress  the  fact 
that  during  my  long  life  at  Oxford,  extending  now  over 
more  than  fifty  years,  I have  not  known  one  single 
character,  whom,  when  taken  all  in  all,  I could  place 
by  the  side  of  Dean  Liddell.  The  University  of  Oxford, 
through  the  mouth  of  its  Public  Orator  (Dr.  Merry), 
has  pronounced  exactly  the  same  judgement : — 

‘ Cui  Pudor  et  Justitiae  soror, 

Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem?’ 

There  was  only  one  other  Dean,  Dean  Stanley,  our 
little  Dean,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  who,  as  we  measure 
human  perfection,  seems  to  me  to  come  nearest  to  the 
great  Dean  among  all  the  sons  of  Oxford  whom 
I have  had  the  happiness  to  know,  and  to  know 
intimately.  Dean  Stanley,  both  in  public  and  in 
private  life,  might  have  seemed  very  different  from 
Dean  Liddell,  yet  they  were  made  of  the  same  stuff, 
they  both  belonged  to  Nature’s  true  noblemen.  When 
I try  to  express  in  one  word  the  character  of  the  two 
Deans,  I should  say  that  they  were  both  perfectly 
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straight ; and  who  does  not  know  what  a delight  and 
what  a blessing  a perfectly  straight  character  is  to  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  him  ? Only  with  Stanley 
that  uncompromising  straightforwardness  was  some- 
times hidden  under  very  strong  sympathies  and 
loving  allowances  made  for  others,  though  not  for 
himself ; while  with  Dean  Liddell  it  stood  out  boldly 
and  was  never  to  be  mistaken.  He  would  never  hide 
his  displeasure  with  what  he  thought  was  not  quite 
straight,  even  in  his  dearest  friends ; he  might  indeed 
be  silent,  but  then  his  silence  or  his  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  was  crushing. 

I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  the  case  of 
Liddell  as  well  as  of  Stanley,  the  independence  of 
their  character,  and  the  boldness  with  which  through 
life  they  acted  up  to  their  convictions,  were  greatly 
favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  their  birth.  Neither 
of  them  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  poor,  and  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  good  opinions  of  others. 
They  never  had  to  trim  or  to  tack ; they  never  had 
to  make  concessions.  It  has  sometimes  been  hinted 
that  Stanley  was  a courtier.  But  the  character  of 
courtiers  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
court,  and  in  Stanley’s  case,  his  court,  I believe,  would 
tell  a very  different  tale.  Full  of  charm  and  love  as 
Stanley  was,  he  was,  no  doubt,  loved  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  came  near  him,  whether  at  court  or  in  a 
cottage ; but  if  he  had  been  a courtier  and  a schemer, 
his  career  would  surely  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  was.  Once  when  I wished  to  find  out  how 
Stanley  behaved  at  court,  whether  he  dressed  or 
shaved  more  carefully  at  Windsor  than  at  Oxford, 
and  particularly  whether,  when  writing  to  the  highest 
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persons  in  the  realm,  he  wrote  a different  hand  from 
that  which  his  friends  knew  from  sad  experience, 

I ventured  to  ask  Prince  Leopold.  He  burst  out 
laughing,  and  said,  ‘ When  a letter  from  the  Dean 
arrives,  we  have  often  to  summon  the  whole  castle 
before  we  can  fully  decipher  it.’  This  speaks  volumes. 
The  great  Dean,  stately  as  he  was,  wrote  always 
a stately  hand,  and  he,  so  far  from  being  called  a 
courtier  by  anybody,  was  even  by  those  who  were 
most  gracious  to  him,  considered  a proud  man.  No 
higher  compliment  could  have  been  paid  to  him.  He 
evidently  enjoyed  being  what  he  was,  and  he  would 
not  for  anything  in  the  world  have  lowered  himself 
in  his  own  eyes.  If  a man  sees  people  around  him 
lower  themselves,  how  can  he  help  being  proud  ? If 
they  think  him  capable  of  what  he  knows  himself  to 
be  incapable  of,  how  can  he  help  being  proud  1 We 
want  such  proud  men  in  our  days,  the  preux  cheva- 
liers of  old,  and  what  the  preux  chevalier  in  former 
days  was  meant  to  be,  the  Dean  was.  Proud,  there- 
fore, in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  he  might  well 
have  been  called;  conceited  he  never  was— nay,  in 
many  respects  he  was  the  most  humble  of  men.  But 
he  could  not  help  appearing  proud.  Wherever  he 
went  he  generally  towered  high  above  the  heads  of 
all  in  the  room.  He  was  truly  beautiful  as  a man, 
and  this,  too,  should  not  be  forgotten  among  his 
natural  advantages.  The  well-known  words  of  Horace 
fully  applied  to  him  : — 

‘ Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis ; 

Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum 
Virtus  nee  imbellem  feroces 

Progenerant  aquilae  columbam.’ 
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And  well  might  the  next  verse  be  added  in  his 
case : — 

‘ Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 

Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant ; 

Uteunque  defecere  mores, 

Dedecorant  bene  nata  culpae.’ 

The  little  Dean  also,  though  he  did  not  share  the 
physical  advantages  of  his  friend,  Dean  Liddell, 
knew  very  well  what  he  owed  to  his  name,  and  like 
a born  knight,  he  never  flinched  before  a mob,  not 
even  before  a clerical  mob.  His  boldness  was  some- 
times even  greater  than  the  Dean’s.  Say  what  you 
like,  even  in  our  democratic  days,  ‘ when  we  all  are 
alike,  nay,  a good  deal  better,’  there  is  something 
in  the  pride  of  family,  and  still  more  in  the  sense  of 
independence,  which  a boy  acquires  from  never  seeing 
a sign  of  want  or  dependence  around  him.  All  this 
tells  on  the  development  of  character,  it  may  be  for 
evil  as  well  as  for  good ; but  if  it  tells  for  good,  it 
gives  us  men  who  ride  straight  in  the  field,  and  who 
vote  straight  in  Parliament.  Nothing,  no  doubt,  is 
more  delightful  than  to  see  in  our  days  the  best 
schools  and  colleges  open  to  the  poorest  of  boys — la 
carriere  ouverte  aux  talents',  but  there  is  something 
also  in  the  true  sense  of  noblesse  oblige,  which,  small 
as  it  is,  brightens  and  sweetens  life  like  fresh  air,  and 
which  is  sometimes  sadly  missed  in  our  crowded 
railway  stations.  However  low  the  meaning  of 
courtier  has  sunk,  we  may  hope  that  the  English 
language  will  never  allow  the  meaning  of  courteous 
and  courtesy  to  deteriorate  in  the  same  direction. 

I did  not  know  Dr.  Liddell  in  his  younger  days. 
I had  met  him  when  he  was  Head  Master  of  West- 
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minster,  but  I came  to  know  him  only  after  he  had 
been  appointed  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1H55.  He 
was  not  a man  easy  to  know ; he  did  not  come  to  you, 
you  had  to  go  to  him.  At  my  very  first  interview 
with  him  I even  felt  a little  froisse  by  his  reception. 
Dean  Gaisford  had  put  my  name  on  the  books  of 
Christ  Church,  a very  great  honour ; and  he  did  it 
with  so  much  real  kindness  that  I could  never  under- 
stand why  he  was  called  ‘ the  Bear.’  When  I went  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  new  Dean,  I naturally  told 
him  what  the  late  Dean  had  done  for  me.  ‘ I found 
two  precedents,’  he  had  said,  ‘of  Germans  having  been 
Members  of  the  House ; but  even  if  I had  not,  he 
added,  ‘ I should  have  been  glad  to  make  a precedent 
of  your  case,  and  put  your  name  on  the  books.’  I said 
to  the  Dean  that  I hoped  he  would  accept  me  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  late  Dean,  and  he  tossed  back  his 
head,  and  said : ‘ I have  no  power  to  do  otherwise.’ 
This  was,  perhaps,  not  the  happiest  way  of  replying, 
but  I soon  found  out  that  what  seemed  to  me  some- 
what brusque  in  his  way  of  speaking,  was  really  due 
to  his  natural  bent  never  to  say  anything  that  was 
not  strictly  true,  and  partly  to  his  inability  to  find  at 
once  the  right  words  for  expressing  what  was  in  his 
mind.  In  saying  that  he  had  no  power  to  remove 
my  name,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  he  would  if 
he  could,  but  that  he  could  not  if  he  would,  thus 
disclaiming  at  the  same  time  all  merit  for  himself. 

I confess,  however,  that  I was  a little  hurt,  and  it 
took  some  time  before  I made  an  approach  again. 
The  Dean  was  not  what  the  French  call  accueillant, 
but  he  always  inspired  respect,  and  that  respect  was 
soon  changed  into  trust  and  affection. 
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Ordinary  or  small  talk,  which  is  almost  inevitable 
in  our  society,  just  as  small  coins  are  in  trade,  never 
was  to  the  Dean’s  taste.  He  seemed  even  to  resent  it, 
and  repay  it  by  a kind  of  contemptuous  silence.  Soon, 
however,  we  found  a subject  which  interested  us 
both,  and  that  was  his  Greek  Dictionary.  When 
I came  to  use  it,  I soon  found  that  it  was  far  superior 
to  any  Greek  Dictionary  I had  used  before,  even  to 
that  of  Passow,  on  which  it  was  originally  founded. 
There  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  difference  between 
the  labour  of  the  first  compiler  of  a dictionary  and 
the  labour  of  those  who  come  after  him  to  amend  and 
to  complete  his  work.  I know  of  one  case  only  where 
a friend  of  mine  compiled  a dictionary  of  a literary 
language  entirely  by  himself,  and  that  was  the  Pali 
Dictionary,  by  Childers,  still  the  only  dictionary 
of  that  language  which  we  possess.  Our  Greek 
dictionaries  are  the  result  of  the  labours  of  centuries, 
but  I doubt  whether  any  body  has  done  so  much  for 
rendering  the  Greek  Dictionary  perfect,  and  yet 
useful,  as  Dean  Liddell.  On  one  point  only  I had  to 
express  an  unfavourable  opinion.  The  etymologies 
were  mostly  inaccurate,  nay,  sometimes  self-contra- 
dictory, the  same  word  being  derived  from  different 
roots  in  different  parts  of  the  dictionary.  The  Dean, 
though  not  a professed  student  of  Comparative 
Philology  himself,  had  read  enough  to  know  that 
the  whole  etymological  portion  would  have  either 
to  be  left  out  altogether  or  to  be  written  again.  He 
asked  me  to  undertake  this  by  no  means  easy  task  of 
revision,  and  all  seemed  settled  between  us,  when  one 
day  he  came  to  me,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  told 
me  that  his  proposal  had  to  be  given  up.  He  was 
I.  Y 
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evidently  displeased,  but  said  he  could  tell  me  no 
more.  It  is  curious,  however,  how  all  these  things 
come  to  the  light  after  so  many  years.  When  reading 
lately  a review  of  my  Avid  Lang  Syne  in  the  Speaker , 
written  evidently  by  some  one  who  knew  the  Dean, 
and  who  writes  en  connaissance  de  cause , I discovered 
who  it  was  that  put  a stop  to  the  Dean’s  plan.  He 
was  the  very  last  person  I should  have  suspected,,  for 
nothing  could  exceed  his  courtesy  and  seeming  kind- 
ness to  me  when  I first  came  to  Oxford,  and  I doubt 
even  now  whether  he  was  really  to  blame. 

Such  experiences  are  painful,  but  I . am  bound  to 
say  that  they  have  been  very  rare  in  my  life  in 
England,  more  particularly  at  Oxford.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  among  the  thousands  of  people  I have 
known  at  Oxford  during  more  than  half  a century 
I have  never  met  with  a black  sheep,  but  underhand 
dealing,  backbiting,  and  tale-bearing  are  not  the 
besetting  sins  of  Oxford  undergraduates,  nor  are  even 
graduates  often  given  to  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.  It  is  possible  that  the  writer  in  the 
Speaker  may  have  been  mistaken,  and  I therefore 
repeat  no  names.  Still  less  do  I mention  another 
and  more  serious  charge,  brought  against  the  same 
person  at  the  time  of  the  contest  for  the  Boden 
Professorship  of  Sanskrit.  Well  may  I thank  mes 
amis  les  ennemis  at  that  time,  if  indeed  they  could 
be  called  ennemis  at  any  time.  I have  learnt,  during 
a long  life,  to  be  truly  grateful  for  the  mishap  that 
happened  then.  It  gave  of  necessity  a new  direction 
to  my  studies,  and  opened  a wider  sphere  of  usetu  - 
ness' than  Sanskrit  literature  could  ever,  have  given 
me.  How  can  I ever  forget  the  self-sacrificing  kind- 
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ness  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
University  in  carrying  on  a long  and  tedious  canvass 
in  my  favour,  men  of  such  different  views  as  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  the  Dean  of  Westminster, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  (Thomson),  and  Dr.  Pusey 
being  prominent  among  them  ? I well  remember  our 
little  Dean  coming  into  my  room  with  tears  running 
down  his  face,  while  I,  though  certainly  disappointed, 
did  not  at  all  despair.  And  what  more  could  the 
University  have  done  than  to  take  measures  that  such 
a politico-theological  election  should  never  occur  again 
for  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit,  and  to  found  a new  Chair 
of  Comparative  Philology  expressly  for  me  ? 

After  I had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology,  I remember  once  giving  a lecture  on 
Greek  Lexicography.  I knew  the  Dean  would  be 
present,  but  I also  knew  he  would  not  mind  my 
speaking  my  mind  on  the  subject.  I had  to  criticize 
a number  of  etymologies . of  Greek  words  which 
seemed  to  me  untenable.  However,  while  speaking 
of  the  etymological  part  of  the  Dean’s  Greek  Lexicon, 
I omitted  to  say  anything  of,  what  I took  for  granted, 
the  excellence  of  the  Lexicon  itself.  The  Dean  bore 
me  no  grudge,  for  he  knew  what  I meant.  But  I was 
deeply  touched  when,  after  the  lecture  was  over, 
he  spoke  to  me  in  the  most  open  and  friendly  way, 
adding,  however,  that  my  criticism  had  not  been  quite 
just.  I took  the  reproof  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
meant,  for  I felt  at  once  that  it  was  not  quite  un- 
deserved. My  only  excuse  was  that  one  cannot  say 
everything  at  the  same  time,  and  that  I felt  hardly 
competent  to  praise  the  Greek  scholarship  of  his 
classical  work. 
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Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  explain  what  the  real 
merits  of  a Dictionary  consist  in,  easy  as  it  may  be 
to  point  out  a few  mistaken  etymologies  here  and 
there.  I remember  a remarkable  occasion  when  this 
was  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  Dean  was  to  be 
presented  with  his  portrait,  and  Lord  Granville  had 
promised  to  be  present  ‘to  say  a few  words.  He, 
however,  missed  his  train,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Oxford,  was  asked  to  take  las 
place.  And  not  only  did  he  take  his  place,  but  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  he  spoke  for  half  an  hour  01 
more,  with  perfect  fluency,  on  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  Deans  Greek  Lexicon.  Entranced  by  Glad- 
stonian  eloquence  one  imagined  oneself  present  at 
the  compilation  of  the  materials,  as  at  the  building 
of  a temple,  when  every  stone  had  to  be  carefully 
measured  and  shaped,  had  to  be  put  down  in  its  rig  it 
place  according  to  the  architect’s  well-devised  general 
plan,  and  storey  upon  storey  had  to  be  erected 
following  the  growth  of  meaning  and  the  changes 
of  form  of  every  word,  till  the  whole  building  was 
finished— a triumph  of  symmetry  and  architectural 
beauty.  The  value  of  Liddell’s . Greek  Dictionary 
consists  in  the  consummate  sobriety  of  its  author- 
There  is  never  too  much,  and  yet  there  is  hardly 
ever  any  essential  meaning  or  any  classical  passage 
left  out.  The  various  meanings  assigned  to  each 
word  seem  to  spring  up  in  regular  succession,  and  we 
seldom  find  a Hysteron  Proteron  even  from  a merely 
chronological  point  of  view.  Yet  chronology  is  not 
the  only  measure  by  which  the  stages  or  the  growth 
of  a word  should  be  determined,  and  the  Dean’s  good 
sense  has  generally  kept  him  on  the  via  media  between 
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a purely  chronological  and  purely  logical  arrangement 
of  meanings.  The  work  has  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  in  successive  editions,  each  being  carefully 
revised  by  the  Dean  himself,  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  work  was  now  retranslated  into 
German,  for  there  is  no  Greek  Dictionary  used  in 
German  schools  and  universities  that  could  claim  to 
be  its  equal  in  thoroughness  and  practical  usefulness. 

Some  of  the  old  objectionable  etymologies  have  now 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  others  which  are  sup- 
ported by  Curtius  in  his  Grundzuge  dev  Griecliischen 
Etymologie.  But  such  has  been  the  progress  of 
Comparative  Philology  since  the  days  of  Curtius, 
such,  more  particularly,  the  improvement  in  the  more 
delicate  handling  of  phonetic  rules,  that  a careful 
revision  by  a young  scholar  such  as  I was  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  would  be  very  useful  even  now, 
and  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  classical  scholars, 
who  rightly  recognize  in  every  true  etymology  the  pre- 
historic development  of  Greek  words  and  Greek  ideas. 

The  Dean’s  friends  were  sometimes  disappointed 
that,  though  his  sympathies  were  well  known  to  be 
in  favour  of  a thorough  reform  of  the  Universities, 
he  kept  very  much  aloof  from  active  strife.  They 
forget,  first  of  all,  that  after  his  serious  illness  in 
1 856  he  had  to  take  great  care  of  his  health  and 
avoid  all  unnecessary  excitement.  Whatever  he 
wrote,  though  it  was  not  often,  showed  clearly  where 
his  sympathies  lay,  but  there  was  no  doubt  a strong- 
conservative  foundation  underlying  his  liberal  and 
reforming  convictions.  He  found  plenty  to  do  as 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  he  had  to  consider  his 
colleagues  there  who  were  so  wide  apart  in  their 
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ideas  as  Dr.  Pusey  on  one  side  and  Dr.  Stanley  on  the 
other.  When  the  honours  obtained  by  other  colleges 
were  compared  with  those  of  Christ  Church  he  often 
used  to  say : ‘ What  would  become  of  the  young  men 
who  have  been  idle  at  school,  or  come  from  inferior 
schools,  if,  like  other  colleges,  we  rejected  them  and 
picked  out  those  only  who  are  almost  fit  to  take  a 
class  in  Classics  when  they  matriculate?’  He  did 
his  best  to  raise  the  standard  which  he  found  at 
Christ  Church,  and  knowing  that  he  did  as  much 
useful  work  as  was  possible  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal,  he  treated  a number  of  sneering  articles 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  accepted  by  any 
independent  newspaper,  with  contempt  and  silence. 

He  knew  very  well  from  what  pen  they  came,  and 
that  they  could  not  injure  either  himself  or  his 
college.  It  was  a college  which,  considering  the 
number  of  rich  and  independent  young  men  it 
contained,  was  not  always  easy  to  manage.  Dis- 
graceful scenes  occurred  now  and  then,  but  though 
the  Dean  was  forced  to  take  severe  measures,  and 
though  his  reproofs  were  often  felt  to  be  very 
stinging,  even  those  who  came  under  his  censure 
always  confessed  that  the  Dean  was  a perfect  gentle- 
man, whatever  that  may  mean  when  coming  from 
those  who  certainly  had  not  behaved  like  gentlemen 
themselves.  Some  of  these  culprits  have  come  out 
with  flying  colours  in  later  life,  and  no  one  rejoiced 
more  in  their  success  than  the  Dean  himself.  He 
could  forgive  many  youthful  sins;  he  could  never 
forget  what  was  really  mean. 

It  could  not  but  happen  that  in  University  matters 
the  Dean  occasionally  found  himself  in  a minority : 
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whenever  anything  that  seemed  ungenerous  and 
selfish  was  to  be  perpetrated,  he  certainly  was  always 
in  a minority.  But  as  soon  as  the  voting  was  over 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  began  again  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Public  opinion,  as  expressed 
by  Congregation  and  Convocation,  is  generally  in 
good  hands,  and  all  comes  right  in  the  end,  if  those 
who  have  to  vote  are  left  alone.  But  in  so  large 
a body  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  if  now  and  then 
the  influence  of  wrong-headed  and  busy  wire-pullers 
carries  the  day,  bringing  up  blind  voters  from  the 
country.  In  these  cases  most  people  felt  that  it  was 
better  to  have  the  one  vote  of  the  Dean  than  the 
hundred  votes  of  Convocation.  His  judgement, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  was  always  just,  and 
when,  as  occasionally  happened,  my  own  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  a candidate  for  a University 
office  differed  from  that  of  the  Dean,  I felt  not  only 
unsettled,  but  almost  ashamed.  Why  should  he  have 
arrived  at  a different  conclusion'?  However,  great 
as  was  his  authority  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  he 
never  used  his  personal  influence  to  persuade  others, 
if  he  could  not  convince  them.  Proud  as  he  was  of 
his  own  college,  he  never  voted  for  a member  of  the 
House,  if  there  was  a more  deserving  candidate  from 
any  other  college  in  the  field.  To  do  so  would  have 
been  quite  correct  according  to  the  prevailing  morality 
in  such  matters  at  Oxford.  If  ever  he  seemed  to  vote 
wrong,  it  was  because  he  depended  too  much  on  the 
judgement  and  uprightness  of  his  advisers.  No 
wonder  that  he  should  have  been  so  often  consulted 
by  the  Government  and  other  bodies  in  the  selection 
and  election  of  candidates.  There  are  many  who 
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never  knew  to  whom  they  owed  their  advancement, 
and  he  was  the  last  man  to  let  them  know.  Gratitude 
is  a dangerous  thing. 

Though  his  friends  were  mostly  those  who  held 
advanced  or  progressive  opinions  on  theological 
matters,  he  seldom  mixed  in  any  theological  fray. 
He  never  spoke  or  wrote  against  the  contributors 
of  Essays  and  Revieivs,  hut  he  did  not  contribute 
himself.  This  may  have  been  due  to  his  good  taste, 
considering  that  he  was  the  Dean  of  a Cathedral,  but 
those  who  knew  him  best,  knew  how  reluctant  he 
was  through  life  to  speak  in  public  on  theological 
questions  at  any  time.  All  theological  controversy 
was  distasteful  to  him,  and  no  wonder ! He  himself 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  as  quoted  on 
either  side,  but  though  his  judgement  was  perfectly 
unfettered  by  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  he  knew  the 
uselessness,  nay,  the  perniciousness,  of  most  theological 
controversies.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  early  in  his 
life  at  the  conviction  that  the  powers  of  our  mind 
are  limited,  and  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  open  the  same 
questions  again  and  again.  I doubt  whether  he  ever 
even  read  Essays  and  Reviews.  I doubt  whether  he 
inquired  very  carefully  into  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
friends,  as  long  as  he  felt  convinced  that  they  were 
true  and  honest,  and  did  not  simply  play  with  edged 
tools.  He  was  a friend  of  his  friends,  but  never 
a partisan.  He  knew  the  troubles  of  an  honest 
theologian,  whether  clergyman  or  layman  ; he  also 
knew  that  many  of  those  who  were  called  unorthodox 
were  most  sincerely  religious,  nay,  most  truly  Chris- 
tian. He  knew  that  even  reason  has  its  limits,  and 
that  to  try  to  transcend  these  limits  is  unreasonable. 
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His  eyes  had  penetrated  into  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  us  here  on  earth,  and  in  that  very  darkness 
he  had  learnt  his  faith.  Day  after  day  he  did  the 
duty  that  lay  nearest  to  him,  and  he  was  ready  to 
wait  for  the  solution  of  all  our  doubts,  and  to  guess 
from  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the  world,  what  must 
be  the  love  and  wisdom  of  its  Author. 

Of  course,  like  all  good  men,  he  had  his  enviers  and 
enemies.  Even  in  the  University  there  were  those 
who  could  not  bear  his  towering  high  above  them 
as  he  did,  not  in  stature  only,  but  in  character  and 
position.  Nasty  things  were  said  and  written,  but 
everybody  knew  from  what  forge  those  arrows  came. 
They  made  his  friends  very  angry,  but  they  could 
never  ruffle  his  own  temper,  nor  reach  even  to  the 
level  of  his  contempt.  Nowhere  was  his  silent 
influence  felt  so  much  as  when  as  Vice-Chancellor 
he  acted  as  chairman  of  committees.  There  was 
a restraining  influence  in  his  very  presence;  people 
seemed  ashamed  of  lowering  themselves  before  him 
by  selfish,  ungenerous,  or  unacademic  behaviour.  No 
gossip  was  allowed  in  his  presence,  no  insinuations 
were  tolerated  against  anybody  not  present  to  defend 
himself : no  uncommon  event  at  meetings,  particu- 
larly when,  at  the  same  time,  to  disclose  what  is  said 
on  these  occasions  is  considered  dishonourable.  If 
a debate  had  lasted  too  long,  his  question,  ‘ Is  there 
anybody  who  wants  to  say  anything  else  ? ’ was 
generally  sufficient  to  stop  the  flow  of  not  always 
enlightening  eloquence.  As  to  any  artifices,  of 
which  chairmen  are  not  always  guiltless,  such  as 
proroguing  a meeting  instead  of  taking  a vote,  post- 
poning a decision  in  order  to  secure  the  presence  of 
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a few  more  favourable  voters,  very  harmless  con- 
trivances, it  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  so-called  practical 
men,  or  men  of  business — the  Dean  would  never  have 
condescended  to  any  of  them.  He  knew  of  no 
‘ roguery  ’ that  was  permissible  in  order  to  secure 
success.  Every  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  committees  with  the  Dean  knows  what 
a change  his  absence  made,  and  how  truly  and  widely 
his  services,  nay,  his  very  presence,  were  appreciated, 
particularly  after  he  had  left  Oxford. 

Still,  much  as  he  was  missed  by  the  best  friends  of 
the  University,  no  one  could  grudge  him  his  well- 
earned  repose.  ‘ It  is  better,’  he  said,  ‘ that  I should 
walk  out  than  that  I should  be  carried  out  of  Christ 
Church’ — and  so  it  was.  It  is  unfortunate  for  a 
University  if  no  provision  is  made  for  enabling  old 
men  to  retire,  and  to  make  room  for  younger  men. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  an  old  man  may  be  as  good 
or  better  than  a younger  man.  But  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  next  generation  should  have  a chance  also, 
whether  as  heads  of  colleges  or  as  professors.  A 
professor,  for  instance,  after  he  has  reached  the  age 
of  retirement,  as  recognized  now  in  all  other  branches 
of  the  public  service,  might  well  be  allowed  to  retire 
from  his  position,  though  he  might  continue  his 
labours  as  long  as  he  considers  himself  capable  of 
doing  good ; only  he  should  not  stop  the  way,  but  let 
his  own  pupils  have  their  innings.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  University  that  a professor  should  read  off 
his  lectures  when  his  eyes  have  grown  dim,  and  his 
MS.  has  turned  yellow.  Most  sciences  are  progressive, 
and  old  men  are  not  the  best  expositors  of  doctrines 
of  a younger  school.  The  old  professor  should  retire 
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on  a pension,  and  his  deputy  should  begin  work  on 
a smaller  salary.  The  Dean’s  health,  as  it  turned  out, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  work  at 
Christ  Church  for  several  years  longer,  or  to  accept 
and  do  credit  to  even  higher  posts  that  were  pressed 
on  him.  But  even  to  see  him  surrounded  by  the 
loving  care  of  his  family,  and  devoted  to  the  last 
to  the  improvement  of  his  dictionary,  was  a lesson  to 
many  who  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  in  his 
Tusculum.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
that  the  name  of  Liddell  and  the  fame  of  his  Greek 
Dictionary  will  last  long  beyond  that  of  any  Prime- 
Minister  of  England.  But  what  we  may  hope  will 
last  still  longer,  particularly  at  Oxford,  is  the  influence 
for  good  that  he  exercised  there  during  his  active  life, 
and  the  remembrance  of  his  simple-minded  and  public- 
spirited  devotion  both  to  his  college  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity. His  regard  for  truthfulness,  which  he 
inculcated  by  his  whole  life,  his  belief  in  the  highest 
ideals,  which  he  never  surrendered,  and  his  firm  faith 
in  a Divine  Providence,  which  supported  him  in  the 
trials  which  were  not  absent  even  from  his  happy 
and  truly  perfect  life — these  form  a legacy  which  he 
has  left  to  his  University,  more  valuable  than  even 
his  dictionary. 

Have  I said  too  much  1 I feel  that  I have  said  too 
little  rather,  and  that  there  are  many  who  could  have 
spoken  of  the  Dean  with  far  greater  authority  and 
far  more  weight  than  I can.  I might  have  mentioned 
many  of  his  personal  kindnesses  to  me,  but  I was 
afraid.  One  only  I must  mention,  and  that  was  his 
effort  to  keep  me  at  Oxford  after  I had  finished  the 
work  which  had  first  brought  me  there,  the  edition  of 
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the  Rig-vecla.  I had  received  an  official  invitation 
from  the  Austrian  Government  to  go  to  Vienna  as 
Professor  of  Sanskrit,  and  I had  the  promise  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  that  funds  should 
be  provided  to  enable  me  to  publish  the  translations 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  in  Germany.  Though 
death  had  deprived  me  of  many  of  my  friends  at 
Oxford,  it  was  not  with  a light  heart  that  I decided 
to  return  to  my  native  country.  Many  were  the 
letters  of  regret  which  I received,  and  which  I 
answered,  hut  it  was  the  Dean  alone  who  spared  no 
efforts  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  remain  in  England. 
With  the  help  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  East  India 
Government,  and  the  Clarendon  Press,  he  elaborated 
a scheme  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  the  plan  on  which 
I had  set  my  heart,  and  to  publish  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East  at  Oxford  instead  of  at  Vienna.  I shall 
say  no  more  on  this  .subject  because  it  concerns 
myself  as  much  as  the  Dean.  This  only  I may  say, 
that  what  at  that  time  seemed  to  many  a wild,  a hope- 
less, and  most  expensive  scheme,  has  fully  realized  the 
Dean’s  expectations.  He  lived  to  see  nearly  the  whole 
work,  in  fifty-one  volumes,  finished  and  published,  the 
University  Press  more  than  reimbursed  for  its  assis- 
tance, and  myself  fully  rewarded  for  the  very  serious 
sacrifices,  not  only  financial,  which  I had  to  make, 
and  which  I made  gladly  in  order  to  supply  the 
trustworthy  materials  for  a new  science,  the  Science 
of  Religion.  The  Dean’s  name,  and  the  names  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Henry  Maine,  were  inscribed 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  and 
I shall  always  feel  both  grateful  and  proud  of  three 
such  patrons. 
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AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  HISTORY  \ 


THE  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  after  being  for 
many  years  the  bugbear  of  newspaper  writers 
and  newspaper  readers,  has  now  entered  into  a new 
phase.  It  has  become  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  can  never  be  neglected  by 
any  historian,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  without 
the  initiative  taken  by  Duke  Frederick  and  the  people 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  the  great  events  of  the  second 
half  of  our  century,  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  the  subsequent  war  between  Germany 
and  France,  would  never  have  taken  place,  at  all 
events  not  under  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  actually  took  place.  The  name  of  Zund- 
liolzclien,  lucifer  match,  given  at  the  time  to  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  has  proved  very  true,  though  the  conflagration 
which  it  caused  has  been  far  greater  than  could  have 
been  foreseen  at  the  time.  A well-known  English 
statesman,  of  keener  foresight  than  Lord  Palmerston, 
said  in  1878,  ‘ If  Germany  were  to  awake,  let  us  take 
care  that  it  does  not  find  so  splendid  a horse  ready  to 
ride  as  the  Holstein  grievance.’ 

The  facts  which  constituted  that  grievance,  which 

1 This  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  May, 
1897,  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  highest  possible 
authority  upon  the  facts,  who  vouched  for  the  correctness  of  this 
version  of  them. 
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at  one  time  seemed  hopelessly  involved,  are  now  as 
clear  as  daylight.  The  most  recent  book  on  the  subject, 
Schleswig-Ilolsteins  Befreiung,  by  Jansen  and  Samwer, 
1897,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  clearness  and 
completeness.  It  is  entirely  founded  on  authentic 
documents,  many  of  them  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  It  furnishes  us  with  some  new  and  startling 
information,  as  may  be  seen  from  a mere  glance  at  the 
table  of  contents.  We  find  letters  signed  by  King 
William  of  Prussia,  afterwards  German  Emperor, 
by  his  son  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards  Emperor 
Frederick,  by  the  Duke  Frederick  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  by  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
time.  Some  of  these  documents  admit,  no  doubt,  of 
different  interpretations,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  con- 
troversy so  long  carried  on  by  eminent  diplomatists 
will  cease  now  that  the  whole  question  has  entered 
into  the  more  serene  atmosphere  of  historical  research. 
Historians  continue  to  differ  about  the  real  causes  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  or  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a Danish  historian 
will  ever  lie  down  by  the  side  of  a German  historian 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  like  the  lamb  by  the 
side  of  the  lion.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  question  is 
indeed  one  which  seems  expressly  made  for  the  exer- 
cise of  diplomatic  ingenuity,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
it  should  have  become  a stock  question  in  the  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service.  What 
was  supposed  to  be,  or  at  all  events  represented  to  be, 
an  insoluble  tangle,  is  now  expected  to  be  handled  and 
disentangled  quite  freely  by  every  young  aspirant  to 
diplomatic  employment,  and  many  of  them  seem  to 
acquit  themselves  very  creditably  in  explaining  the 
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origin  and  all  the  bearings  of  the  once  famous 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and  laying  bare  the 
different  interests  involved  in  it. 

These  conflicting  interests  were  no  doubt  numerous, 
yet  no  more  so  than  in  many  a lawsuit  about  a con- 
tested inheritance  which  any  experienced  solicitor 
would  have  to  get  up  in  a very  short  time.  The  chief 
parties  concerned  in  the  conflict  were  Denmark,  the 
Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  of  which  Holstein 
belonged  to  the  German  Confederation,  the  German 
Confederation  itself,  and  more  particularly  its  prin- 
cipal member  and  afterwards  its  only  survivor, 
Prussia,  nay  as  a distant  claimant,  even  though  never 
very  serious,  Russia,  and  as  one  of  the  signatoi'ies  of 
the  Treaty  of  London  (May  8,  1852)  England  also. 

This  Treaty  of  London  gives  in  fact  the  key  to  the 
whole  question.  It  seemed  a very  simple  and  wise 
expedient  for  removing  all  complications  which  were 
likely  to  arise  between  Denmai'k  and  Germany,  but 
it  created  far  more  difficulties  than  it  removed.  It 
was  meant  to  remove  all  dangers  that  threatened  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  But  what  was 
the  meaning  of  this  diplomatic  phrase  ? 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  in  its  integrity  comprised 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  because  in 
1460  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  was  chosen  by  the 
Estates  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  be  their  Duke 
— by  which  act  Denmark  came  into  direct  personal 
union  with  the  Duchies ; these  latter  were  never  to  be 
separated  from  one  another.  In  1660,  Frederick  the 
Third  of  Denmark  upset,  with  the  help  of  the  burghers 
and  by  force,  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Instead 
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of  the  right  of  Election  continuing  as  heretofore, 
Denmark  became  a Hereditary  Kingdom,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  King  to  form  a constitution  and  settle  the 
Law  of  Succession.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Royal 
Edict  (the  Lex  Regia)  of  November  15,  1665,  was 
published  by  Frederick  the  Third  of  Denmark.  It 
secured  to  the  descendants  of  that  King  [not  of  those 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg)  the 
succession  in  Denmark  and  Norway.  If  the  male 
descendants  of  Frederick  the  Third  became  extinct, 
then  the  female  descendants  of  this  King  were  called 
upon  to  succeed  in  Denmark  and  Norway ; whilst  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  the  rights  of  succession  remained 
to  the  male  descendants  of  Christian  the  First.  As 
all  female  descendants  were  thus  excluded  from  the 
ducal  throne  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  it  was  evident 
that  after  the  death  of  King  Frederick  the  Seventh, 
who  had  no  sons,  the  two  Duchies  would  inevitably 
be  lost  to  Denmark  and  fall  to  the  nearest  male  agnate 
— that  is,  to  the  Duke  Christian  August  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Augustenburg — and  thus  become,  under  a 
German  prince,  part  and  parcel  of  the  German  Con- 
federation. Danish  statesmen  deemed  it  expedient  to 
retain  the  Duchies  for  Denmark — above  all  to  sepa- 
rate Schleswig  from  Holstein,  and  incorporate  it  into 
the  kingdom— although  the  Act  of  Union  of  1460, 
and  documents  such  as  the  ‘Letters  of  Freedom’  of 
Kiel  and  Kipen,  pronounced  any  such  step  to  be  the 
greatest  injustice  towards  the  Duchies  and  the  princely 
House  of  Augustenburg.  Even  should  these  old 
documents  be  regarded  in  the  nineteenth  century  as 
mere  mediaeval  curiosities,  still  the  Salic  Law  has 
hitherto  been  recognised  in  all  civilized  states — for 
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instance,  in  England.  In  Hanover  the  Salic  Law 
prevailed ; in  England  it  did  not.  What  would  the 
world  have  said  if  after  the  death  of  William  the 
Fourth  the  English  Parliament  had  declared  that  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  necessary  that  Hanover  should  for 
ever  remain  united  with  England  ? Such  an  act 
would  have  constituted  a breach  of  the  law,  a defiance 
of  the  German  Confederation  of  which  Hanover,  like 
Holstein — for  Schleswig  did  not  form  a part  of  the 
German  Confederation — was  a member,  and  spolia- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as  the  legitimate 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.  Exactly  the 
same  applies  to  the  act  contemplated  by  the  King  of 
Denmark  in  1848,  and  no  amount  of  special  pleading 
has  ever  been  able  to  obscure  these  simple  outlines  of 
the  so-called  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  The  claims 
of  the  other  Oldenburg  line  were  second  only  to  those 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg  line,  and 
Russia  was  hardly  in  earnest  in  urging  them  at  a later 
time  in  the  development  of  the  actual  crisis.  Besides, 
the  Oldenburg  claimant  put  forward  by  Russia  would 
never  have  accepted  the  two  Duchies  except  as  a 
German  sovereign.  Schleswig  did  not  belong  to  the 
German  Confederation. 

Whatever  Bismarck’s  views  and  the  views  of  the 
Prussian  Government  may  have  been  in  later  times, 
at  that  early  stage  the  King  of  Prussia,  King  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth,  declared  in  the  clearest  words,  in 
a letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  Christian  August  of 
Schleswig-Holstein- Augustenburg,  that  he  recognized 
the  two  Duchies  as  independent  and  closely  united 
principalities,  and  as  the  rightful  inheritance  of  the 
I.  z 
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male  line.  Nothing  has  ever  shaken  that  royal  utter- 
ance. Unfortunately  Prussia  in  1 848  was  not  prepared 
to  step  in  and  support  the  claims  of  the  Duke  Christian 
August  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Elbe  Duchies. 
These  defended  the  rights  of  their  country  by  force  of 
arms — at  first  supported  by  Prussia  — but  were  finally 
subjugated  by  Denmark  with  the  help  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  two  Duchies  were  then  considered,  or 
at  all  events  were  treated,  as  conquered  territory. 
The  story  of  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  half- 
annexed  German  provinces  during  the  following  years 
has  been  so  often  and  so  fully  told  that  it  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  It  showed  utter  blindness  on  the  part 
of  the  party  then  in  power  at  Copenhagen,  but  it  does 
not  touch  the  vital  points  of  the  question,  for  neither 
the  armed  resistance  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  nor 
what  the  Danes  called  the  felony  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg,  who  had  joined  it,  would  affect  the 
rights  of  the  Duchies  and  their  House.  This  is  the 
point  that  must  always  be  kept  in  view,  though  later 
events  have  obscured  it  to  a certain  degree,  and  have 
in  the  end  changed  what  was  originally  a pure  ques- 
tion of  right  into  a question  of  might. 

Denmark  could  be  under  no  misapprehension  as 
to  the  right  of  Germany,  and  therefore  of  the  male 
branch  of  the  Ducal  family,  having  always  been 
reserved ; and  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  its 
leading  statesmen  tried  by  any  means  at  their  disposal 
to  persuade  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to  come  to 
their  aid  by  recognizing  the  so-called  integrity  of  the 
Danish  monarchy  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  signed  the 
First  London  Protocol  on  June  2,  1850,  and  England 
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was  persuaded  by  what  turned  out  to  be  false  repre- 
sentations to  accept  the  same  on  July  4.  Whatever 
right  these  Powers  had  to  proclaim  the  principle  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  they  could  have 
no  right  to  deprive  the  Ducal  line  of  its  lawful 
inheritance,  or  the  German  Confederation  of  its  pro- 
tectorate over  Holstein.  Holstein  only  was  part  of 
the  German  Confederation,  and  this  latter  could  only 
interfere  in  Schleswig  in  such  matters  as  touched  the 
rights  of  Holstein.  The  recognition  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  however  well  that  name 
sounded  at  the  time,  was  therefore  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  act  of  violence,  and  the  secret  history  of 
it  is  well  known  by  this  time.  Though  even  Prussia 
was  induced  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  London,  in  April, 
1852,  the  German  Confederation  never  did,  and 
Bunsen,  who  was  then  Prussian  Minister  in  London, 
though  he  was  ordered  to  sign  the  document  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  declared  with  prophetic 
insight  that  the  first  cannon  shot  fired  in  Europe 
would  tear  that  iniquitous  document  to  tatters. 
Even  the  Emperor  Napoleon  called  it  a mere  oeuvre 
impuissante  l.  But  in  following  the  history  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  this  phase  does  not  con- 
cern us  much,  for  even  the  Great  Powers  cannot  make 
an  unlawful  act  lawful.  As  to  England,  it  was  induced 
to  sign  the  protocol  by  misrepresentation — that  is,  by 
being  assured  that  the  representative  of  the  Augusten- 
burg  line,  Duke  Christian  August,  had  sold  his  right 
of  succession  for  a sum  of  £337,500,  the  fact  being,  as 
we  know  now,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  sell  his 
landed  property  in  Denmark,  which  was  valued  at 
* See  Schleswig-Holstein  Befreiung,  p.  697. 
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£619,794,  for  about  half  its  value  ; and  that,  though 
he  himself  had  promised  to  remain  inactive  towards 
Denmark,  he  had  never  given  such  a promise,  nor 
could  he  have  done  so,  for  his  children,  or  for  his 
brother.  Least  of  all  could  he  have  sold  the  rights  of 
the  German  Confederation  and  of  the  Duchies.  How 
strongly  even  Bismarck  held  that  view  is  shown  by 
some  notes  taken  by  Duke  Frederick  of  a conversa- 
tion with  Bismarck  as  late  as  November  18,  1863, 
when  the  Prussian  statesman,  afterwards  so  hostile  to 
the  Augustenburg  family,  declared  that  the  Duke  was 
entirely  in  his  right,  and  that  he,  Bismarck,  would 
have  acted  exactly  like  him.  At  that  time  he  only 
regretted  that  Prussia  had  ever  signed  the  London 
Protocol,  and  he  held  that,  having  signed  it,  it  was 
bound  by  it,  and  could  not  take  any  active  steps 
against  Denmark,  even  though  Denmark  had  broken 
some  of  its  promises. 

Everybody  knew  that  the  decisive  moment  would 
come  when  the  King  of  Denmark,  Frederick  the 
Seventh,  should  die.  After  the  death  of  Frederick 
William  the  Fourth  of  Prussia  in  the  beginning  of 
1861,  and  even  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign, 
when  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Prussia  governed  in 
his  name,  the  tone  of  Germany  had  become  much 
more  decided,  and  the  Danish  Government  could 
hardly  flatter  itself  that  the  German  Confederation 
would  quietly  look  on  while  one  of  its  members,  if 
only  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  was  taken  from  it  by  an 
act  of  violence.  In  England  the  feeling  was  very 
strong  at  the  time,  and  in  Parliament  a very  in- 
fluential voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  sending  a few 
thousand  red-coats  into  the  Duchies  to  frighten  away 
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the  army  of  Germany.  Another  element  came  in. 
The  most  charming  and  justly  popular  Princess  of 
Wales  was  the  daughter  of  the  German  prince  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  Great  Powers  as  King  of 
Denmark,  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  being  a 
Prince  of  Schleswig-Holstein  Gliicksburg,  as  on 
account  of  his  being  the  husband  of  a German 
princess  who,  after  the  resignation  of  several  rela- 
tions, was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Denmark. 

In  any  other  country  this  sentiment  of  chivalry 
might  possibly  have  carried  the  whole  nation  into 
a war  with  its  oldest  ally  ; in  England  the  memory 
of  Waterloo  was  not  yet  quite  extinct,  and  some,  at 
all  events,  of  her  statesmen  had  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  blinded  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the 
rights  of  the  German  Confederation  as  the  protector 
of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  the  rights  of  Hol- 
stein, and  indirectly  of  Schleswig,  as  independent 
principalities,  united  to  Denmark  by  a personal  union 
only,  which  must  cease  with  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line.  England  has  been  much  blamed  by  Danish 
and  other  publicists  for  having  left  Denmark  in  the 
lurch  ; but  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  though 
England  in  the  London  Treaty  had  recognized  the 
integrity  of  Denmark  as  a European  necessity,  it  had 
never  promised  any  material  aid  to  the  old  or  to  the 
new  king,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  rush  in  where 
the  other  signatories  of  the  London  Protocol  dreaded 
to  go.  Hence  what  happened  afterwards  when  the 
new  King  of  Denmark  maintained  the  Danish  claims 
on  Schleswig  and  part  of  Holstein  was  exactly  what 
might  have  been  foreseen  in  spite  of  the  troubled  state 
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of  the  political  atmosphere  of  Europe.  The  Germanic 
Confederation  did  not  abdicate  its  rights  or  its  duties 
in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Great  Powers,  or 
even  of  some  of  its  own  members,  but  ordered  a mili- 
tary execution  against  Denmark.  When  that  military 
execution  was  entrusted  in  the  end  to  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  The 
brave  Danish  army  after  a valiant  resistance  was  de- 
feated, and  Austria  and  Prussia  then  occupied  the  two 
Albingian  principalities  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Confederation. 

What  followed  afterwards,  however  important  in 
its  consequences,  is  of  no  interest  to  us  in  studying 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  Denmark  and  Germany 
in  their  contest  over  the  principalities  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein.  The  German  Confederation  as  such 
never  doubted  the  rights  of  the  Augustenburg  line. 
Prussia,  however,  soon  began  to  take  a new  view.  It 
saw  that  there  was  only  one  remedy  for  the  weakness 
of  Germany  as  a European  Power,  only  one  way  of 
preventing  the  repetition  of  a Treaty  of  London,  in 
which  Germany,  in  reality  the  strongest  Power  in 
Europe,  had  been  openly  treated  as  a quantite 
iiegligeobie,  namely  a real  unification  of  Germany 
with  the  exclusion  of  Austria,  and  under  the  hegemony 
of  Prussia.  Prussia  staked  her  very  existence  on  the 
realization  of  this  ideal,  and  naturally,  as  in  a struggle 
for  life  or  death,  disregarded  all  obstacles  that  stood 
in  her  way.  Bismarck  with  his  enormous  personal 
influence  on  the  King  persuaded  him  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  the  Augustenburg  line,  because  he  considered 
the  addition  of  a new  independent  principality  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  in  possession  of  the  harbour  of 
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Kiel,  as  a source  of  weakness  and  possible  danger  to 
that  United  Germany  of  the  future  for  which  he  had 
laboured  so  long,  and  for  which  he  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice everything.  Fortune  was  on  his  side,  he  played 
V a banque  ! and  he  won.  Well  might  he  say  Audaces 
fortuna  juvat,  and  well  did  he  say  Inter  arma  silent 
leges , and  not  only  leges,  but  also  jura.  No  one  was 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  rights  of  the  Ducal  line 
of  Augustenburg  than  he  was.  We  know  now  from 
his  own  letter  on  what  terms  he  was  ready  to  recog- 
nize these  rights,  and  to  allow  to  the  Duke  Frederick, 
eldest  son  of  Duke  Christian  Augustus,  an  independent 
sovereignty.  But  events  were  marching  too  fast  for 
carrying  out  these  smaller  arrangements,  and  at  a time 
when  kingdoms  like  Hanover  were  simply  annexed  by 
force  of  arms,  it  was  not  likely  that  better  terms 
would  be  granted  by  victorious  Prussia  to  the  small 
principalities  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  their  legiti- 
mate Duke. 

In  the  book  before  us,  which  has  been  very  care- 
fully compiled,  and  against  which  we  have  but  one 
complaint  to  make,  namely  that  it  contains  800 
closely  printed  pages,  the  events  which  followed  the 
execution  as  ordered  by  the  German  Confederation 
against  Denmark,  and  the  occupation  as  carried  out 
by  Prussia  and  Austria,  are  fully  detailed.  Austria 
and  Prussia  soon  began  to  quarrel  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  principalities,  Prussia  in  Schleswig, 
Austria  in  Holstein,  and  when  Austria,  against  the 
wish  of  Prussia,  actually  summoned  the  Holstein 
estates  to  assemble  and  to  settle  their  constitution 
under  the  Duke  of  Schleswig- Holstein- Augustenburg, 
the  die  was  cast.  Prussia,  however,  had  at  the  time 
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12,000  men  in  Schleswig,  Austria  but  5,200  in  Hol- 
stein, so  that  when  an  outbreak  of  war  between  these 
two  Powers  seeined  imminent,  nothing  remained  but 
to  withdraw  the  Austrian  corps  d’armee  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  to  leave  Prussia  in  military  possession  of 
both  Duchies.  How  well  Prussia  was  prepared  for 
war  was  shown  by  the  events  that  followed  in  rapid 
succession.  In  June,  ] 866,  Austria  brought  forward 
a motion  in  the  already  expiring  Diet  of  Frankfort  to 
issue  a decree  of  military  execution  against  Prussia. 
But  on  the  day  after  this  motion  was  accepted, 
June  15,  1866,  Prussia  declared  war  against  Hanover, 
Electoral  Hesse,  and  Saxony,  conquered  them,  and 
after  having  thus  secured  its  safety  in  the  rear 
marched  boldly  into  Bohemia,  and  in  seven  weeks 
broke  the  whole  power  of  Austria,  while,  by  an 
agreement  with  Bismarck,  Italy  declared  war  at  the 
same  time  against  Austria. 

When  we  consider  that  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  which 
left  Prussia  the  sole  master  in  Germany,  had  its 
natural  sequence  in  the  battle  of  Sedan,  which  left 
the  French  Emperor  prostrate  before  the  armies  of 
Germany,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
deep  historical  importance  of  the  long  ignored  and 
long  ridiculed  Schleswig-Holstein  Question.  No  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  history  of  Germany, 
and  afterwards  of  the  whole  of  Europe  from  the  year 
1848,  can  dispense  with  a careful  study  of  that 
question,  which,  as  we  hope  to  have  shown,  is  by  no 
means  so  intricate  as  it  has  been  represented.  With 
all  respect  for  our  diplomatists  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  any  English  solicitor  would,  after  a very  few 
days,  have  been  able  to  place  the  true  aspect  of  that 
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question  in  the  clearest  light  before  any  English  jury 
at  the  vei'y  time  when  the  greatest  English  statesmen 
and  the  greatest  English  newspapers  went  on  de- 
claring day  after  day  that  it  was  a question  fai 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  understanding. 
No  lawyer  would  be  forgiven  for  declaring  his 
incompetence  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  facts 
placed  before  him,  and  on  the  rights  and  grievances 
of  the  different  claimants  of  the  throne  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  after  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Seventh  of 
Denmark. 

It  is  this  purely  personal  question  which  is  evidently 
very  near  to  the  hearts  of  the  two  authors  of  the  book, 
Schleswig-Holsteins  Befreiung,  and  it  is  for  that  very 
reason  that  this  publication  will  always  retain  its 
historical  value.  Though  it  is  free  from  the  spirit  of 
mere  partisanship,  its  authors  do  not  wish  to  conceal 
their  strong  feelings  of  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
the  chief  sufferer  in  the  liberation  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  namely  the  Duke  Frederick,  whose  beautiful 
portrait  adorns  their  volume. 

There  are  historians  who  look  upon  the  great  events 
which  we  have  witnessed  in  our  time  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  forces  beyond  the  control  of  individuals.  To 
them  all  political  convulsions  such  as  the  violent 
collision  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  the  sub- 
sequent intervening  struggle  between  Germany  and 
France,  are  like  earthquakes  long  foreseen  by  seismo- 
logical  politicians,  and  impossible  to  be  retarded,  ac- 
celerated, or  warded  off  by  any  personal  efforts. 
They  would  scout  the  idea  that  if  Lord  Palmerston’s 
heart  had  been  less  of  a coeur  leger,  or  if  he  had  not 
felt  himself  hampered  by  the  Don  Pacifico  affair,  or  if 
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the  Protocol  of  London  had  not  been  signed  by  him, 
the  conflict  between  Denmark  and  Germany  would 
not  have  reached  its  acute  stage,  and  the  battles  of 
Sadowa  and  Sedan  would  never  have  been  fought. 
Everything  in  history,  as  in  nature,  takes  place,  ac- 
cording to  them,  in  obedience  to  laws  which  allow  of 
no  modification  by  the  hand  of  man.  Yet  they  should 
not  forget  that  even  an  avalanche  is  sometimes  set 
rolling  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  that  a lucifer  match 
carelessly  trodden  on  by  a sentinel  may  cause  the 
explosion  of  a powder  magazine.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  when  a great  avalanche  is  once  set  in  motion, 
overwhelming  whole  forests  and  destroying  village 
after  village,  we  cannot  expect  that  one  single  tree 
or  one  single  chalet  should  be  able  to  arrest  its  course. 
But  the  true  historian,  however  much  he  may  feel 
inclined  to  see  in  history,  as  in  nature,  a process  of 
evolution,  cannot  and  ought'  not  to  forget  the  indi- 
viduals who  act  or  who  suffer  in  the  birth  and  death 
struggles  of  humanity.  If  he  did,  he  would  deprive 
history  of  all  its  human  interest,  of  its  dramatic 
character,  and  its  moral  lessons.  Could  we  really 
understand  the  events  of  the  second  half  of  our 
century  without  a study  of  such  personal  characters 
as  Queen  Victoria,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  German 
Emperor,  Moltke,  Bismarck,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ? In 
one  sense  every  private  soldier  of  the  German  army 
who  left  house,  home,  and  family,  to  die  at  St.  Privat 
may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  Germany  and 
of  Europe.  If  the  German  army,  as  drilled  by  Moltke, 
was  the  horse  that  won  the  race,  it  was  Bismarck  who 
was  the  jockey  and  knew  how  to  ride  it  and  to  make 
it  win. 
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If,  then,  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  struggle  also,  we 
want  to  know  its  authors,  its  martyrs,  and  its  heroes, 
the  name  of  Duke  Frederick  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  born  to  a ducal 
throne  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  prosperous 
provinces  of  Germany.  He  was,  if  any  German 
prince,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a real  union  ol 
Germany,  and  of  a union,  as  he  thought,  under  the 
auspices  of  Pi'ussia.  He,  more  than  any  other  German 
prince,  was  ready  to  give  up  any  of  his  princely  rights 
and  privileges  that  might  conflict  with  the  require- 
ments of  a strong  central  power  wielded  by  Prussia. 
Under  the  most  trying  circumstances  and  at  a time 
when  many  a German  patriot  hesitated  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  he  never  seems  to  have  swerved 
in  his  loyalty  to  Prussia  and  in  his  personal  devotion 
to  King  William  the  First,  afterwards  the  first  German 
Emperor,  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Crown  Princess, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick. 
There  is  only  one  voice  among  those  who  knew  him 
best  as  to  his  noble  character  and  the  high  principles 
by  which  he  himself  was  guided  through  life.  Sybel, 
the  great  historian,  who  knew  him  well  and  who 
seems  to  have  long  suspected  that  Bismarck  wished 
to  incorporate  the  Duchies  in  Prussia  rather  than  to 
support  their  independence  under  their  own  Duke, 
said  in  the  Prussian  Chamber : 

‘ And  who  is  that  Duke  of  Augustenburg  ? He  is 
the  living  expression  of  the  rights  and  of  the  in- 
separability of  the  Duchies,  His  name  is  to  a brave 
German  race  in  the  north  the  bearer  of  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living,  the  bearer  of  freedom  and 
nationality.  He  is  strong  in  his  very  weakness, 
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because  his  own  people  desire  him,  so  that  whether 
an  appeal  were  made  to  the  estates  or  to  universal 
suffrage  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  his  title  would  be 
unanimously  proclaimed  between  Eider  and  Konigsau. 

. . . So  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues  he  will 
be  invincible,  for  the  freedom  of  a united  and  deter- 
mined people  is  invincible.  I know  that  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  people  reckon  among  their  rights — and  these 
rights  the  Duke  has  declared  that  he  will  respect — as 
the  first  and  most  precious  right  the  claim  of  the  male 
line  to  the  succession  i-n  the  principalities.  They  do 
not  wish  to  become  Prussian.  They  wish  to  remain 
German,  and  they  will  follow  Prussia  with  their 
warmest  and  grateful  sympathies  so  long  only  as 
Prussia  itself  moves  forward  in  the  road  of  a truly 
German  policy.’ 

All  over  Germany  the  Duke  was  trusted  and  loved, 
and  we  have  the  strongest  testimony  of  his  numerous 
friends  as  to  the  straightforward,  unselfish,  and  truly 
noble  character  shown  by  him  throughout  all  his  trials. 
The  very  names  of  his  friends  enable  us  to  judge  what 
kind  of  man  he  was.  His  best  friends  wei'e  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  unfortunate 
Emperor  Frederick,  and  his  eminent  and  high-minded 
wife,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  and  such  men  as  Baron  Roggenbach,  George 
von  Bunsen,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  less 
known  in  this  country  but  highly  respected  in  their 
own.  He  had  no  enemies  except  at  Copenhagen  and 
at  Berlin.  Bismarck  knew  that  the  Duke  had  power- 
ful friends,  and  that  even  in  his  weakness  he  was 
a power  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  What  part 
the  young  Duke  formed  in  the  old  statesman’s  political 
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calculations  Bismarck  has  openly  stated  himself.  He 
declared  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  on  December  20, 
1 866 : ‘ I have  always  held  to  this  climax,  that 
personal  union  with  Denmark  would  be  better  than  the 
existing  state  of  things;  that  an  independent  sovereign 
would  be  better  than  such  personal  union,  and  that 
union  with  Prussia  would  be  better  than  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign.’  The  Duke  was  not  strong  enough 
to  cope  with  such  an  antagonist,  but  even  when  after 
the  battle  of  Sadowa  all  his  chances  of  succeeding  to 
his  rightful  throne  were  gone,  he  was  able  to  rejoice 
in  the  liberation  of  his  Duchies  from  a foreign  yoke. 
He  joined  the  Bavarian  contingent  of  the  German 
army  in  the  war  against  France,  and  assured  the 
German  Emperor  in  a letter  of  July  28,  1870,  that  in 
the  national  war  against  France  all  other  questions 
must  stand  aside,  and  that  every  German  had  but 
one  duty  to  fulfil,  to  defend  the  integrity  of  Germany 
against  her  enemies ! No  attempt  was  ever  made  by 
the  deposed  Duke  and  his  family  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Germany  by  a new  assertion  of  their  old  rights. 
The  Duke  felt  that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  his 
country  and  his  family  to  the  very  utmost,  and  that 
he  might  retire  with  honour  from  an  impossible 
contest. 

By  a kind  of  poetical  justice,  this  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  family  has  met 
with  a great  reward.  Prince  Christian,  the  brother  of 
Duke  Frederick,  married  a daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the  kind-hearted  and  beloved  Princess  Helena,  and 
has  found  a new  sphere  of  usefulness  in  a country  so 
closely  akin  to  his  native  land ; while  his  niece,  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Frederick,  was  actually  chosen  by 
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the  present  German  Emperor  as  his  consort.  So  that 
in  future  the  blood  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  blended 
with  that  of  Hohenzollern,  will  run  in  the  veins 
of  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  the  German  Emperors. 
Let  those  who  like  call  all  this  mere  accident ; 
to  a thoughtful  historian  it  cannot  but  convey 
a lesson,  even  though  he  may  hesitate  to  put  it 
into  words. 
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— two  kinds  ofj  254,  255. 

— in  matters  unreasonable,  256. 

— between  Buddhist  and  Chris- 

tian ritual,  258-260. 

possibly  by  borrowing,  262. 

Coined  money  first  made  in  Lydia, 
215. 

Colebrooke,  252. 

— his  lists  of  identical  words  in 

Sanskrit,  Greek,  &c.,  252. 
Colour,  the  idea  of,  89. 
Comparative  Philology  and  the 
Science  of  Language,  2. 

delights  of,  3,  4. 

new  views  in,  9. 

Comte  on  Kant,  225  n. 

Concepts,  how  formed,  23. 

— impossible  without  words, 40-4. 
Conceptual  consciousness,  24. 
Condillac,  30,  82. 

— on  reason,  241. 

Conseil,  consilium,  295. 

Cook,  Captain,  on  the  Fuegians, 
160. 

Cousin,  224. 

Creation,  236. 

Croesus,  269. 

Curtius,  2,  6,  7,  325. 

Customs  now  unmeaning  once  had 
a meaning,  199. 

DAMA,  domus,  192. 

DamS,  dame!,  J92. 

Daphne  and  Apollon,  270. 

Darwin,  7,  13-15. 

— and  evolution,  37. 

— and  the  Fuegians,  160. 

De  Bonald,  31  n,  32  et  seq.,  82. 
Definition  of  words,  54,  55. 

— want  of,  56,  57. 

De  Maistre,  32,  33,  82. 

Dependence  of  one  science  on 
another,  183.' 

seen  in  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, 182. 

I.  A 


Depontani,  202. 

Descartes,  83,  83  n. 

Development,  idea  of,  221,  222. 

— rational,  222. 

Dialects,  6. 

Dissolute,  90. 

Dog,  earliest  domesticated  animal, 

193- 

Donaldson,  2. 

Donkev  in  the  lion’s  skin,  264, 
270-273. 

Dove  of  Noah,  213. 

Du  Bois-Reymond,  235. 

Dugald  Stewart,  32,  252. 

Dyaus  = Zeus,  169,  266. 

EAST  and  West,  historical  in- 
tercourse between,  269. 
Egyptian  civilization  from  Baby- 
lonia, 210. 

— hieroglyphics  also,  21 1. 
Endymion  and  Selene,  270. 
England  and  Germany,  the  feeling 

about  the  Elbe  Duchies,  340, 

341- 

English,  a rich  language,  12. 

— labourer,  uses  few  words,  1 59. 
Epic  poetry  in  Greece,  300. 
Erdmann  on  Kant,  244. 

Eskimos,  164. 

Evolution,  an  old  theory,  28,  29. 

— ascending  and  descending,  1 56. 

FABLES,  are  they  of  eastern  or 
western  origin  ? 270. 

— permeate  Indian  literature,  271. 

— migration  of,  268,  275,  276. 
Facts  not  presumptions,  104. 
Faraday,  1. 

Fasces  of  the  lictors,  201. 

Fetiales,  200,  202. 

Fichte,  219,  224. 

— on  Kant,  243. 

Firdusi,  poet  of  the  Shahnameh, 

3°°* 

Fire-sticks,  254,  255. 

Fiske,  John,  155. 

Fitzroy,  Captain,  on  the  Fuegians, 
162. 

a 
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Foenus  nauticum,  214. 

Fore-ordained,  Aryan  and  Semitic 
words  for,  131. 

Frederick  III  of  Denmark,  335, 
336,  343- 

‘ Friends,  save  me  from  my,  273, 
274. 

Froude’s  Carlyle,  314. 

Fuegian  language,  13-15. 

rich  vocabulary,  159-161. 

— religious  beliefs,  161,  162. 

— the  most  modern  of  human 
beings,  178. 

Fuegians,  an  old  race,  154. 

G ALTON,  Mr.,  66,  71. 

Garret,  2. 

G&ta.  text,  127. 

General  and  Special,  conception 
of,  236-238. 

Genos,  kin,  237. 

Germania  of  Tacitus,  171-177. 

Germanic  Confederation,  its  rights 
over  Holstein,  342. 

Ghana  text,  127. 

Gibbon  on  the  use  of  letters,  150. 
Gill,  W.  W.,  ni-112,  155. 

Giver,  gift,  16. 

Gladstone’s  view  of  Biographies, 
3I4- 

Gladstone  and  the  portrait  of  Dean 
Liddell,  324. 

Goethe  on  Kant,  232,  242. 

Good,  vague  use  of  the  word,  58-61. 

Gospels  and  Buddhist  Canon, 
parallel  stories,  289. 

— older  than  the  Christian  era, 

289. 

Greek  fables,  traces  of  Eastern  in- 
fluence in,  270-272,  288. 

— and  Buddhist  fables,  264,  265. 

— Lexicography,  323. 

Green,  Prof.,  82. 

Grfliya-Shtras,  ill. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  267,  268. 

Grimm’s  Law,  9,  10. 

Guizot  on  ancient  Germans,  172- 
175.  176,  177. 


Hale,  Horatio,  155. 

Hamann  on  Language,  232. 
Haruspices,  203,  206. 

Hasta  praeusta,  200. 

— pura,  200. 

Hebrew,  all  languages  derived 
from,  252. 

Hegel,  ‘ We  think  in  names,’  51  n, 
219,  224. 

Hehn,  Victor,  185. 

Helmholtz,  234. 

Herbart,  219,  224. 

Hieroglyphics  and  our  alphabet, 

76- 

Hinayana-Canon,  261. 

Hobbes,  32,  100. 

— all  operations  of  the  mind  are 

only  addition  and  subtraction, 

78. 

Holstein,  part  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, 337. 

Homer,  117,  118,  152. 

Homeric  question,  the,  112. 

— poetry,  300. 

not  the  work  of  one  man, 

300- 

Home  Buie,  57,  58. 

Hommel,  Prof.,  211. 

Homo  alalus,  102,  103. 

Hood,  in  childhood,  18. 

Horiuzi  facsimile,  133. 

Hostis,  hospes,  213. 

Hottentots,  164. 

Hsian-fu,  monastery  of,  257,  258. 

— a genuine  place,  259. 

Hue  and  Gabet,  their  terror  at  the 
coincidences  between  Bud- 
dhism and  Christianity,  250, 
252. 

Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  275- 
Human  race,  rise  and  fall  of  the, 

178- 

Humboldt,  W.  von,  on  Kant,  243. 
Hume,  229. 

— and  Berkeley,  223,  228. 
Huxley,  100. 

IDENTICAL,  meaning  of,  38  et 
seq. 

Illustrations  from  the  Veda  or 


HAHN,  155. 
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Old  Testament  or  Homeric 
poems  valuable,  190. 

Indexes,  value  of,  31 2. 

Indian  tribes,  oral  transmission 
among,  no,  in. 
Indo-Scytliians  or  Yuetshi,  263. 
Inspiration,  131. 

Iroquois,  the,  146. 

— Morgan  on,  146. 

— Hawley  on,  147. 

Irrational,  what  is  now,  was  once 

rational,  186,  187. 

Itihasas,  legends,  126. 

JATAKA,  the,  271,  273. 

— Old  and  New  Testament 

stories  found  in  the,  276. 

Jean  Paul  Richter  on  Kant,  243. 
Jhering,  186-192. 

— his  book  unfinished,  217- 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  7,  252. 

Journal  = Dyaus,  167. 

Jowett,  51,  81. 

Jung  Stilling,  his  letter  to  Kant, 
243- 

Jus  gentium,  213. 

K ALEV  ALA,  the,  in  Finland, 
112. 

Kalpa,  ritual,  126. 

Kanishka,  King,  261. 

Kant,  141. 

— influence  of,  on  Max  Muller’s 

life,  218. 

— his  pre-eminence  admitted,  219. 

— books  on,  219  n. 

— the  Copernicus  of  philosophy, 

220. 

— Max  Muller’s  translation,  221. 

— and  Hume,  223,  228. 

— despised  in  England,  228. 

— where  opposed  to  Berkeley  and 

Hume,  229. 

— a bad  writer,  232. 

— Fichte  on,  243. 

— \V.  von  Humboldt  on,  243. 

— Jean  Paul  Richter  on,  243. 

— Schopenhauer  on,  243,  244. 

— Erdmann  on,  244. 

— Fortlage  on,  244. 


Kant,  Caird  on,  245. 

— Vaihinger  on,  245. 

— Vacherot  on,  246. 

— books  that  are  the  peers  of  his 

Critique,  246. 

Kant’s  Critique,  needful  for  all 
thoughtful  men,  231-233. 
the  Lingua  Franca  of  mod- 
ern philosophy,  246. 

requiresdeep  study,  246-248. 

— Three  principles,  239. 

applied  to  study  of  nature, 

239- 

Kar?ia,  ear,  209. 

Kedem,  the  East,  210. 

Knowledge,  two  kinds  of,  309. 
Krama  text,  127. 

Kronos,  270. 

LA  FONTAINE,  276. 

Lamarck,  29. 

Lang,  A.,  155. 

Language  itself,  11,  12. 

— its  simplicity,  1 5. 

— materials  of,  16  et  seq. 

— the  riddle  of,  solved,  19. 

— a perfect,  55. 

— purification  of,  55. 

— suffers  from  wealth,  55. 

— not  only  for  communication,  74. 

— simplicity  of,  79- 

— the  organ  of  thought,  85. 

— a work  of  human  art,  159. 

— changes  of,  how  produced,  198. 
Language,  science  of,  2. 

— ■ — its  higher  purpose,  4,  5. 

its  results  unsettled,  5,  8. 

Language  and  thought, identity  of, 

2 7 et  seq.,  38  et  seq. , 64  et  seq. 

a very  old  theory,  28  et  seq., 

37  et  seq.,  49,  71,  80  et  seq. 

recent  philosophers  holding 

this  view,  29. 

can  be  cavilled  at,  38. 

true  nature  of,  62. 

inseparable,  76  et  seq. 

Languages  of  North  and  South 
America,  number  of  them, 
163,  164. 

— learn  to  read  many,  31 1. 
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Latham,  2. 

Learning  by  heart,  114,  119. 

in  India,  130,  133,  134. 

too  neglected  in  Europe,  134. 

Lecky  on  the  Scotch  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  148. 
Letters,  invention  of,  79. 

Licium,  193,  199. 

Liddell,  Dean,  316. 

— a preux  chevalier,  318. 

— Max  Muller’s  first  interview 

with,  320. 

— kept  aloof  from  active  strife,  325. 

— his  word  at  Ch.  Ch.,  326. 

— his  influence  at  meetings,  327. 

— never  mixed  in  theological  dis- 

putes, 328. 

— his  influence  as  Vice-Chan- 

cellor, 329. 

— his  retirement  from  Oxford, 

330- 331- 

— his  efforts  to  keep  Max  Muller 

at  Oxford,  331,  332. 

Liddell’s  Greek  Dictionary,  321, 

331- 

— Max  Muller  to  revise  the  Ety- 

mologies, 321,  322. 

— its  great  value,  324. 

Liebmann,  220. 

Limits  to  our  knowledge,  18 1,  182. 
Loaves  and  fishes,  miracle  of  the, 
285,  286. 

Locke,  animals  cannot  form 
general  ideas,  36,  49. 

— on  words,  45. 

Logos,  28,  50,  86. 

Loiseleur  des  Longchamps,  275. 
Lokayata,  profane  philosophy,  1 26. 
Lonnrot  and  the  Kalevala,  1 12. 
Lubbock,  155. 

Lucretius,  29. 

MA,  root,  91-93. 

Macaulay,  his  memory,  135. 
Mahabharata  reduced  to  writing 
by  the  god  GaxeJa,  117. 

— collected  by  Vyasa,  300. 
Mahay&na-Canon,  261. 

Mana,  mna,  mina,  216. 

Mansel,  82. 


Mantra,  advice,  296. 

Mantrin,  Minister  of  State,  297. 
Manu,  Laws  of,  132. 

Mar,  dar,  97. 

Marathon,  Persian  prisoners  in 
Greece  after,  269. 

Marco  Polo,  257. 

Materialists,  227. 

Materials  of  language,  16  et  seq. 
Matter,  materies,  86  et  seq.,  91. 

— meaning  wood,  91. 

Maurice,  Frederick,  1. 
Megasthenes,  115. 

Memory  ruined  now,  134. 

— soon  weakened,  31 1. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  legend  of, 

277. 

Metamorphic  words,  18,  19. 
Metaphysical  truth  wider  than 
physical,  235. 

Mill,  224. 

Miscreant,  302. 

Mnemonic  literature  in  the  South 
Pacific,  in. 

in  Greece,  117-119. 

everywhere  preceded  written 

literature,  120. 

old  Indian,  124,  125. 

— devices,  127,  128. 

Mnemosyne,  117. 

Monstrum,  297. 

Morgan,  on  the  Iroquois,  146. 
Multum  and  Multa,  309. 

Murray’s  English  Dictionary,  203. 
Mylitta,  210. 

Mythology,  influence  of  language 
on,  4. 

NAMES  recall  images,  70. 
Nature,  Kant's  three  principles 
applied  to  the  study  of,  239, 
240. 

Neanderthal  skull,  1 54. 

Nearchus  and  writing  in  India, 
115,  116. 

Negroes,  138. 

Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity, 
301. 

Nestorian  Christians  in  China, 
257- 
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Nestorian  Christians  in  China, 
suppressed  in  84 1,  257. 

in  Tibet,  258. 

New  Zealanders  in  old  days,  145. 

or  Maoris  now,  145. 

Nibelunge,  300. 

Nirukta,  words,  126. 

Noird,  Professor,  on  origin  of  roots, 
22  et  seq. 

only  an  hypothesis,  97. 

Nominalism  and  Realism  in 
France,  30,  49. 

Nursery  psychology,  108. 

Nyasa,  117. 

OKEN,  29. 

Old  problems  should  he  taken  up 
where  left,  226. 

Old  and  New  Testament  stories 
found  in  the  Jataka,  276. 
passages  in,  and  the  Bud- 
dhist stories,  278-280,  286. 
Old  men  should  make  way  for 
younger  men,  330. 

Olopun,  257. 

Ophir,  215,  280. 

Oral  transmission  of  poems,  his- 
tory, &c.,  Ilo. 

in  India,  121. 

Oriental  literature,  age  of,  169. 
Origin  of  things,  we  cannot  com- 
prehend the,  181. 

Osthoff,  7. 

PADA  text,  127. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  345. 
Panchatantra,  273,  275. 

Panini,  17,  152. 

Panis  of  the  Veda,  are  they  Poeni  ? 
216. 

Paper  in  India,  115. 

Parker  Snow,  160,  178. 
Passamaquoddies,  in, 

Pa«u,  pecus,  193. 

Patagonians,  304. 

— Darwin  on,  305. 

— one  of  their  prayers,  305,  306. 
Pataliputra,  council  of,  260. 

Paul  Passy  on  the  Red  Indians, 

*57  »• 


Paved  streets,  1 5 1 . 

Pecunia  trajectitia,  214. 

Pehlevi,  275. 

Perceptions  possible  without  lan- 
guage, 40. 

Phaedrus,  272,  276. 

Philosophical  questions,  unhis- 
torical  treatment  of,  36  et  seq. 

— thought,  pedigree  of,  223,  224. 
treated  by  Noir6,  224. 

— prostration  in  the  present  day, 

234- 

Philosophy,  Challis  on  the  present 
state  of,  226,  227. 

— in  England  still  pre-Kantian, 

220,  228. 

Phoenician  influences  in  Greece, 
210. 

not  found  in  India,  215,  216. 

Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  pupils 
of  Babylonians,  210-215. 
Phonetic  rules,  names  of  those 
who  have  perfected,  11. 
Phonetics,  2,  3,  11. 

— the  foundation  of  comparative 

philology,  3. 

Physical  science  now  supreme, 
233,  234. 

Picus,  grandfather  of  Latinus,  207. 
Plato  on  language,  50,  51,  81. 

— his  attack  on  writing,  118,  1 19. 

— St.  Augustine  on,  301. 

Poison  discovered  by  feeding 

fowls,  205. 

Polygamy,  why  sanctioned  by 
Mohammed,  306. 

Polyhistor,  262. 

Pons  Sublicius,  200. 

Pontifices,  200,  202. 

Post-Kantian  systems,  importance 
of,  224. 

Pott,  2. 

Pratisakhyas,  134. 

Pre-Kantian  philosophy,  impor- 
tance of,  224. 

Primitive  man,  154,  155. 

— civilization  to  be  studied  in 

earliest  documents  and  in- 
scriptions, 167. 

— savage,  the,  177. 
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Primitive  savage  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  modern  savage, 

J79- 

Prince,  no. 

Pro-anthropos,  181. 

Prodigal  son,  parable  of  the,  282- 
284. 

Prophecies  and  divinations,  dif- 
ference between,  203. 

‘ Prove  all  things,’  303,  307,  308. 
Proverbs,  268,  269. 

Prussia  in  1866,  344. 

Puranas,  exegesis,  1 26. 

Pura,  purl,  191. 

Purcell’s  life  of  Manning,  314. 

RAMABAI,  Pandita,  130,  135. 
Real  Idealists,  227. 

Reason  and  senses  have  their 
limits,  1 41. 

Recreant,  302. 

Red  Indians,  157,  157  n- 
Rees,  rag,  ragan,  189. 

Religion,  few  change  their,  308. 
Religions  of  savages,  304. 

— of  the  world,  the  great,  306. 
Reville,  155. 

Rig-veda,  MSS.  of,  almost  free 
from  errors,  120,  121. 

- — learnt  in  five  ways,  127. 

— authors  of,  126  n. 

— not  a picture  of  the  first  Aryan 

Home,  190. 

— and  Kant’s  Critique,  their  influ- 

ence on  Max  Muller,  248-250. 

— Index  verborum  of,  313. 

Rishis,  seers,  131. 

Robigus,  Robigo,  281. 

Romanes  on  roots,  99. 

— his  misconception  of  Max  Mul- 

ler’s opinion,  101-107. 

— on  baby  language,  105. 

Roots  of  language,  16  et  seq. 

— 2,000  in  Sanskrit,  17. 

dwindle  to  800,  18. 

— existence  of,  once  denied,  19. 

— origin  of,  21  et  seq. 

— express  facts,  23. 

— original  meaning  of,  always 

special,  25. 


Roots,  how  accounted  for  by  Noird, 
22  et  seq.,  41,  95,  96. 

— 800  can  be  reduced  to  120 

concepts,  25. 

— every  root  had  a conceptual 

meaning,  93. 

— are  neither  a revelation  nor  a 

mere  imitation,  94. 

— express  the  repeated  acts  of 

men,  97,  98,  108. 

— how  can  we  account  for  their 

sounds  ? 97. 

— and  concepts  are  different 

things,  101. 

— are  not  verbs,  102. 

— with  special  meanings  become 

generalized,  104. 

— expressive  of  definite  concepts, 

168. 

Rosenkrantz,  219. 

Rothfuchs,  281. 

Rousseau,  31. 

S,  inserted  in  certain  Latin  words, 
298. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  332. 
Sadowa,  battle  of,  344. 

St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  301- 
303- 

St.  David’s,  Bishop  of,  1. 

St.  Paul,  301-303. 

Salic  Law  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
336. 

Samanaioi,  262,  263. 

Samhita  text  of  Rig-veda,  127. 
Samson  and  the  foxes,  280,  281. 
Sanskrit,  its  importance  for  com- 
parative philology,  3. 

— 800  roots  in,  25. 

— first  studied,  252. 

— Dugald  Stewart’s  view  of,  253. 
Sassetti  saw  the  coincidences  be- 
tween East  and  West,  251- 

254-  , „ 

Savage  or  angel,  was  the  first 
man?  139,  140. 

— what  is  a,  142,  148,  149-151, 

153.  I56- 

— progressive  and  retrogressive, 

I56>  H7- 
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Savages,  degraded  races  driven 
to  the  extreme  ends  of  con- 
tinents, 162. 

— retrogressive,  165,  166,  178. 

— progressive,  166,  17S. 

— no  longer  civilized,  177. 

— not  yet  civilized,  177. 

Schelling,  82,  219,  224. 

Schiller  on  Kant,  242. 

Schlegel,  F.,  his  discovery  of  the 

Aryan  family  of  speech,  253, 
254. 

Schleicher,  2. 

Schleiermacher,  82. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  its  influence 
on  European  history,  332. 

— really  an  easy  question  of  right 

and  wrong,  334,  344. 

— annexed  by  Denmark  in  1848, 

337.  338. 

— Austria  and  Prussia  in  the 

Duchies,  343. 

— the  relatives  of  Duke  Frederick, 

349- 

Schopenhauer,  220,  224. 

— on  Kant,  243,  244. 

Schrader,  207. 

Semitic  and  Aryan  speakers,  con- 
tact between,  208,  209. 
Servare  de  ecelo,  204. 

Shankar  Pandurang  Pandit,  122, 
128. 

Shirts  first  used,  15 1. 

Signa  ex  avibus,  203,  206. 

extis,  203. 

tripudiis,  203. 

— • or  auspicia,  204-206. 

— de  ccelo,  204,  205. 

— pedestria,  204,  205. 

Siksha,  phonology,  1 26. 

Skeat,  1 8. 

Sky-father,  266. 

Slips,  use  of  working  on,  312,  313. 
Smriti,  recollection,  115,  126,  131. 
Snow,  Captain,  on  the  Fuegians, 
13,  M- 

Socrates,  152. 

Solomon,  j udgement  of,  279,  280, 
288,  289. 

Species,  eidos,  237. 


Species,  origin  of,  23S. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  89,  90,  100, 
225. 

Spinoza  and  Descartes,  223. 
Nrotriya  Brahmans,  121. 

are  living  books,  1 22-1 24. 

Sruti,  hearing,  131. 

1 Standing  up  ’ at  Winchester, 

I35>  136. 

Stanley,  Dean,  316. 
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159- 
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128. 
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Ver  Bacrum,  195. 
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201. 

Virchow,  13. 
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Church  during  the  Civil  Wars 

AND  UNDER  THE  COMMONWEALTH, 

1640-1660.  By  William  A.  Shaw, 
Litt.D.  2 vols.  8vo. , 36 s. 


May. — The  Constitutional  History 
of  England  since  the  Accession  of 
George  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thom  as 
Erskine  May,  K.C.B.  (Lord  Farn- 
borough).  3 vols.  Crown  8vo. , i8r. 

Merivale  (Charles,  D.D.). 

History  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire.  8 vols.  Cr.  8vo. , 3.5.  6 d. 
each. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic: 
a Short  History  of  the  Last  Century 
of  the  Commonwealth.  i2nto. , 7s.  6d. 
General  History  of  Rome,  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of 
Augustulus,  b.c.  733-A.  d.  476.  With 
5 Maps.  Crown  8vo. , 7 s.  6 d. 


Smith.— Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians. By  R.  Bosworth  Smith, 
M.A. , With  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3L  6d. 

Statham.  — The  History  of  the 
Castle,  Town  and  Port  of  Dover. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  P.  H.  Statham.  With 
4 Plates  and  13  lllus.  Cr.  8vo. , 10.5.  6 d. 

Stephens.— A Historyofthe  French 
Revolution.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
8vo.  Vols.  Land  II.,  i8i.  each. 

Stubbs.— History  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  J. 
W.  Stubbs.  8vo. , 12s.  6 d. 
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Sutherland.— The  History  of 
Australia  and  New  Zicaland,  from 
1606-1890.  By  Alexander  Suther- 
land, M.A.,  and  George  Suther- 
land, M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

Taylor. — A Student's  Manual  of 
the  History  of  India.  By  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  C.S. I.,  &c.  Cr. 
8vo. , 7 s.  6 d. 

Todd.— Parliamentary  Government 
inthe  British  Colonies.  By  Alpheus 
Todd,  LL. D.  8vo. , 30.1.  net. 

Trevelyan. — The  American  Revolu- 
tion. Part  I.  1766-1776.  By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
8vo.,  i6r. 

Trevelyan.— England  in  the  Age  of 
Wycliffe.  By  George  Macaulay 
Trevelyan.  8vo. , 155. 

Wakeman  and  Hassall. — Essays 
Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
English  Constitutional  History. 
Edited  by  Henry  Offley  Wakeman, 
M.A. , and  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 


Walpole.— History  of  England 

from  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Great  War  in  1815  to  1858.  By 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.  6vols. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s.  each. 

Wood-Martin.— Pagan  Ireland:  an 
Archaeological  Sketch.  A Handbook  of 
Irish  Pre-Christian  Antiquities.  By  W. 
G.  Wood-Martin,  M.R.l.A.  With  512 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  15s. 

Wylie  (James  Hamilton,  M.A. ). 
History  of  England  under  Henry 
IV.  4 vols.  Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I., 
1399-1404,  ior.  6 d.  Vol.  II.,  1405- 
1406,  15s.  (out  of  print).  Vol.  III., 
1407-1411,  15.1.  Vol.  IV.,  1411-1413, 
21  s. 

The  Council  of  Constance  to  the 
Death  of  John  Hus:  being  the 
Ford  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  Lent  Term, 
1900.  Crown  8vo. , 6s.  net. 


Biography,  Personal  Memoirs,  &c. 


Armstrong. — The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited 
by  G.  F.  Sa  age  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 

Bacon.— The  Letters  and  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his 
Occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo. , £4  4s. 

Bagehot.  — Biographical  Studies. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.  Cr.  8vo. , 3 s.  6 d. 

Carlyle. — ThomasCarlyi.e  : a History 
ofhis  Life.  By  James  Anthony  Froude. 
1795-1835.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo. , ys. 

1834-1881.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo. , 7 s. 

Cellini.— Chisel,  Pen  and  Poignard  ; 
or,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  his  Times  and 
his  Contemporaries.  By  the  Author  of 
‘The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,’  1 The 
Life  of  a Prig,’  etc.  With  19  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 5*. 

Crozier.— My  Inner  Life:  being  a 
Chapter  in  Personal  Evolution  and  Auto- 
biography. By  John  Beattie  Crozier, 
Author  of  ‘ Civilization  and  Progress,’ 
etc.  8 vo.,  14 s. 

Dante.— The  Life  and  Works  of 
Dante  Allighif.ri  : being  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  1 Divina 
Commedia’.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hogan, 
D.  D.,  Professor,  St.  Patrick’s  College, 
Maynooth.  With  Portrait.  8vo. , 12s.  6d. 


Danton.— Life  of  Danton.  By  A. 
H.  Beesi.y.  With  Portraits  of  Danton, 
his  Mother,  and  an  Illustration  of  the 
Home  of  his  Family  at  Arcis.  Crown 
8vo. , 6r. 

Duncan. — Admiral  Duncan.  By  the 
Earl  of  Camperdown.  With  3 Por- 
traits. 8vo. , 16  s. 

Erasmus.  — Life  and  Letters  of 
Erasmus.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Faraday.  — Faraday  as  a Dis- 
coverer. By  John  Tyndall.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3.L  6 d. 

FOREIGN  COURTS  AND  FOREIGN 
HOMES.  By  A.  M.  F.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Fox.— The  Early  Historyof  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  the  Right  Hon.  SirG. 
O.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Library  Edition.  8vo. , x8r. 

Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo. , y.  6 d. 

Halifax.— The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  George  Savile,  Baronet,  First 
Marquis  of  Halifax.  By  H.  C. 
Foxcroft.  2 vols.  8 vo. , 36L 

Hamilton.— Life  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo. , 
3 vols.  15.5.  each.  Addendum.  8vo.  ,6 d. 
sewed. 
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Havelock.— Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Makshman.  Crown  8vo. , 3.1.  6 d. 

Haweis.— My  Musical  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  3 Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s.  net. 

Hiley  .—Memories  of  Half  a Cen- 
tury. By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Hiley, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Wighill,  Tadcaster. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  151. 

Jackson.— Stonewall  Jackson  and 
the  American  Civil  War.  By 

Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson. 
With  2 Portraits  and  33  Maps  and 
Plans.  2 vols.  8vo.,  42 s. 

Leslie.— The  Life  and  Campaigns  of 
Alexander  Leslie,  First  Earl  of 
Leven.  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry, 
M.A.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo. , 16s. 

Luther.— Life  of  Luther.  By 

Julius  Kostlin.  With  62  Illustrations 
and  4 Facsimiles  of  MSS.  Crown  8vo., 
3s.  6 d. 

Maeaulay.— The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart., 

Popular  Edit.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo. , 2.r.  6 d. 

Student’s  Edition.  1 vol.  Cr.  8vo.  ,6s. 

Cabinet  Edition.  2 vols.  Post8vo.,  i2r. 

‘ Edinburgh  ’ Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. , 
6s.  each. 

Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. , 36L 

Marbot.— The  Memoirs  of  the  Baron 
de  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo. , 71. 

Max  Muller.— Auld  Lang  Syne.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max  Muller. 
First  Series.  With  Portrait.  8vo.,ior.6</. 
Contents.— Musical  Recollections — Liter- 
ary Recollections— Recollections  of  Royalties 

—Beggars. 

Second  Series.  My  Indian  Friends. 

8 vo. , 1 or.  6 d. 

Morris.— The  Life  of  William 
Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail.  With 
6 Portraits  and  16  Illustrations  by  E.  H. 
New.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32L 

Palgrave.— Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave  : his  Journals,  and  Memories  of 
his  Life.  By  Gwenllian  F.  Pal- 
GRAVE,  With  Portrait  and  Illustra- 
tion. 8vo.,  ior.  6a'. 


Pearson.— Charles  Henry  Pearson, 
F’ellow  of  Oriel,  and  Education 
Minister  in  Victoria  ; Author  of 
‘ National  Life  and  Character  ’.  Memo- 
rials by  Himself,  his  Wife,  and  his 
Friends.  Edited  by  W.  Stebbing. 
With  Portrait.  8vo. , 14J. 

Place.— The  Life  of  Francis  Place, 
1771-1854.  By  Graham  Wallas, 
M.A.  With  2 Portraits.  8vo. , 12s. 

RAMAKRYSHtLA  : His  Life  and 
Sayings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Max 
Muller.  Crown  8vo.,  5.;. 

Reeve — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B.,  late  Editor  of  the  ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’  and  Registrar  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  John  Knox  Laughton, 
M.A.  With 2 Portraits.  2vols.  8vo.,28r. 

Romanes.— The  Life  and  Letters 
of  George  John  Romanes,  M.A., 
LL.D. , F.  R.S.  Written  and  Edited 
by  his  Wife.  With  Portrait  and  2 
Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 6s. 

Seebobm. — The  Oxford  Reformers 
— JohnColet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More:  a History  of  their  Fellow-  W ork. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.  8vo. , 141. 

Shakespeare.— Outlines  of  the 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Facsimiles.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo., 
21  s. 

Shakespeare’s  True  Life.  By  Jas. 
Walter.  With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.  Imp.  8vo.,  21  s.  net. 

Stanley  (Lady), 

The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Iosepha 
Holroyd  (Lady  Stanley  of  Alderly). 
Recorded  in  Letters  of  a Hundred 
Years  Ago,  from  1776-1796.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Adeane.  With  6 Portraits. 
8vo.,  i8r. 

The  Early  Married  Life  of  Maria 
Josepha,  Lady  Stanley,  from 
1796.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Adeane. 
With  10  Portraits  and  3 Illustrations. 
8vo. , i8r. 
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Turgot.— The  Life  and  Writings 
ok  Turgot,  Comptroller-General  of 
France,  1774-1776.  Edited  for  English 
Renders  by  W.  Walker  Stephens. 
With  Portrait.  8vo.,  7 s.  6d. 

Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family.  Compiled  from  the  Letters 
and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Clay- 
den  House. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  During  the  Civil 
War.  By  Frances  Parthenope 
Verney.  With  38  Portraits,  etc. 
Royal  8vo.,  42s. 


Verney. — Memoirs  of  the  Verney 
Family — continued. 

Vol.  III.  During  the  Common- 
wealth. 1650-1660.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  10  Portraits,  &c. 
Royal  8vo. , aw. 

Vol.  IV.  From  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution.  1660  to  1696. 
By  Margaret  M.  Verney.  With 
11  Portraits,  etc.  Royal  8vo. , 21s. 
Wellington. — Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &c. 


Arnold. — Seas  and  Lands.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  71  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 
The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Cey- 
lon. With  6 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 
31.  6 d. 

Ball  (John). 

The  Alpine  Guide.  Reconstructed 
and  Revised  on  behalf  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  by  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge. 

Vol.  I.  The  Western  Alps  ; The 
Alpine  Region,  South  of  the  Rhone 
Valley,  from  the  Col  de  Tenda  to  the 
Simplon  Pass.  With  9 New  and 
Revised  Maps.  Crown  8vo. , 121.  net. 
Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  in 
the  Alps  : being  a Revision  of  the 
General  Introduction  to  the  ‘Alpine 
Guide’.  Crown  8vo.,  31.  net. 

Bent.— The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mash- 
ONALAND  : being  a Record  of  Excava- 
tion and  Exploration  in  1891.  By  J. 
Theodore  Bent.  With  117  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Bieknell. — Travel  and  Adventure 
in  Northern  Queensland.  By 
Arthur  C.  Bicknell.  With  24  Plates 
and  22  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo., 
151. 

Brassey.  — Voyages  and  Travels  of 
Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  1862- 
1894.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain 
S.  Eardi.ey-Wilmot.  2 vols.  Cr. 
8vo. , ioi. 


Brassey  (The  late  Lady). 

A Voyage  in  the  ‘ Sunbeam  ' ; Our 
Home  on  thf.  Ocean  for  Eleven 
Months. 

Cabinet  Edition.  With  Map  and  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  71.  6 d. 

‘ Silver  Library'  Edition.  With  66 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3A  6 d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  60  Illustra- 
tions. 4to.,  6 d.  sewed,  w.  cloth, 
School  Edition.  With  37  Illustrations. 
Fcp.,  2r.cloth,  or  35. white  parchment. 
Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East. 
Cabinet  Edition.  With  2 Maps  and 
114 Illustrations.  Crown8vo.,7r. 6d. 
Popular  Edition.  With  103  Illustra- 
tions. 4to. , 6 d.  sewed,  it.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and 
the  ' Roaring  Forties’. 

Cabinet  Editio?i.  With  Map  and  220 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 7 s.  6 d. 

Browning.— A Girl’s  Wanderings 
in  Hungary.  By  H.  Ellen  Brown- 
ing. With  Map  and  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 3,1.  6d. 

Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  : or  England  and  her  Colonies. 
With  9 Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
3s-  6 d. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies: 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  9 Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo. , 2S.  bds. , 2 s.  6 d.  cl. 

Ho  witt.— Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields, 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  80  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , y.  6 d. 
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Knight  (E.  F.). 

The  Cruise  of  the  ' Alerte  ’ : the 
Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With 
2 Maps  and  23  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 35-.  6 d. 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet  : a Nar- 
rative of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan,  Ladak, 
Gilgit,  and  the  adjoining  Countries. 
With  a Map  and  54  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

The  ‘Falcon’  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen 
in  a Three-Tonner.  With  10  Full- 
page  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , y.  6 d. 

Lees.  — Peaks  and  Pines:  another 
Norway  Book.  By  J.  A.  Lees.  With  63 
Illustrations  and  Photographs  by  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo. , bs. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.  C.  1887 : 
A Ramble  in  British  Columbia.  By 
J.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck. 
With  Map  and  75  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
3 6 d. 

Macdonald.  — The  Gold  Coast  : 
Past  and  Present.  By  George 
Macdonald,  Director  of  Education 
and  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony  and  the  Protectorate. 
With  32  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 7 s.  6 d. 


Nansen. — The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  By  Fridtjof  Nansf.n. 
With  143  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3:.  6 d. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  ihe  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith. 
With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  and 
Numerous  Plans. 

Parti.  England.  i6mo. , y.  t>d. 
Part  II.  Wales  and  Ireland. 
i6mo. , 3L  6 d. 

Stephen.  — The  Playground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  By  Leslie 
Stephen.  With  4 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , y.  6 d. 

THREE  IN  NORWAY.  By  Two  of 
Them.  With  a Map  and  59  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. , 2 s.  boards,  2 s.  6 d.  cloth. 
Tyndall  (John). 

The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  : being  a 
Narrative  of  Excursions  and  Ascents. 
An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Pheno- 
mena of  Glaciers,  and  an  Exposition 
of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  related.  With  61  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 6s.  6 d.  net. 
Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 
With  7 Illustrations.  Cr.8vo.  ,6s.6d.  net. 
Vivian. — Servia  : the  Poor  Man’s 

Paradise.  By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A., 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Takovo. 
With  Map  and  Portrait  of  King  Alex- 
ander. 8 vo.  ,15s. 


Veterinary  Medicine,  &c. 


Steel  (John  Henry,  F.R.C.V.S., 

F.Z.S.,  A.V.D.). 

A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Dog  : being  a Manual  of  Canine  Pa- 
thology. Especially  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  With  88  Illus.  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

A Treatise  on  thf.  Diseases  of 
the  Ox  : being  a Manual  of  Bovine 
Pathology.  Especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners 
and  Students.  With  2 Plates  and  117 
Woodcuts.  8vo. , 15L 

A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Sheep  : being  a Manual  of  Ovine 
Pathology  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Praotitioners  and  Students.  With 
Coloured  Plate  and  99  Woodcuts. 
8 vo. , I2J. 

Outlines  of  Equine  Anatomy:  a 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary 
Students  in  the  Dissecting  Room. 
Crown  8vo. , 7.1.  6 d, 


Fitzwy gram. -Horses  and  Stables. 
By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustrations. 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Schreiner.  — The  Angora  Goat 
(published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  African  Angora  Goat  Breeders’ 
Association),  and  a Paper  on  the  Ostrich 
(reprinted  from  the  Z oologist  for 
March,  1897).  With  26  Illustrations. 
By  S.  C.  Cronwright  Schreiner. 
8vo. , 10 s.  6 d. 

‘ Stonehenge.’ — The  Dog  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  'Stonehenge'. 
With  78  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. , 7 s.  6 d. 

Youatt  (William). 

The  Horse.  Revised  and  enlarged.  By 
W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  With  52 
Wood  Engravings.  8vo. , 7s.  6J. 

The  Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged.  With 
33  Wood  Engravings.  8vo.  ,6s. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  and 
A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  29  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.,  Price  ior.  6 d.  each  Volume,  Cloth. 

The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half -bound  in  Leather,  with  gilt  top.  The  price  can- 
be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


ARCHERY.  By  C.  J.  Longman  an  d 
Col.  H.  Wai.rond.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Miss  Legh,  Viscount  Dillon, 
& c.  With  2 Maps,  23  Plates,  and  172 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 
ior.  6 d. 

ATHLETICS.  By  Montague  Shear- 
man. With  Chapters  on  Athletics  at 
School  by  W.  Beacher  Thomas  ; Ath- 
letic Sports  in  America  by  C.  H.  Sher- 
rill; a Contribution  on  Paper-chasing 
by  W.  Rye,  and  an  Introduction  by  Sir 
Richard  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.  With 
12  Plates  and  37  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 

BIG  GAME  SHOOTING.  By  Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.  I.  Africa  and  America.  With 
Contributions  by  Sir  Samuel  W. 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswei.l,  F.  C. 
Selous,  &c.  With  20  Plates  and 
57  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. , 1 or.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Arctic  Regions.  YVithContributions 
by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Heber  Percy, 
Major  Algernon  C.  Heber  Percy, 
&c.  With  17  Plates  and  56  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
ior.  6 d. 

BILLIARDS.  By  Major  W.  Broadfoot, 
R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J. 
Ford,  &c.  With  11  Plates,  19  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text,  and  numerous 
Diagrams.  Crown  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 

COURSING  AND  FALCONRY.  By 
Harding  Cox,  Charles  Richard- 
son, and  the  Mon.  Gerald  Lascelles. 
With  20  Plates  and  55  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  Svo. , ior.  6 d. 

CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steel,  and  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G. 
Grace,  F.  Gale,  &c.  With  13  Plates 
and  52  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  1 or.  6 d. 


CYCLING.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle-, and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With 
19  Plates  and  44  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo. , xor.  6 d. 

DANCING.  By  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove, 
F.  R.G.S.  With  Contributions  by  Miss 
Middleton,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Army- 
TAGE,  &c.  With  Musical  Examples, 
and  38  Full-page  Plates  and  93  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  ior.  6 d. 
DRIVING.  By  His  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  K.G.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  A.  E.  T.  Watson,  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  &c.  With  12  Plates  and  54 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 
ior.  6 d. 

FENCING,  BOXING,  AND  WREST- 
LING. By  Walter  H.  Pollock, 
F.  C.  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  B. 
Mitchell,  and  Walter  Armstrong. 
With  18  Plates  and  24  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 
FISHING.  By  H.  Cholmondeley-Pen- 

NELL. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon  and  Trout.  With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis, 
Major  John  P.  Traherne,  &c. 
With  9 Plates  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions of  Tackle,  &c.  Crown  8vo. , 
ior.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Pike  and  other  Coarse 
Fish.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  William 
Senior,  G.  Christopher  Davis, 
&c.  With  7 Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  of  Tackle,  &c.  Crown 
8vo. , ior.  6 d. 

FOOTBALL.  By  Montague  Shear- 
man, W.  J.  Oakley,  G.  O.  Smith, 
Frank  Mitchell,  &c.  With  19  Plates 
and  35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
Svo. , ior.  6 d. 

GOLF.  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A. 

J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter 
Simpson,  Bart.,  Andrew  Lang,  &c. 
With  32  Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in 
the  Text.  Cr.  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY  — continued. 


HUNT!  NG.  By  His  Grace  the  late  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and  Mowbray 
Morris.  With  Contributions  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies,  G.  H.  Long- 
man, &c.  With  5 Plates  and  54  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 
ior.  6<7. 


MOUNTAINEERING.  By  C.  T.  Dent. 
With  Contributions  by  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Bryce,  M.P. , Sir  Martin  Conway, 
D.  W.  Freshfield,  C.  E.  Mathews, 
&c.  With  13  Plates  and  91  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , tot.  6 d. 

POETRY  OF  SPORT  (THE).— Selected 
by  Hedley  Peek.  With  a Chapter  on 
Classical  Allusions  to  Sport  by  Andrew 
Lang,  and  a Special  Preface  to  the 
Badminton  Library  by  A.  E.  T.  Wat- 
son. With  32  Plates  and  74  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 10s.  6 d. 

RACING  AND  STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F. 
Lawley,  Arthur  Coventry,  and 
A.  E.  T.  Watson.  With  Frontispiece 
and  56  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. , 10 s.  6 d. 

RIDING  AND  POLO.  By  Captain 
Robert  Weir,  J.  Moray  Brown, 
T.  F.  Dale,  the  late  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 
shire, &c.  With  18  Plates  and  41 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 
1 as.  6 d. 

ROWING.  By  R.  P.  P.  Rowe  and  C. 
M.  Pitman.  With  Chapters  on  Steer- 
ing by  C.  P.  Serocold,  and  F.  C. 
Begg  ; Metropolitan  Rowing  by  S.  Le 
Blanc  Smith  ; and  on  PUNTING  by 
P.  W.  Squire.  With  75  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  ior.  6 d. 

SEA  FISHING.  By  John  Bickerdyke, 
Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth,  Alfred  C. 
Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senior.  With 
22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.,  Crown  8vo. , 10s.  6d. 


SHOOTING. 

Vol.I.  Field  and  Covert.  By  Lord 
WALSiNGHAMandSirRALPH  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Las- 
celles  and  A.  J.  Stuart-Worti.ey. 
With  11  Plates  and  95  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , ior.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Moor  and  Marsh.  By  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwev,  Bart.  With  Contributions 
by  Lord  LovATand  Lord  Charles 
Lennox  Kerr.  With  8 Plates  and 
57  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. , 1 or.  6 d. 

SKATING,  CURLING,  TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham, 
Rev.  John  Kerr,  Ormond  Hake, 
Henry  A.  Buck,  &c.  With  12  Plates 
and  272  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo. , 1 or.  6 d. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sinclair 
and  William  Henry,  Hon.  Secs.  o( 
the  Life-Saving  Society.  With  13  Plates 
and  112  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr. 
8vo. , 1 or.  6 d. 

TENNIS,  LAWN  TENNIS,  RAC- 
KETS, AND  FIVES.  By  J.  M.  and 
C.  G.  Heathcote,  E.  O.  Pi.eydell- 
Bouverie,  and  A.  C.  Ainger.  With 
Contributions  by  the  Hon.  A.  Lyttel- 
ton, W.  C.  Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dod, 
&c.  With  12  Plates  and  67  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , tor.  6 d. 

YACHTING. 

Vol.  1.  Cruising,  Construction  of 
Yachts,  Yacht  Racing  Rules, 
Fitting-out,  &c.  By  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B., 
C.  E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L. 
Watson,  R.  T.  Pritchett,  E.  F. 
Knight,  &c.  With  21  Plates  and 
93  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. , ior.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Yacht  Clubs,  Yachting  in 
America  and  the  Colon i ks.  Yacht 
Racing,  &c.  By  R.  T.  Pritchett, 
The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava,  K.P. , The  Earl  of  Onslow, 
James  McFerran,  &c.  With  35 
Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  8vo.,  ior.  6 d. 
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Sport  and  Pastime—  continued. 

Fur,  Feather  and  Fin  Series. 

Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson. 

Crown  8vo. , price  55.  each  Volume,  Cloth. 

***  The  Volumes  are  also  issued  half-bound  in  Leather , with  gilt  top.  The  price  can 

be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


THE  PAR  I RIDGE.  Natural  History , 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; 
Shooting,  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsbury. 
With  11  Illustrations  and  various  Dia- 
grams in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo.,  5 .r. 

1 HE  GROUSE.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  ; Cookery, 
by  George  Saintsbury.  With  13 
Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo. , 51. 

THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley;  Cookery, 
by  Alexander  InnesShand.  Withio 
Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams. 
Crown  8vo. , 51. 

I HE  HARE.  Natural  History,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shooting, 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ; 
Coursing,  by  Charles  Richardson; 
Hunting,  by  J.  S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H. 
Longman  ; Cookery,  by  Col.  Kenney 
Herbert.  With  9 Illus.  Cr.  8vo. , 51. 

Bickerdyke.— Days  of  My  Life  on 
Waters  Fresh  and  Salt,  and  other 
Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyke.  With 
Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8 Full- 

fage  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 
ackburne.  — Mr.  Blackburne’s 
Games  at  Chess.  Selected,  Anno- 
tated and  Arranged  by  Himself.  Edited, 
with  a Biographical  Sketch  and  a brief 
History  of  Blindfold  Chess,  by  P. 
Anderson  Graham._  8vo.,  7s.  6 d.  net. 
Cawthome  and  Herocl.— Royal 
Ascot  : its  History  and  its  Associations. 
By  George  James  Cawthorne  and 
Richard  S.  Herod.  With  32  Plates 
and  106  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Demy 
4to. , 311.  6 d.  net. 

DEAD  SHOT  (THE) : or,  Sportsman’s 
Complete  Guide.  Being  a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary 
and  Finishing  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Shooting  Game  of  all  kinds.  Also 
Game-driving,  Wildfowl  and  Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking,  etc.  By  Marks- 
man. With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , io.f.  6 d, 


RED  DEER.  Natural  History,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ; Deer 
Stalking,  by  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 
Stag  Hunting,  by  Viscount  Ebring- 
ton  ; Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 51. 

THE  RABBIT.  By  James  Edmund 
Harting.  With  a Chapter  on  Cookery 
by  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With 
10  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 5.1. 

THE  SALMON.  By  the  Hon.  A.  E. 
Gathorne-Hardy.  With  Chapters  on 
the  Law  of  Salmon-Fishing  by  Claud 
Douglas  Pennant  ; Cookery,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  8 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 5s. 

THE  TROUT.  By  the  Marquess  of 
Granby.  With  Chapters  on  Breeding 
of  Trout  by  Col.  H.  Custance  ; and 
Cookery,  by  Alexander  Innes 
Shand.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  51. 

PIKE  AND  PERCH.  By  W.  Senior, 
John  Bickerdyke,  and  Alexander 
Innes  Shand.  [ Nearly  ready. 

Ellis. — Chess  Sparks  ; or,  Short  and 
Bright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.  8vo., 
4J.  6d. 

Folkard. — The  Wild-Fowler:  A 
Treatise  on  Fowling,  Ancient  and 
Modern  ; descriptive  also  of  Decoys 
and  Flight-ponds,  Wildfowl  Shooting, 
Gunning-punts,  Shooting-yachts,  See. 
Also  Fowling  in  the  Fens  and  in  Foreign 
Countries,  Rock-fowling,  &c.,  &c. , by 
H.  C.  Folkard.  With  13  Engravings 
on  Steel,  and  several  Woodcuts.  8vo. , 

I2.t.  6d. 

Ford.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery.  By  Horace  Ford.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and  Re- 
written by  W.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a Pre- 
face by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A.  8vo. , 14L 

Ford.— Middlesex  County  Cricket 
Club,  1861-1899.  Written  and  Com- 
piled by  W.  J.  Ford.  With  Photo- 
gravure Portrait  of  V.  E.  Walker.  8vo. , 
tor.  net. 
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Francis.— A Book  on  Angling:  or, 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
Branch  ; including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
With  Portrait  and  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8vo.,  15.1. 

Gibson. — Tobogganing  on  Crooked 
Runs.  By  the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson. 
With  Contributions  by  F.  Die  B.  Strick- 
land and  'Lady-Tobogganer’.  With 
40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Graham.— Country  Pastimes  for 
Boys.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 
With  252  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
and  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.t  3_f.  6 d. 

Hutchinson.— The  Book  of  Golf 
and  Golfers.  By  Horace  G.  Hut- 
chinson. With  Contributions  by  Miss 
Amy  Pascoe,  H.  H.  Hilton,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  H.  J.  Whigham,  and  Messrs. 
Sutton  & Sons.  With  71  Portraits, 
&c.  Large  Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Lang. — Angling  Sketches.  By  An- 
drew Lang.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 3$.  6 d. 

Lillie  (Arthur). 

Croquet:  its  History,  Rules,  and 

Secrets.  With  4 Full-page  Illustrations 
by  Lucien  Davis,  15  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  and  27  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

Croquet  up  to  Date.  Containing 
the  Ideas  and  Teachings  of  the  Lend- 
ing Players  and  Champions.  With 
19  Illustrations  (15  Portraits),  and 
numerous  Diagrams.  8vo. , tor.  6 d. 
net. 

L o n g man.— Chess  Openings.  By 
Frederick  W.  Longman.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2.r.  6d. 

Madden.— The  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence  : A Study  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
8vo. , i6.r. 

Maskelyne.— Sharps  and  Fi.ats  : a 
Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  of 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill. 
By  John  Nf.vil  Maskelyne,  of  the 
Egyption  Hall.  With  62  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


Moffat.— Crickety  Cricket:  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  Douglas  Moffat, 
with  Frontispiece  by  the  late  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood,  and  53  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Park. — The  Game  of  Golf.  By 
William  Park,  Junr.,  Champion 
Golfer,  1887-89.  With  17  Plates  and  26 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo. . 7 s.  6d. 

Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 
Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (First 
Series).  On  the  Choice  and  Use  of 
a Gun.  With  41  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8 vo. , 7 s.  6 d. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  (Second 
Series).  On  the  Production,  Preserva- 
tion, and  Killingof  Game.  With  Direc- 
tions in  Shooting  Wood- Pigeons  and 
Breaking-in  Retrievers.  With  Por- 
trait and  103  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  12 s.  6 d. 

Letters  to  Young  Shooters  ( 1 hird 
Series).  Comprising  a Short  Natural 
History  of  the  Wildfowl  that  are  Rare 
or  Common  to  the  British  Islands, 
with  Complete  Directions  in  Shooting 
Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and  Inland. 
With  200  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , i8j. 

p0le,_THE  Theory  of  the  Modern 
Scientific  Game  of  Whist.  By 
William  Pole.F.R.S.  Fcp. 8vo., 21.61/. 

Proctor.— How  to  Play  Whist: 
with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of 
Whist.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor. 
Crown  8vo. , y.  6d. 

Ribblesdale.— The  Queen's  Hounds 
and  Stag-Hunting  Recollections. 
Bv  Lord  Ribblesdale,  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds,  1892-95.  Wi*h  Introduc- 
tory Chapter  on  the  Hereditary  Master- 
ship by  E.  Burrows.  With  24  Plates  and 
35  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  8vo. , 25s. 

Ronalds. -The  Fly-Fisher’s  Ento- 
mology. By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With 
20  Coloured  Plates.  8vo.,  14J. 

Wilcocks.  The  Sea  Fisherman  : Com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other 
Seas,  and  Remarks  on  Nets,  Boats,  and 
Boating.  ByJ.  C Wilcocks.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 


LOGIC , RHETORIC, 
Abbott.— The  Elements  of  Logic.  By 
T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  121110.,  35. 

Aristotle. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant,  Bart.  2 vols.  8 vo. , 32X. 
An  Introduction  to  Aristotle’s 
Ethics.  Books  I. -IV.  (BookX.  c. 
vi.-ix.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a con- 
tinuous Analysis  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  Moore,  D.D.  Cr.  8vo., 

1 ox.  61/. 

Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Ellis,  James  Spedding,  and  D.  D. 
Heath.  7 vols.  8vo. , ^3  13X.  6 d. 
Letters  and  Life,  including  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  by  James 
Spedding.  7 vols.  8vo.,  £ 4 4.1. 

The  Essays:  with  Annotations.  By 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.  8vo., 

1 ox.  6d. 

The  Essays:  with  Notes.  By  F. 
Storr  and  C.  H.  Gibson  Cr. 
8vo. , 3X.  6 d. 

The  Essays.  With  Introduction, Notes, 
and  Index.  By  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 

2 vols.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6x.  The  Text  and 
Index  only,  without  Introduction  and 
Notes,  in  One  Volume.  Fcp.  8vo. , 
2x.  6 d. 

Bain  (Alexander). 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  : a 
Compendium  of  Psychology  and 
Ethics.  Crown  8vo. , iox.  6 d. 

Or  separatively. 

Part  I.  Psychology  and  History 
of  Philosophy.  Crown  8vo. , 
6x.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Theory  of  Ethics  and 
Ethical  Systems.  Crown  8vo. , 
4s.  6d. 

Senses  and  the  Intellect.  8vo.,  15X. 
Emotions  and  the  Will.  8vo.,  15X. 
Logic.  Part  I.,  Deduction.  Crown 
8vo. , 4x.  Part  II.,  Induction. 
Crown  8vo. , 6x.  6 d. 

Practical  Essays.  Crown  8vo.,  2x. 

Bray. — The  Philosophy  of  Neces- 
sity ; or  Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter. 
By  Charles  Bray.  Crown  8vo. , sx. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 

Crozier  (John  Beattie). 

Civilisation  and  Progress;  being 
the  Outlines  of  a New  System  of 
Political,  Religious  and  Social  Philo- 
sophy. 8 vo. , 14X. 

History  of  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment : on  the  Lines  of  Modern  Evolu- 
tion. 

Vol.  I.  Greek  and  Hindoo  Thought  ; 
Grajco-Roman  Paganism;  Judaism ; 
and  Christianity  down  to  the  Closing 
of  the  Schools  of  Athens  by  Justi- 
nian, 529  A. D.  8vo. , 14X. 

Davidson.— The  Logic  of  Defini- 
tion, Explained  and  Applied.  By 
Wili  1 am  L.  Davidson,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo. . 6x. 

Green  (Thomas  Hill).  The  Works  of. 
Edited  by  R.  L.  Nettleship. 

Vols,  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works. 
8vo. , i6x.  each. 

Vol  III.  Miscellanies.  With  Index  to 
the  three  Volumes,  and  Memoir.  8vo.. 
2ix. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Political  Obligation.  With  Pre- 
face by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  8vo., 
5s- 

Gurnhill.— The  Morals  of  Suicide. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Gurnhill,  B.  A.  Crown 
8vo. , 6x. 

Hodgson  (Shadworth  H.). 
rl  ime  and  Space  : a Metaphysical 
Essay.  8vo. , i6x. 

The  Theory  of  Practice  : an  Ethical 
Inquiry.  2 vols.  8vo. , 24X. 

The  Philosophy  of  Reflection.  2 
vols.  8vo.,  2ix. 

The  Metaphysic  of  Experience. 
Book  I.  General  Analysis  of  Experi- 
ence. Book  II.  Positive  Science.  Book 
III.  Analysis  of  Conscious  Action. 
Book  IV.  The  Real  Universe.  4 vols. 
8vo. , 361.  net. 

Hume.— The  Philosophical  Works 
of  David  Hume.  Edited  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  4 vols.  8vo., 
28x.  Or  separately,  Essays.  2 vols.’ 
14X.  "I  reatise  of  Human  Nature.  2 
vols.  14X. 

James. — The  Will  to  Believe,  and 
other  Essays  in  Popular  Philosophy. 
By  William  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo. , ys.  6d. 
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Justinian.— The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian : Latin  Text,  chiefly  that  of 

Huschke,  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  Notes,  and  Summary.  By 
Thomas  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  8vo. , i8r. 

Kant  (Immanuel). 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  and 
Other  Works  on  the  Theory  of 
Ethics.  Translated  by T.  K.  Abbott, 
B.  D.  With  Memoir.  8vo. , 12 s.  6 d. 
Fundamental  Principles  of  the 
Metaphysic  of  Ethics.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.  Crown 
8vo. , 3.1. 

Introduction  to  Logic,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Mistaken  Subtilty 
of  the  Four  Figures.  Translated 
by  T.  K.  Abbott.  8vo.  , 6s. 

Kelly.— Government  or  Human 
Evolution.— Justice.  By  Edmund 
Kelly,  M.A. , F.  G.S.  Crown  8vo. , 
7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Killick. — Handbook  to  Mill’s  Sys- 
tem of  Logic.  By  Rev.  A.  H.  Kil- 
lick, M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 3.1.  6 d. 

Ladd  (George  Trumbull). 

A Theory  of  Reality:  an  Essay  in 
Metaphysical  System  upon  the  Basis 
of  Human  Cognitive  Experience. 
8vo  , i8r. 

Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo. , 21  s. 

Outlines  of  Descriptive  Psycho- 
logy : a Text-Book  of  Mental  Science 
for  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools. 

8V0.,  X2S. 

Outlines  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology. 8vo. , 12s. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  Crown  8vo., 
5r.  6 d. 

Lecky.— The  Map  of  Life  : Conduct 
and  Character.  By  William  Edward 
Hartpole  Lecky.  8vo. , 10s.  6 d. 

Lutoslawski. — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Plato’s  Logic.  With  an 
Account  of  Plato’s  Style  and  of  the 
Chronology  of  his  Writings.  By  Win- 
centy  Lutoslawski.  8vo. , 2ir. 

Max  Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Thought.  8vo., 

2ir. 

The  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philo- 
sophy. 8vo. , i8r. 


Mill.— Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
oftheHuman  Mind.  B)’JamesMill. 
2 vols.  8vo. , 28 s. 

Mill.  (John  Stuart). 

A System  of  Logic.  Cr.  8vo.,  3*.  67. 
On  Liberty.  Crown  8vo. , is.  4 d. 
Considerations  on  Representa- 
tive Government.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s. 
Utilitarianism.  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  8vo. , 16 s. 
Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 
and  Theism.  Three  Essays.  8vo.  ,5.1. 

Monck. — An  Introduction  to  Logic. 
By  William  Henry  S.  Monck,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. , $s. 

Romanes. — Mind  and  Motion  and 
Monism.  By  George  John  Romanes, 
LL.D. , F.  R.S.  Crown  8vo. , 4 s.  6 d. 

Stock. — Lectures  in  the  Lyceum  ; or, 
Aristotle’s  Ethics  for  English  Readers. 
Edited  by  St.  George  Stock.  Crown 
8vo. , ys.  6 d. 

Sully  (James). 

The  Human  Mind:  a Text-book  of 
Psychology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  21s. 
Outlines  of  Psychology.  Crown 
8vo. , 9 s. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook  of  Psy- 
chology. Crown  8vo. , 6.r.  67. 
Studies  of  Childhood.  8vo.,  ios.  6 d. 
Children’s  Ways  : being  Selections 
from  the  Author’s  ' Studies  of  Child- 
hood’.  With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 41.  6 d. 

Sutherland.  — The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct. 
By  Alexander  Sutherland,  M.A. 
2 vols.  8vo. , 28L 

Swinburne.— Picture  Logic:  an 

Attempt  to  Popularise  the  Science  of 
Reasoning.  By  Alfred  James  Swin- 
burne, M.A.'  With  23  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  67. 

Webb.— The  Veil  of  Isis  : a Series  of 
Essays  on  Idealism.  Bv  Thomas  E. 
Webb,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  8vo. , ior.  6.7. 

Weber.— History  of  Philosophy. 
By  Alfred  Weber,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  Translated  by 
Frank  Thilly,  Ph.D.  8vo.,  i6r. 
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Whately  (Archbishop). 

Bacon’s  Essays.  With  Annotations. 
8vo. , ioj.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Logic  Cr.  8vo. , 4 s.  6 d. 
Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Cr.  8vo., 

41.  6 d. 

Zeller  (Dr.  Edward). 

The  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Scep- 
tics. Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 15L 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Philosophy.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne  and  Evelyn  Abbott, 
M.A.,  LL.  D.  Crown  8vo.,  10 s.  6 d. 


Zeller  (Dr.  Edward) — continued. 

Plato  and  the  Older  Academy. 
Translated  by  Sarah  F.  Alleyne 
and  Alfred  Goodwin,  B.  A.  Crown 
8vo.,  18.5. 

Socrates  and  the  Socr  aticSchools. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Rf.ichel, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 10 s.  6 d. 

Aristotle  and  the  Earlier  Peri, 
patetics.  Translated  by  B.  F.  C 
Costelloe,  M.A.,  and  J.  H.  Muir^ 
head,  M.A.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo. , 24J. 


MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY. 

( Stonyhurst  Series.  J 


A Manual  of  Political  Economy. 
By  C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo. , 6s.  6 d. 

First  Principles  of  Knowledge.  By 
John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Crown  8vo. , sl 

General  Metaphysics.  ByJOHN  Rick- 
aby, S.J.  Crown  8vo. , 5J. 

Logic.  By  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  $s. 


Moral  Philosophy  (Ethics  and  Natu- 
ral Law).  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J. 
Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Natural  Theology.  By  Bernard 
Boedder,  S.J.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d. 


Psychology.  By  Michael  Maher, 
S.J.  Crown  8vo. , 6s.  6 d. 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &c. 


Davidson.— Leading  and  Important 
English  Words  : Explained  and  Ex- 
emplified. By  William  L.  David- 
son, M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.,  31.  6 d. 

Farrar. — Language  and  Languages. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D. , Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Graham.— English  Synonyms,  Classi- 
fied and  Explained  : with  Practical 

Exercises.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Fcap. 
8vo.,  6s. 


Max  Muller  (F.). 

The  Science  of  Language,  Founded 
on  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1861  and  1863.  2 vols. 

Crown  8vo.,  ior. 

Biographies  of  Words,  and  the 
Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo., 
5s- 

Roget. — Thesaurus  of  English 
Words  and  Phrases.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Ex- 
pression of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.D.,F.R.S.  With  full  Index.  Crown 
8vo. , iof.  6 d. 

Whately.— English  Synonyms.  By 
E.  Iane  Whately.  Fcap.  8vo.,  35. 
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Ashley. — English  Economic  History 
and  Theory.  By  W.  J.  Ashley,  M.A. 
Cr.  8vo.,  Part  I.,  5 r.  Part  II.,  ior.  6d. 

Bagehot.— Economic  Studies.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  Cr.  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Brassey.— Papers  and  Addresses  on 
Wore  and  Wages.  By  Lord  Brassey. 
Edited  byj.  Potter,  and  with  Intro- 
duction by  George  Howell,  Crown 
8 vo. , 5 r. 

Channing. — The  Truth  about  Agri- 
cultural Depression  : An  Economic 
Study  of  the  Evidence  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  By  Francis  Allston 
Channing,  M.P. , one  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Devas. — A Manual  oe  Political 
Economy.  By  C.  S.  Df.vas,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. , 6r.  6d.  ( Manuals  of  Catho- 
lic Philosophy.) 

Jordan.— The  Standard  of  Value. 
By  William  Leighton  Jordan. 
Crown  8vo. , 6r. 

Leslie.— Essays  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Hon. 
LL.D.  Dubl.  8vo.,  10 s.  6d. 

Maeleod  (Henry  Dunning). 
Economics  for  Beginners.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s. 

The  Elements  of  Economics.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo. , 3L  6 d.  each. 
Bimetalism.  8vo.,  5L  net. 

The  Elements  of  Banking.  Crown 
8vo. , 3L  6d. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing. Vol.  I.  8vo. , 12s.  Vol.  II.  1 4.1. 


Maeleod  (Henry  Dunning)— cont. 
The  Theory  of  Credit.  8vo.  In 
1 Vol.,  30s.  net  ; or  separately,  Vol. 
I.  tor.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  10r.net. 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.,  ior.  net. 

Mill  .—Political  Economy.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

Popular  Edition.  Crown  8vo.,  3 s6,l. 
Library  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo. , 30L 
Mulhall.— Industries  and  Wealth 
of  Nations.  By  Michael  G.  Mul- 
hall, F.S.S.  With  32  Diagrams.  Cr. 
8vo.,  8s.  6 d. 

Stephens.— Higher  Life  for  Work- 
ing People  : its  Hindrances  Discussed. 
An  attempt  to  solve  some  pressing  Social 
Problems,  without  injustice  to  Capital 
or  Labour.  By  W.  Walker  Stephens. 
Crown  8 vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Symes.— Political  Economy.  With 
a Supplementary  Chapter  on  Socialism. 
By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 
Toynbee.— Lectures  on  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  18th 
Century  in  England.  By  Arnold 
Toynbee.  With  a Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D. 
8vo. , 1 or.  6 d. 

Webb  (Sidney  and  Beatrice). 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
With  Map  and  full  Bibliography  of 
the  Subject.  8vo.,  i8r. 

Industrial  Democracy:  a Study  in 
Trade  Unionism.  2 vols.  8vo.  ,25r.  net. 
Problems  of  Modern  Industry : 
Essays.  8vo. , 7 r.  6d. 

Wright.  — Outline  of  Practical 
Sociology.  With  Special  Reference  to 
American  Conditions.  By  Carroll  D. 
Wrighi',  LL.D  With  12  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  Crown  3vo.,  gs. 


Evolution,  Anthropology,  &c. 


Clodd  (Edward). 

The  Story  of  Creation  : a Plain  Ac- 
count of  Evolution.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 3r.  6 </. 

A Primer  of  Evolution  : being  a 
Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  ‘The 
Story  of  Creation’.  With  Illus- 
trations. Fcp.  8vo. , ir.  6 d. 


Lang  (Andrew). 

Custom  and  Myth  : Studies  of  Early 
Usage  and  Belief.  With  15  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 3L  6,1. 

Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.  2 
vols.  Crown  8vo. , ys. 

Modern  Mythology  : a Reply  to 
Professor  Max  Miiller.  8vo.,  9 r. 
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Evolution,  Anthropology,  Sic.—cofitinued. 


Lubbock.— The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion and  ihe  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man.  By  Sir  J.  I.urbock,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
(Lord  Avebury).  With  5 Plates  and 
20  Illustrations.  8vo. , i8r. 

Romanes  (George  John). 

Darwin,  and  After  Darwin  : an  Ex- 
position of  the  Darwinian  Theory, 
and  a Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 

Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory. 
With  Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 101.  6d. 


Romanes  (George  John )— continued. 
Part  II.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions: Heredity  and  Utility.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  and  5 Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo. , ior.  6d. 

Part  III.  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions : Isolation  and  Physiological 
Selection.  Crown  8vo. , 54. 

An  Examination  of  Weismannism. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Essays.  Edited  by  C.  Lloyd 
Morgan,  Principal  of  University 
College.  Bristol.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 


Classical  Literature,  Translations.  &c. 


Abbott.— Hellenica.  A Collection  of 
Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by 
Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A. , LL.D.  Crown 
8 vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Aeschylus.— Eumenides  of  ^Eschy- 
lus.  With  Metrical  English  Translation. 
By  J.  F.  Davies.  8vo. , 7 s. 

Aristophanes.— The  Acharnians  of 
Aristophanes,  translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Cr.  8vo.,  is. 

Aristotle.— Youth  and  Old  Age, 
Life  and  Death,  and  Respiration. 
Translated,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D. 
8vo. , ys.  6 d. 

Becker  (W.  A.).  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  B.  D. 

Gallus  : or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the  Time 
of  Augustus.  With  Notes  and  Ex- 
cursuses. With  26  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

Charicles  : or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses.  With 
26  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Butler.  — The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  and  when  She 
wrote,  who  She  w'as,  the  Use  She 

MADE  OF  THE  ILIAD,  AND  HOW  THE 

Poem  grew  under  her  hands.  By 
Samuel  Butler.  Author  of  ‘ Ere.whon,’ 
&c.  With  14  Illustrations  and  4 Maps. 
8vo. , 1 or.  6 d. 


Campbell. — Religion  in  Greek  Li- 
terature. By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Camp- 
bell, M.A. , LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Greek,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
8vo. , 151. 

Cicero.— Cicero’s  Correspondence. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  in. 
8vo. , each  12J.  Vol.  IV.,  ter.  Vol. 
V.,  144.  Vol.  VI.,  12s. 

Hime.— Lucian,  the  Syrian  Satir- 
ist. By  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  W.  L. 
Hime,  (late)  Royal  Artillery.  8vo. , 
Sr.  net. 

Contents.— 1.  Life  of  Lucian— 2.  Classifi- 
cation of  Lucian's  Works— 3.  The  Limits  of 
Satire — 4.  Lucian's  Philosophy  and  Ke.igion 
— 5 Characteristics.  Appendix:  Lucians 

Knowledge  of  Latin. 

Homer. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Rendered 
into  English  Prose  for  the  use  of 
those  that  cannot  read  the  original. 
By  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of 
1 Erewhon,’  etc.  Crown  8vo. , ys.  6 d. 

The  Odyssf.y  of  Homer.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  8vo.,  6r. 

Horace.— The  Works  of  Horace, 
rendered  into  English  Prose.  With 
Life,  Introduction,  and  Notes.  By 
William  Coutts,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. , 
5f.  net. 
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Lang.— Homer  and  the  Epic.  By 
Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo. , 9 s.  net. 

Lucan.— The  Pharsalia  of  Lucan. 
Translated  into  Blank  Verse.  By 
Sir  Edward  Ridley.  8vo. , 14X 

Mackail.— Select  Epigrams  from 
the  Greek  Anthology.  By  J.  W. 
Mackail.  Edited  with  a Revised  Text, 
Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes. 
8vo. , i6l 


Rich. — A Dictionary  of  Roman  and 
Greek  Antiquities.  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  With  2000  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s.  net. 

Sophocles. — Translated  into  English 
Verse.  By  Robert  Whitelaw,  M.  A. , 
Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Cr. 
8vo. , 8r.  6 d. 

Tyrrell.— Dublin  Translations  into 
Greek  and  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by 
R.  Y.  Tyrrell.  8vo.  , 6s. 


Virgil. 

The  HLneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  John  Coning- 
TON.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Coning- 
TON.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

The  AEneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  By  William  Morris. 
Crown  Svo. , 6r. 

The  Asneid  of  Virgil, freely  translated 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  W.  J. 
Thornhill.  Crown  8vo. , 6s.  net. 

The  AEneid  of  Virgil.  Translated 
into  English  Verse  by  James 
Rhoades. 

Books  I.-  VI.  Crown  8vo. , 5 s. 

Books  VII. -XII.  Crown  8vo.,  5J. 

The  Eclogues  and  Georgics  of 
Virgil.  Translated  into  English 
Prose  by  J.  W.  Mackail,  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  i6mo.,  5*. 

Wilkins. — The  Growth  of  the 
Homeric  Poems.  By  G.  Wilkins. 
8 v o. , 6.r. 


Poetry  and 

Armstrong  (G.  F.  Savage). 

Poems  : Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 6s. 

King  Saul.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I.)  Fcp.  8vo. , 55. 

King  David.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 

King  Solomon.  (The  Tragedy  of 
Israel,  Part  III.)  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 
Ugone:  a Tragedy.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 

A Garland  from  Greece:  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Stories  of  Wicklow:  Poems.  Fcp. 
8 vo. , 7 r.  6d. 

Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth:  a 
Satire.  Fcp.  Svo. , 4s. 

One  in  the  Infinite:  a Poem.  Cr. 
8 vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

Armstrong.— The  Poetical  Works 
ok  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  5 s. 


the  Drama. 

Arnold.— The  Light  of  the  World  : 
or,  the  Great  Consummation.  By  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions after  Holman  Hunt.  Crown 
8vo.,  6s. 

Barraud.— The  Lay  of  the  Knights. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Barraud,  S.J., 
Author  of  ‘ St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  other  Poems  ’.  Crown  8vo. , 4J. 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hugh). 

Chamber  Comedies  : a Collection  of 
Plays  and  Monologues  for  the  Draw- 
ing Room.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays,  and  Howto  Act 
Them.  With  91  Diagrams  and  52 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. , 3J.  6 d. 

Coleridge.— Selections  from.  With 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  With 
18  Illustrations  by  Patten  Wilson. 
Crown  8vo. , 31.  6d. 
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Goethe.— The  First  Part  of  the 
Tragedy  of  Faust  in  English.  By 
Thos.  E.  Webb,  LL.  D.,  sometime 
Fellow  of  Trinitv  College  ; Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  etc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
with  The  Death  of  Faust,  from  the 
Second  Part.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Gore-Booth.— Poems.  By  Eva  Gore- 
Booth.  Fcp.  8vo.,  55. 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  Crown  8vo. , 7 s.  6d. 
Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Selected 
from  the  Writings  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
Fcp.  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d.  cloth  plain,  3X. 
cloth  gilt. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  Fcp.  8vo., 

2 s.  6d.  net. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  With  100  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Layard  and  Corder.  — Songs  in 
Many  Moods.  By  Nina  F.  Layard  ; 
The  Wandering  Albatross,  &c.  By 
Annie  Corder.  In  one  volume. 
Crown  8vo. , 55. 

Lecky.— Poems.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky.  Fcp.  8vo.,  51. 

Lytton  (The  Earl  of)  (Owen 
Meredith). 

The  Wanderer.  Cr.  8vo. , iol  6 d. 
Lucile.  Crown  8vo.,  lor.  6d. 
Selected  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.,  ior.  6 d. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 

WITH  ‘ IVRY,’  AND  ‘ THE  ARMADA  ’.  By 

Lord  Macaulay. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to. , 
iox.  6 d. 

Bijou  Edition. 

i8mo. , 2 s.  6d.,  gilt  top. 

Popular  Edition. 

Fcp.  4to. , 6 d.  sewed,  ix.  cloth. 
Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Crown 
8vo. , 3f.  6 d. 

Annotated  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. , i.r. 

sewed,  ix.  6 d.  cloth. 


MacDonald  (George,  LL.D.). 

A Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 
the  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul:  Poems. 
i8mo. , 6s. 

Rampolli  : Growths  from  a Long- 
Planted  Root;  being  Translations, 
new  and  old  (mainly  in  verse),  chiefly 
from  the  German ; along  with  ' A 
Year’s  Diary  of  an  Old  Soul '.  Crow  n 
8vo. , 6x. 

Moffat.— Crickety  Cricket:  Rhymes 
and  Parodies.  By  Douglas  Moffat. 
With  Frontispiece  by  the  late  Sir  Fran  k 
Lockwood,  and  53  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo. , 2X.  6 d. 

Moon. -Poems  of  Love  and  Home, 
etc.  By  George  Washington  Moon, 
Hon.  F. R.S. L.,  Author  of  ' Elijah,’  etc. 
i6mo. , as.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

Poetical  Works— Library  Edition. 
The  Earthly  Paradise.  4 vols. 

Crown  8vo. , 5 s.  net  each. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason. 

Crown  8vo. , 5*.  net. 

The  Defence  of  Guenevere,  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo. , 5 s.  net. 
The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung, 
and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs.  Crown 
8vo. , 5X.  net. 

Poems  by  the  Way,  and  Love  is 
Enough.  Crown  8vo. , 5X.  net. 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  Crown  8vo. , 51.  net. 
The  ALneids  of  Virgil.  Done  into 
English  Verse.  Crown  8vo  , 51-.  net. 
The  Tale  of  Bf.owui.f,  sometime 
King  of  the  Folk  of  the  Wedkr- 
geats.  Translated  by  William 
Morris  and  A.  J.  Wyatt.  Crown 
8 vo.,  5.L  net. 

Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also  be 
had  in  the  following  Editions  : — 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 

Popular  Edition.  5 vols.  umo. , 
25 s.  ; or  5-T.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten  Parts,  251.  ; or  as.  6 d. 

each,  sold  separately. 

Cheap  Edition,  in  x vol.  Cr.  8vo. , 6s.  net. 
Poems  BY  the  Way.  Square  crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

***  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  Prose 
Works,  see  pp.  22  and  31. 
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Nesbit. — Lays  and  Legends.  By  E. 
Nesbit  (Mrs.  Hubert  Bland).  First 
Series.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d.  Second 
Series,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. , 5J. 

Riley  (James  Whitcomb). 

Old  Fashioned  Rosf.s  : Poems. 

121110.,  5.L 

The  Golden  Year.  From  the  Verse 
and  Prose  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  Compiled  by  Clara  E. 
Laughlin.  Fcp.  8vo. , 5L 

Romanes. — A Selection  from  the 
Poems  of  George  John  Romanes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.S.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  T.  Herbert  Warren, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Crown  8vo. , 4 c 6 d. 

Russell.— Sonnets  on  the  Sonnet  : 
an  Anthology.  Compiled  bv  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Russell,  S.J.  Crown  8vo., 
3s-  6rf. 

Samuels.  — Shadows,  and  other 
Poems.  By  E.  Samuels.  With  7 
Illustrations  by  W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. , 3.C  6 d. 


Shakespeare. — Bowdler’s  Family 
Shakespeare.  With  36  Woodcuts. 
1 vol.  8vo. , 14 s.  Or  in  6 vols.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 21  s. 

Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  Recon- 
sidered, and  in  part  Rearranged,  with 
Introductory  Chapters  and  a Re- 
print of  the  Original  1609  Edition. 
By  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of 
' Erewhon  ’.  8vo. , ror.  6 d. 

The  Shakespeare  Birthday  Book. 
By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.  32mo.,  it.  6 d. 

Wagner. — The  Nibelungen  Ring. 
Done  into  English  Verse  by  Reginald 
Rankin,  B.  A. , of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Vol.  I.  Rhine  Gold 
and  Valkyrie.  Fcp.  8vo. , 4X.  6d. 

Wordsworth.  — Selected  Poems. 
By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  of  Rvdal  Mount. 
With  16  Illustrations  and  numerous 
Initial  Letters.  By  Alfred  Parsons, 
A.  R.A.  Crown  8vo. , gilt  edges,  31.  6 d. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge. — A 

Description  of  the  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  Manuscripts  in  the 
Possession  of  Mr.  T.  Norton  Long- 
man. Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Hale 
White.  With  3 Facsimile  Reproduc- 
tions. 4to.,  1 or.  6 d. 


Fiction,  Humour,  &c. 


Anstey. — Voces  Populi.  Reprinted 
from  ' Punch  ’.  By  F.  Anstey,  Author 
of  ‘ Vice  Versft '.  First  Series.  With 
20  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge. Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Beaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels  and  Tales.  Complete  in  n 


vols.  Crown  8vo. 
Vivian  Grey. 
TheYouiigDuke,&c. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
Contarini  Fleming, 
&c. 

Tnncred. 


ir.  6 d.  each. 

Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby. 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


Birt. — Castle  Czvargas  : a Romance. 
Being  a Plain  Story  of  the  Romantic 
Adventures  of  Two  Brothers,  Told  by 
the  Younger  of  Them.  Edited  by 
Archibald  Birt.  Crown  8vo. , 6 s. 


‘Chola.’ — A New  Divini  ty,  and 
other  Stories  of  Hindu  Life.  By 
‘ Chola  ’.  Crown  8vo. , 2 r.  6 d. 


Churchill  — Savrola  : a Tale  of  the 
Revolution  in  Laurania.  By  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Diderot. — Rameau’s  Nephew:  a 

Translation  from  Diderot's  Autographic 
Text.  By  Sylvia  Margaret  Hill. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  6d. 

Dougall.—  Beggars  All.  By  L. 
DoUGALL.  Crown  8vo.,  3*.  6d. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan). 

Micah  Clarke  : a Tale  of  Monmouth's 
Rebellion.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  31.  6 d. 

The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  and 
other  Tales.  Cr.  8vo. , 3.L  6d. 

The  Refugees:  a Tale  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. With  25  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 3-t.  6d. 

The  Stark-Munro  Letters.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3.1.  6 d. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &c. — continued. 


.Farrar  (F.  W. , Dean  of  Canterbury). 
Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes  in 
the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s.  net. 

Gathering  Clouds  : a Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s.  net. 

Fowler  (Edith  H.). 

The  Young  Pretenders.  A Story  of 
Child  Life.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bart.  Cr. 
8 vo.,  6s. 

The  Professor’s  Children.  With 
24  Illustrations  by  Ethel  Kate 
Burgess.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Francis.— Yeoman  Fleetwood.  By 

M.  E.  Francis,  Author  of  ‘ In  a North- 
country  Village,’  etc.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Froude. -The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy  : an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  By  James  A.  Froude.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3.?.  6.Y. 

Gurdon.— Memories  and  Fancies  : 
Suffolk  Tales  and  other  Stories  ; Fairy 
Legends  ; Poems  ; Miscellaneous  Arti- 
cles.  By  the  late  Lady  Camilla 
Gurdon,  Author  of  ‘Suffolk  Folk- 
Lore  ’.  Crown  8vo. , 5 s. 

Haggard  (H.  Rider). 

Black  Heart  and  White  Heart, 
and  OTHER  Stories.  With  33  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Swallow  : a Tale  of  the  Great  Trek. 

With  8 Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Dr.  Therne.  Crown  8vo. , 3.1.  6d. 
Heart  of  the  World.  With  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3.1.  6d. 
Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.  With  16 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. . 3.1.  6 d. 

Montezuma’s  Daughter.  With  24 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6d. 

She.  With  32  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 
3 s-  6d. 

Allan  Quatermain.  With  31  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo. , 3J.  6d. 

Maiwa’s  Revenge.  Crown  8vo.,  ir.  6d. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider)— continued. 

Colonel  Quaritch,  V.C.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo. , 
3.1.  6 d. 

Cleopatra.  With  29  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

Beatrice.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Vignette.  Crown  8vo.,  3L  6 d. 

Eric  Brigiiteyes.  With  51  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

Nada  the  Lily.  With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Cr.  8vo. , 3.S.  6 d. 

Allan's  Wife.  With  34  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  61/. 

The  Witch’s  Head.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3^.  6 d. 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8 vo.,  3.1.  6 d. 

Dawn.  With  16  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  3r.  6 d. 

Haggard  and  Lang. — The  World’s 
Desire.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard  and 
Andrew  Lang.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  6d. 

Harte.— In  the  Carquinez  Woods. 
By  Bret  Harte.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6 d 

Hope.— The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  3.1.  6 d. 

Jerome. — Sketches  in  Lavender  : 
Blue  and  Green.  By  Jerome  K. 
Jerome.  Crown  8vo. , 3J.  6 d. 

Joyce. — Old  Celtic  Romances. 
Twelve  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gaelic.  By  P.  W.  Joyce, 
LL.  D.  Crown  8vo. , 3.1 . 6 d. 

Lang.— A Monk  of  Fife:  a Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  With  13  Illustrations  by  Selwyn 
Image.  Crown  8vo. , 3*.  6 d. 

Levett- Yeats  (S.). 

The  Chevalier  d’Auriac.  Crown 
8vo. , 3,1'.  6 d. 

The  Heart  of  Denise,  and  other 
Tales.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 
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Lyall  (Edna). 

The  Autobiography  of  a Slander. 

Fep.  8vo.,  15.  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  Lancelot  Speed.  Cr. 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Truth. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  sewed  ; 15.  6 d.  cloth. 
Doreen.  The  Story  of  a Singer.  Cr. 

8vo. , 6s. 

Wayfaring  Men.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
Hope  ti-ie  Hermit  : a Romance  of 
Borrowdale.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Mason  and  Lang.— Parson  Kelly. 
By  A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Andrew 
Lang.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 


Max  Muller.  — Deutsche  Liebe 
(German  Love)  : Fragments  from  the 
Papers  of  an  Alien.  Collected  bv  F. 
Max  Muller.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  G.  A.  M.  Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 

The  Gladiators.  Holmby  House. 


The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen’s  Maries. 


Cr.  8vo. , ir.  6 d.  each. 


Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Merriman.— Flotsam  : a Story  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman. Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

Morris  (William). 

I he  Sundering  Flood.  Crown  8vo., 
7 s.  6 d. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles. 
Crown  8 vo.,  7s.  6 d. 

The  Well  at  the  World’s  End.  2 
vols.,  8vo. , 28.1. 

TheStory  of  the  Glittering  Plain  , 
which  has  been  also  called  The  Land  I 
of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  of : 
the  Undying.  Square  post  8vo. , 55.  1 
net. 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains, 
wherein  is  told  somewhat  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Men  of  Burgdale,  their  Friends,  \ 
their  Neighbours,  their  Foemen,  and 
their  Feliows-in-Arms.  Written  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  Square  crown 
8vo. , 85. 

A Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Wolf- 
ings,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  the 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Square  crown  8vo. , 6s. 


Morris  (William)  — conlinued. 

A Dream  of  John  Ball,  and  a 
King’s  Lesson,  nmo.,  15.  6 d. 

News  from  Nowhere  ; or,  An  Epoch 
of  Rest.  Being  some  Chapters  from 
an  Utopian  Romance.  Post  8vo. , 15. 
6 d. 

The  Story  of  Grettir  the  Strong. 
Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by 
EirIkr  Magnusson  and  William 
Morris.  Crown  8vo. , 55.  net. 

***  For  Mr.  William  Morris’s  Poetical 
Works,  see  p.  19. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 

Loss  and  Gain  : The  Story  of  a Con 
vert.  Crowm  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6s.  ; Popular  Edition,  3,5.  6 d. 

Callista  : A Tale  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury. Crown  8vo.  Cabinet  Edition, 
6s.  ; Popular  Edition,  31-.  6 d. 

Phillipps-Wolley. — Snap  : a Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  Phil- 
LIPPS-Wolley.  With  13  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  31.  6 d. 

Raymond  (Walter). 

Two  Men  o'  Mendip.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
No  Soul  Above  Money.  Cr.  8vo.,6r. 

Reader.— Priestess  and  Queen  : a 
Tale  of  the  White  Race  of  Mexico ; 
being  the  Adventures  of  Ignigene  and 
her  Twenty-six  Fair  Maidens.  By 

Emily  E.  Reader.  Illustrated  by 
Emily  K.  Reader.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Sewell  (Elizabeth  M.). 

A Glimpse  of  the  World.  ! Amy  Herbert. 

Laneton  Parsonage.  ! Cleve  Hall. 

Margaret  Percival.  ! Gertrude. 

Katharine  Ashton.  ! Home  Life. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter.  j After  Life. 

The  Experience  of  Life.  I Ursula.  Ivors. 
Cr.  8vo.,  15.  6d.  each,  cloth  plain.  25.  6d. 
each,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

Somerville  and  Ross. -Some  Ex- 
periences of  an  Irish  R.M.  By 

E.  CE.  Somerville  and  Martin  Ross. 
With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE.  Somer- 
ville. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Stebbing.— Probable  Talks.  Edited 
by  William  Stebbing.  Crown  Svo., 
45.  6 d. 
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Fiction,  Humour,  &c  —continued. 


Stevenson  (Robert  Louis). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is. 
sewed,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  Other  Fables. 
Crown  8vo. , 31'.  6 d. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.-  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Fanny  Van  de 
Grift  Stevenson.  Crown  8vo., 
3.1.  6 d. 

The  Wrong  Box.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Suttner.  — Lay  Down  Your  Arms 
{Die  Waffen  Nieder)  : The  Autobio- 
graphy of  Martha  von  Tilling.  By 
Bertha  von  Suttner.  Translated 
by  T.  Holmes.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Taylor.  — Early  Italian  Love- 
Stories.  Taken  from  the  Originals  by 
Una  Taylor.  With  13  Illustrations  by 
Henry  J.  Ford.  Crown  4to. , 15A  net. 

Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Barchester  Towers.  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 

Walford  (L.  B.). 

I he  Intruders.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Leddy  Marget.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6 d. 
Iva  Kildare:  a Matrimonial  Problem. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Mr.  Smith  : a Part  of  his  Life.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

The  Baby’s  Grandmother.  Crown 
8vo.,  2 s.  6d. 


Walford  (L.  B.).  — continued. 

Cousins.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

Troublesome  Daughters.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

Pauline.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Dick  Netherby.  Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  History  of  a Week.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6d. 

A Stiff-necked  Generation.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  61 i. 

Nan,  and  other  Stories.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Thf.  Mischief  of  Monica.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

The  One  Good  Guest.  Cr.  8vo. , 2 s.  6d. 

' Ploughed,’  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

The  Matchmaker.  Cr.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d. 

Ward.— One  Poor  Scruple.  By  Mrs. 

Wilfrid  Ward.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 

Sophia.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 

The  House  of  the  Wolf.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo., 
js.  6 d. 

A Gentleman  of  France.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo., 
6s. 

The  Red  Cockade.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Shrewsbury.  With  24  Illustrations  by 
Claude  A.  Shkpperson.  Crown 
8vo. , 6a 


Popular  Scienoe  (Natural  History,  &o.). 


Beddard.  — The  Structure  and 
Classification  of  Birds.  By  Frank 
E Beddard,  M.A.,  F. R.S.,  Prosector 
and  Vice-Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  With  252  Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. , 2 is.  net. 

Butler. — Our  Household  Insects.  ! 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found 
in  Dwelling-Houses.  By  Edward 
A.  Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 
With  113  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo. , 
3L  6 d. 


’urneaux  (W.). 

The  Outdoor  World;  or,  The  Young 
Collector’s  Handbook.  With  18 
Plates  (16  of  which  are  coloured) 
and  549  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Crown  8vo. , 6a  net. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 
With  12  coloured  Plates  and  241 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo., 
6r.  net. 

Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams.  With 
8 coloured  Plates  and  331  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s.  net. 
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Popular  Science  (Natural  History,  &c.)— continued. 


Hartwig  (Dr.  George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts. 
8vo.,  7 s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 Plates 
and  172  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  ys.  net. 
The  Polar  World.  With  3 Maps,  8 
Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.  8vo. , ys.  net. 
The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3Mapsand8o Woodcuts.  8vo.,7l  net. 
Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.  With 
19  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 
Wonders  of  the  Tropical  Forests. 

With  40  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , is. 
Workers  under  the  Ground.  With 

29  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  is. 
Marvels  over  our  Heads.  With  29 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , is. 

Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.  With 
75  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , is.  6d. 
Denizens  of  the  Deep.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.  With 

30  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Wild  Animals  of  the  Tropics. 

With  66  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 
3r.  6 d. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  By  Hermann 
von  Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo. , 3.?.  6 d.  each. 

Hudson  (W.  H.). 

Nature  in  Downland.  With  12 
Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  the 
Text  by  A.  D.  McCormick.  8vo. , 
ror.  6 d.  net. 

British  Birds.  With  a Chapter  on 
Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank 
E.  Beddard,  F.  R.S.  With  16  Plates 
(8  of  which  are  Coloured),  and  over 
100  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s.  net. 

Birds  in  London.  With  17  Plates 
and  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  by 
Bryan  Hook,  A.  D.  McCormick, 
and  from  Photographs  from  Nature, 
by  R.  B.  Lodge.  8vo.,  125. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours. 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Vol.  I.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.)— continued. 
Rough  Ways  made  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
Crown  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T.  Fos- 
ter and  E.  Clodd.  Cr.  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 
Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc- 
tor, E.  Clodd,  A.  Wilson,  T. 
Foster,  and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3L  6 d. 

%*  For  Mr.  Proctor’s  other  books  see 
pp.  12  and  28,  and  Messrs.  Longmans 
Co.  's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Works. 

Stanley.— A Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.  D.,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  160 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 3L  6d. 

Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.). 

Homes  without  Hands  : a Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
classed  according  to  the  Principle  of 
Construction.  With  140  Illustrations. 
8vo. , ys.  net. 

Insects  at  Home  : a Popular  Account 
of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With 
700  Illustrations.  8vo.,  ys.  net. 

Out  of  Doors  ; a Selection  of  Origi- 
nal Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  n Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3L  6d. 

Strange  Dwellings  : a Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  ‘ Homes  without 
Hands’.  With  60  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo. , 3.5.  6d. 

Petland  Revisited.  With  33  Illus- 
trations. Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  With  32 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , y.  6 d. 
Wonderful  Nests.  With  30  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo. , 3$.  6d. 

Homes  under  the  Ground.  With 

28  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 3L  6d. 
Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  With 

29  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 3*.  6d. 
Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible. 

With  23  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 3*.  6 d. 
The  Branch  Builders.  With  28 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , is.  6d. 
Social  Habitations  and  Parasitic 
Nests.  With  18  Illus.  Cr.  8vo.,  is. 
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Works  of  Reference. 


Gwilt.— An  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture. By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A. 
With  1700  Engravings.  Revised  ( i838), 
with  Alterations  and  Considerable  Addi- 
tions by  Wyatt  Papworth.  8vo. 
21  s.  net. 

Maunder  (Samuel). 

Biographical  Treasury.  With  Sup- 
plement brought  down  to  1889.  By 
Rev.  James  Wood.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 
Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp 
8vo. , 6.t. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge. By  the  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A. 
With  5 Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 

Treasury  of  Knowledge  and 
Library  of  Reference.  Fcp.  8vo., 
6s. 

Historical  Treasury  : Fcp.  8vo. , 6s. 


Maunder  (Samuel) — continued. 
Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  6.r. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany.  Edited 
by  J.  Lindley,  F.  R.S.,  and  T. 
Moore,  F.  L.S.  With  274  Wood- 
cuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  2 vols. 
Fcp.  8vo. , 12 s. 

Roget. -Ti  1 esaurus  of  English' Words 
and  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composi- 
tion. By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D., 
F.  R.  S.  Recomposed  throughout,  en- 
larged and  improved,  partly  from  the 
Author’s  Notes  and  with  a full  Index, 
by  the  Author’s  Son,  John  Lewis 
Roget  Crown  8vo. , ior.  6d. 

Willicli.— Popular  Tables  forgiving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty, the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By 
Charles  M.  Willich.  Edited  by  H. 
Bence  Jones.  Crown  8vo. , ior.  6 d. 


Children’s  Books. 


Buckland. — Two  Little  Runaways. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  Louis 

Desnoyers.  By  James  Buckland. 

With  no  Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin. 

Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Crake  (Rev.  A.  D.). 

Edwy  the  Fair  ; or,  the  First  Chro- 
nicleoLEscendune.  Crown 8vo.,2s.6d. 

Alfgarthe  Dane:  or, the  Second  Chro- 
nicle of  Tiscendune.  Cr.  8vo. , 2s.  6d. 

The  Rival  Heirs:  being  the  Third 
and  Last  Chronicle  of  Aiscendune. 
Crown  8vo.,  2 s.  6c i. 

The  House  of  Walderne.  A Tale 
of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the 
Days  of  the  Barons’  Wars.  Crown 
8vo. , 2 s.  6d. 

Brian  Fitz-Count.  A Story  of  Wal- 
lingford Castle  and  Dorchester  Abbey. 
Crown  8vo.,  2 r.  6 d. 

Henty  (G.  A.).— Edited  by. 

Yule  Logs:  A Story-Book  for  Boys. 
By  various  Authors.  With  61  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Yule  Tide  Yarns:  A Story-Book  for 
Boys.  By  various  Authors.  With  45 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 


Lang  (Andrew)— Edited  by. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book.  With  138 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

The  Red  Fairy  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

The  Green  Fairy  Book.  With  99 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

The  Yellow  Fairy  Book.  With  104 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6r. 

The  Pink  Fairy  Book.  With  67 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6r. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6j\ 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  School 
Edition,  without  Illustrations.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 2s.  6 d. 

The  True  Story  Book.  With  66  ' 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6.r. 

The  Red  True  Story  Book.  With 
100  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

The  Animal  Story  Book.  With 
67  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 
With  65  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments. With  66  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 6s. 
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Children’s  Books — continued. 


Meade  (L.  T.). 

Daddy’s  Boy.  With  8 Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  3L  6 d. 

Deb  and  the  Duchess.  With  7 Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo.,  3J.  6 d. 

The  Beresford  Prize.  With  7 Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo. , 31-.  6 d. 

The  House  of  Surprises.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Praeger  (Rosamond). 

The  Adventures  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes  : Hector,  Honoria  and 
Alisander.  A Story  in  Pictures.  With 
24  Coloured  Plates  and  24  Outline 
Pictures.  Oblong  4to.,  3*.  6 d. 

The  Further  Doings  of  the  Three 
Bold  Babes.  With  24  Coloured 
Pictures  and  24  Outline  Pictures.  Ob- 
long 4to. , y.  6 d. 


Stevenson.— A Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fcp.  8vo. , 55. 

Upton  (Florence  K , and  Bertha). 
The  Adventures  of  Two  Dutch 
Dolls  and  a 1 Golliwogg’.  With 
31  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Oblong 
4to. , 6s. 

The  Golliwogg’s  Bicycle  Club. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4to. , 6s. 

The  Golliwogg  at  the  Seaside. 
With  31  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
Oblong  4 to. , 6s. 

The  Golliwogg  in  War.  With  31 
Coloured  Plates.  Oblong  4to. , 6s. 
The  Vege-Men's  Revenge.  With3t 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.  Oblong  4to.,  6s. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  8vo.  3*.  6 d.  each  Volume. 


Arnold’s  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lands. 

With  71  Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Biographical  Studies. 

3 l 6 d. 

Bagehot’s  ( W.)  Economic  Studies,  y.  6 d. 

Bagehot’s  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With 
Portrait.  3 vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 

Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  in 
Ceylon.  With  6 Illustrations.  y.  6 d. 
Baker’s  (Sir  S.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in 
Ceylon.  With  6 Illustrations.  3J.  6 d. 
Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Curious  Myths 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  3.1.  6d. 
Baring-Gould’s  (Rev.  S.)  Origin  and 
Development  of  Religious  Belief.  2 
vols.  3.L  6 d.  each. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Callus : or,  Roman 
Scenes  in  the  Time  of  Augustus.  With 
26  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Becker’s  (W.  A.)  Charicles : or,  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  With  26  Illustrations.  35.  6</. 
Bent’s  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ma- 
shonaland.  With  117  Illustrations. 
31.  6 d. 


Brassey’s  (Lady)  A Voyage  in  the*  Sun- 
beam ’.  With  66  Illustrations.  3^.  6d. 

Churchill’s  (W.  S.)  The  Story  of  the 
Malakand  Field  Force,  1807.  With  6 
Maps  and  Plans.  3J.  6 d. 

Clodd’s  (E.)  Story  of  Creation  : a Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  With  77  Illus- 
trations. 3J.  6 d. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Howson’s 
(Yery  Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  With  46  Illustrations.  31-.  6 d. 

Dougalt’s  (L.)  Beggars  All ; a N ovel.  3.c.6i/. 

Doyle’s  (A. Conan)  Micah  Clarke.  A Tale 
of  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  With  to 
Illustrations,  y.  6d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the 
Polestar,  and  other  Tales.  3*.  6d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Refugees  : A 
Tale  of  the  Huguenots.  With  25 
Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 

Doyle’s  (A.  Conan)  The  Stark  Munro 
Letters.  3.1.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  History  of  England, 

from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  12  vols. 
3r.  6 d.  each. 
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Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  English  In  Ireland. 

3 vols.  1 os.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon.  35.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Spanish  Story  of 
the  Armada, and  other  Essays.  34.  6 d. 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects.  4 vols.  y.  6d.  each. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  Oceana,  or  England 
and  Her  Colonies.  With  9 Illustra- 
tions. 3^.  6 d. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Council  of  Trent. 

3-c-  6 d. 

Fr«ode's  (J.  A.)  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Erasmus.  31.  6 d. 

Froude’s  (J.  A.f  Thomas  Carlyle:  a 
History  of  his  Life. 

1795-1835.  2 vols.  7s. 

1834-1881.  2 vols.  7 s. 

Froude's  ( J.  A.)  Caesar : a Sketch.  3*.  6 d. 
Froude’s  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy : an  Irish  Romance  of  the  Last 
Century.  y.  6 d. 

Gleig’s  (Rev.  G.  R.)  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  With  Portrait,  y.  6 d. 
Greville’s  (C.  C.  F.)  Journal  of  the 
Reigns  of  King  George  IV.,  King 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

8 vols.,  y.  6 d.  each. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  She : A History  of 
Adventure.  With  32  Illustrations. 

3J.  6J. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermain. 

With  20  illustrations,  y.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quaritch, 
V.C.  : a Tale  of  Country  Life.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  * y.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra.  With  29 
Illustrations.  35.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brlghteyes. 

With  51  Illustrations.  3*.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Vignette.  3*.  6d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Ailan’s  Wife.  With 
34  Illustrations.  y.  6d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Heart  of  the  World. 

With  15  Illustrations.  y.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Montezuma’s  Daugh- 
ter. With  25  Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  Witch’s  Head. 
With  16  Illustrations.  3^  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H,  R.)  Mr.  MeeBon’s  Will. 

With  16  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.  With 
23  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Dawn.  With  16  Illus- 
trations. y.  6d. 


Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist. 

With  16  Illustrations.  3.J.  6 d. 
Haggard’s  (H.  R.)  Joan  Haste.  With 
20  Illustrations,  y.  6 d. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang’s  (A.)  The 
World’s  Desire.  With  27  Illus.  3J.  6 d. 
Harte’s  (Bret)  In  the  Carquinez  Woods, 
and  other  Stories.  3*.  6 d. 
Helmholtz’s  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lec- 
tures on  Scientific  Subjects.  With  68 
Illustrations.  2 vols.  35.  6 d.  each. 
Hope’s  (Anthony)  The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra.  With  9 Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 
Hornung’s  (E.  W.)  The  Unbidden  Guest. 
y.  6 d. 

Howitt’s  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places.  With  80  Illustrations,  y.  6d. 
Jefferies’(R.)The  Story  of  My  Heart:  My 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait,  y.  6 d. 
Jefferies’  (R.)  Field  and  Hedgerow. 

With  Portrait,  y.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Red  Deer.  With  17  Illus- 
trations. 3J.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  Wood  Magic:  a Fable. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  bv 
E.  V.  B.  y.  6 d. 

Jefferies’  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field. 

With  Portrait  from  the  Rust  in  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  35.  6 d. 

Kaye  (Sir  J.)  and  Malleson’s  (Colonel) 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1817-8.  6 vols.  3J.  6 d.  each. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)The  Cruise  of  the  ‘ Alerte  ’ : 
the  Narrative  of  a Search  for  Treasure 
on  the  Desert  Island  of  Trinidad. 
With  2 Maps  and  23  Illustrations. 
y.  6 d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet : a Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in 
Kashmir,  Western  Tibet,  Baltistan, 
Gilgit.  With  a Map  and  54  Illustra- 
tions. y.  6 d. 

Knight’s  (E.  F.)  The  ‘Falcon’  on  the 
Baltic  : a Coasting  Voyage  from 
Hammersmith  to  Copenhagen  in  a 
Three-Ton  Yacht.  With  Map  and 
11  Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 

Kestlin’s  (J.)  Life  of  Luther.  With  62 
Illustrations  and  4 Facsimiles  of  MSS 
3-t.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.  With 
20  Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  Custom  and  Myth  : Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief,  y.  6d. 

Lang’B  (A.)  Cock  Lane  and  Common- 
Sense.  y.  6 d. 

Lang’s  (A.)  The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts,  y.  6 d. 
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The  Silver  Library — continued. 


Lang’s  (A.)  A Monk  of  Fife:  a Story  of 
the  Days  of  Joan  of  Arc.  With  13 
Illustrations.  31.  6 d. 

Lang's  (A.)  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion. 
2 vols.  7-T. 

Lees  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck’s  (W.J.)B.C. 
1887,  A Ramble  in  British  Columbia. 

With  Maps  and  75  Illustrations.  31.  6c l. 

Levett-Yeats’  ( S.)  The  Chevalier 
D’Auriac.  35  6 d. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Complete  Works. 

‘ Albany 1 Edition.  With  12  Portraits. 
12  vols.  y.  6 d.  each. 

Macaulay’s  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome,  etc.  With  Portrait  and 
4 Illustrations  to  the  ‘ Lays’,  y.  6 d. 
Macleod’s  (H.  D.)  Elements  of  Bank- 
ing. 3-r.  6 d. 

Marbot’s  (Baron  de)  Memoirs.  Trans- 
lated. 2 vols.  ys. 

Marshman’s  (J.  C.)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock.  31.  bd. 

Merivale’s  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  8 vols.  31.  6 d.  ea. 
Merriman’s  (H.  S.)  Flotsam  : a Tale  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  3-f.  bd. 

Mill’s  (J.  S.)  Political  Economy.  31.  bd. 
Mill’s  (J.  S.)  System  of  Logic.  3.1.  bd. 
Milner’s  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures:  the 
Chronicle  of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Gar- 
den. 3^.  bd. 

Nansen’s  (F.)  The  First  Crossing  of 
Greenland.  With  142  Illustrations 
and  a Map.  3J.  bd. 
Phillipps-Wolley’s  (C.)  Snap : a Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  With  13 
Illustrations.  3*.  bd. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us. 
31.  bd. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Expanse  of  Heaven. 

y.  bd. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Light  Science  for 
Leisure  Hours.  First  Series.  31.  bd. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  The  Moon.  35.  bd. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than 
Ours.  y.  bd. 


Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Our  Place  among  Infi- 
nities: a Series  of  Essays  contrasting 
our  Little  Abode  in  Space  and  Time 
with  the  Infinities  around  us.  31.  bd. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than 
Ours.  31.  bd. 

Proctor’s  (R,  A.)  Rough  Ways  made 
Smooth.  3*.  bd. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Pleasant  Ways  in 
Science.  35.  bd. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Myths  and  Marvels 
of  Astronomy.  3*.  bd. 

Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies,  y.bd. 
Proctor’s  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.  By 

R.  A.  Proctor,  Edward  Clodd, 
Andrew  Wilson,  Thomas  Foster, 
and  A.  C.  Ranyard.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 3-r.  bd. 

Rossetti’s  (Maria  F.)  A Shadow  of  Dante. 

3*.  bd. 

Smith’s  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the 
Carthaginians.  With  Maps,  Plans, 
&c.  3.!.  bd. 

Stanley’s  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of 
Birds.  With  160  Illustrations.  31.  bd. 
Stephen’s  (L.)  The  Playground  of 
Europe  (The  Alps).  With  4 Illustra- 
tions. 3-r.  bd. 

Stevenson's  (R.  L.)  The  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde;  with  other 

Fables.  31.  bd. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.)  and  Osbourne’s  (LI.) 

The  Wrong  Box.  y.  bd. 

Stevenson (Robt.  Louis)and  Stevenson’s 
(Fanny  van  de  Grift  (More  New  Arabiau 
Nights,. — The  Dynamiter,  y.  bd. 
Trevelyan’s  (SirG.  0.)  The  Early  History 
of  Charles  James  Fox.  31.  bd. 

Wey man’s  (Stanley  J.)  The  House  of 
the  Wolf:  a Romance.  31.  bd. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited. 

With  33  Illustrations.  3J.  bd. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings. 

With  60  Illustrations.  y.  bd. 

Wood’s  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Out  of  Doors.  With 
11  Illustrations.  31.  bd. 


Cookery,  Domestic 

Acton.— Modern  Cookery.  By  Eliza 
Acton.  With  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 4_f.  bd. 

Asliby. — Health  in  the  Nursery. 
By  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  the  Manchester  Children’s 
Hospital.  With  25  Illustrations.  Cr. 
8vo.,  31.  bd. 


Management,  &c. 

Buckton. — Comport  and  Cleanli- 
ness : The  Servant  and  Mistress 

Question.  By  Mrs.  Catherine  M. 
Buckton.  With  14  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  2r. 

Bull  (Thomas,  M.D.). 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during- 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  is.  bd. 
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Cookery,  Domestic  Management,  ton— continued. 

Bull  (THOMAS.  M.D. ) — continued. 

The  Maternal  Management  of 
Children  in  Health  andDisease. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  i.f.  6</. 


De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

Cakes  and  Confections  a la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IT  bd. 

Dogs:  a Manual  for  Amateurs.  Fcp. 

8 vo.,  u.  6d. 

Dressed  Game  and  Poultry  a la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , it.  6 d. 

Dressed  Vegetables  A la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  i.r.  6d. 

Drinks  A la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , ir.  6 d.  1 
Entrees  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , ir.  6 ,/. 
Floral  Decorations.  Fcp.Svo.  ,is.6d. 
Gardening  a la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. 
Part  I.  Vegetables,  is.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Fruits,  it  6 d. 

National  Viands  X i.a  Mode.  Fcp. 
8vo. , it  6 d. 

New-laid  Eggs.  Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6 d. 
Oysters  A la  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , ir.  6 d. 
Soups  and  Dressed  Fish  X la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo. , it  6d. 


De  Salis  (Mrs.) — continued. 

Savouries  ala  Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , it  6 d. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a la  Mode. 
Fcp.  8vo. , it  6 d. 

Sweets  and  Supper  Dishes  A la 
Mode.  Fcp.  8vo. , it  6 d. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes. Fcp.  8vo.,  it  6 d. 

Wrinkles  and  Notions  for  Every 
Household.  Or.  8vo.,  it  bd. 
Lear.— Maigre  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 

Sidney  Lear.  i6mo.,  2 s. 

Mann.— Manual  of  the  Principles 
of  Practical  Cookery.  By  E.  E. 
Mann.  Crown  8vo.,  it 
Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With 
Preface  by  Dr.  Pavy.  F’cp.  8vo.,  2 t 6 d. 
Walker.— A Book  for  Every  Woman. 
By  Jane  H.  Walker. 

Part  I.  The  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  out  of  Health.  Cr. 

8 vo. , 2 s.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Woman  in  Health  and  out 
of  Health.  Crown  8vo,  2 s.  6 d. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


Armstrong.— Essays  and  Sketches. 

By  Edmund  I Armstrong.  Fcp.Svo. ,51. 

Bagehot.— Literary  Studies.  By 

Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait. 

3 vols.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d.  each. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious  Myths  of 

the  Middle  Ages.  By  kev.  S. 

Baring-Gould.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Baynes.— Shakespeare  Studies,  and 

Other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 

Spencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D. 

With  a Biographical  Preface  by  Prof. 

Lewis  Campbell.  Crown  8vo. , ys.  6 d. 

Boyd  (A  K.  FI.)  (‘  A.K.H.B.’). 

Ami  see  MISCELLANEOUS  THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS,  p.  32. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Commonplace  Philosopher.  Crown 
8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country 
Parson.  Crown  8vo. , y.  6 d. 

East  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Crown  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 

Landscapes,  Churches  and  Mora- 
lities. Crown  8vo. , 3T  6 d. 

Leisure  FIours  in  Town.  Crown 
8vo. , 31.  bd. 

LessonsofMiddleAge.  Cr.8vo.,y.6a. 


Boyd  (A.  K.  H.)  (‘A.K.H.B.’)— 

continued. 

Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series.  Cr. 
8vo. , y.  bd.  each. 

Our  HomelyComedy:  andTragedy. 
Crown  8vo. , 31.  bd. 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson. 
Three  Series.  Cr.  8vo.,  y.  bd.  each. 
Butler  (Samuel). 

Erewhon.  Cr.  8vo.,  5^. 

The  Fair  Haven.  A Work  in  Defence 
of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord’s  Ministry.  Cr.  8vo. , ys.  bd. 
Life  and  Habit.  An  Essay  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr. 
8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

Evolution,  Old  and  New.  Cr.  8vo., 
10 s.  bd. 

Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont 
and  Canton  Ticino.  Illustrated. 
Pott  4to. , \os.bd. 

Luck,  or  Cunning,  as  the  Main 
Means  of  Organic  Modification? 
Cr.  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 

Ex  Voto.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo- 
Sesia.  Crown  8vo.,  tor.  bd. 
Selections  from  Works,  with  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes’  ‘Mental 
Evolution  in  Animals,’  and  a Psalm 
of  Montreal.  Crown  8vo.,  ys.  bd. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works  —continued. 


Butler  (Samuel)  —continued. 

The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey, 

WHERE  AND  WHEN  SHE  WROTE,  WHO 

She  was,  the  Use  She  made  of 
the  Iliad,  and  how  the  Poem 
grew  under  Her  hands.  With  14 
Illustrations.  8vo. , 10 s.  6 d. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Rendered  into 
English  Prose  for  the  use  of  those  who 
cannot  read  the  original.  Crown  8vo., 
7 s.  6d. 

Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.  Recon- 
sidered, and  in  part  Rearranged,  with 
Introductory  Chapters  and  a Reprint 
of  the  Original  1609  Edition.  8vo. 

Calder.— Accident  in  Factories  : its 
Distribution,  Causation,  Compensation, 
and  Prevention.  A Practical  Guide  to 
the  Law  and  to  the  Safe-Guarding,  Safe- 
Working,  and  Safe-Construction  of 
Factory  Machinery,  Plant, and  Premises. 
With  20  Tables  and  124  Illustrations. 
By  John  Calder.  Cr.  8vo. , 7s.  6 d.  net. 

CHARITIES  REGISTER,  THE  AN- 
NUAL, AND  DIGEST  : being  a 
Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or 
available  in  the  Metropolis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  London.  8vo. , 4 s. 

Comparetti.  — The  Traditional 
Poetry  of  the  Finns.  By  Domenico 
Comparetti.  Translated  by  Isabella 
M.  Anderton.  With  Introduction  by 
Andrew  Lang.  8vo. , 16s. 

Dickinson.— King  Arthur  in  Corn- 
wall. By  W.  Howship  Dickinson, 
M.D.  With  s Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo. , 4A  6 d. 

Evans.— The  Ancient  Stone  Imple- 
ments, Weapons,  and  Ornaments 
of  Great  Britain.  By  Sir  John 
Evans,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. , 

F.R.S.,  etc.  With  537  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo.,  28.1. 

Haggard.— A Farmers'  Year  : being 
his  Commonplace  Book  for  1898.  By 
H.  Rider  Haggard.  With  36  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Leon  Little.  Crown 
8vo. , 7-T.  6 d.  net. 

Hamlin.— A Text-Book  of  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture.  By  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  A.M.  With  229  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  7 s.  6 d. 

Haweis.— M usic  and  Morals.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  numerous  Illustrations, 
Facsimilesand  Diagrams.  Cr.8vo., 6r.net. 

Hodgson.  — Outcast  Essays  and 
Verse  Translations.  By  Shad- 
worth  H.  Hodgson,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo. , 8.r.  6d. 


Hoenig.— Inquiries  concerning  the 
Tactics  of  the  Future.  Fourth 
Edition,  1894,  of  the  ' Two  Brigades  ’. 
By  Fritz  Hoenig.  With  1 Sketch  in 
the  Text  and  5 Maps.  Translated  by 
Captain  H.  M.  Bower.  8vo. , 15 s.  net. 

Hullah.— The  History  of  Modern 
Music.  By  John  Hullah.  8vo.,  8r.  6d. 

Jefferies  (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedgerow.  With  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

The  Story  of  My  Heart  : my  Auto- 
biography. With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman.  Crown 
8 vo. , 3r.  6 d. 

Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 

The  Toilers  of  the  Field.  With 
Portrait  from  the  Bust  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Crown  8vo. , 3s.  6 d. 
Wood  Magic  : a Fable.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Cr. 
8vo.,  y.  6 d. 

Jekyll  (Gertrude). 

Wood  and  Garden  : Notes  and 

Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of 
a Working  Amateur.  With  71  Illus- 
trations from  Photographs  by  the 
Author.  8vo. , ior.  6 d.  net. 

Home  and  Garden  : Notes  and 

Thoughts,  Practical  and  Critical,  of  a 
Worker  in  both.  With  53  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 
8vo.,  ios.  6 d.  net. 

Johnson.— The  Patentee’s  Manual: 
a Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent.  By  J.  & J.  H.  John- 
son, Patent  Agents,  &c.  8vo. , ios.  6 d. 

Joyce.— The  Origin  and  History  of 
Irish  Names  of  Places.  By  P.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.  2vols.  Cr.  8vo.,  5s.  each. 

Kingsley.— A History  of  French 
Art,  1100-1899.  By  Rose  G.  Kings- 
ley. 8vo.,  12s.  6 d.  net. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  Fcp. 
8vo. , 2s.  6 d.  net. 

Rooks  and  Bookmen.  With  2 
Coloured  Plates  and  17  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  2.!.  6 d.  net. 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 
Letters  on  Literature.  Fcp.  8vo., 
2S.  6 d.  net. 

Essays  in  Little.  With  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  Crown  8vo. , 2s.  61/. 
Cock  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 
Crown  8vo. , 3.?.  6 d. 

The  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts. 
Crown  8vo. , 31.  6 d. 

Maefarren.— Lectures  on  Harmony, 
By  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren.  8vo., 
i2r. 
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Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works  —continued. 


Marquand  and  Frothingham. — A 

Text-Book  of  the  History  of 
Sculpture.  By  Allan  Marquand, 
Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  L.  Frothingham, 
Junr. , Ph.D.  With  113  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Max  Muller  (The  Right  Hon.  F.). 
India:  What  can  it  Teach  Us  ? Cr. 
8vo. , sj. 

Chips  from  a German  Workshop. 
Vol.  I.  Recent  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Cr.  8vo.,  5.?. 

Vol.  II.  Biographical  Essays.  Cr. 
8vo. , 5 s. 

Vol.  III.  Essays  on  Language  and 
Literature.  Cr.  8vo. . $s. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and 
Folk  Lore.  Crown  8vo. , 5 s. 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of 
Mythology.  2 vols.  8vo.,  32 r. 

Milner.  — Country  Pleasures  : the 
Chronicle  of  a Year  chiefly  in  a Garden. 
By  George  Milner.  Cr.  8vo. , 35.  6 d. 
Morris  (William). 

Signs  of  Change.  Seven  Lectures 
delivered  on  various  occasions.  Post 
8vo. , 4L  6 d. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five  Lec- 
tures delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, etc.,  in  1878-1881.  Crown  8vo. , 
45.  6 d. 

An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Prizes  to  Students 
of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art  on  21ST  February, 
1894.  8 vo.,  2S.  6 d.  net. 

Art  and  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth  : 
a Lecture  delivered  at  Burslem  Town 
Hall,  on  October  13,  1881.  8vo. , 

2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Some  Hints  on  Pattern-Design- 
ing : a Lecture  delivered  at  the  Work- 
ing Men’s  College,  London,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1881.  8vo.,  2 s.  6rt.  net. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Essays.  By  Mem- 
bers of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.  With  a Preface  by  William 
Morris.  Crown  8vo. , 2 s.  6d.  net. 

Pollock.— Jane  Austen:  her  Con- 
temporaries and  Herself.  A11  Essay  in 
Criticism.  By  Walter  Herries  Pol- 
lock. Crown  8vo. , y.  6 d.  net. 

Poore(GEORGE  Vivian,  M.D.,F.R.C.P.). 
Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene.  With  13 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6 d. 

The  Dwelling  House.  With  36 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  35.  6 d. 


Richter.  — Lectures  on  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  By  J.  P.  Richter. 
With  20  Plates  and  7 Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Crown  4to. , 9 s. 

Rossetti.— A Shadow  of  Dantf.  : be- 
ing an  Essay  towards  studying  Himself, 
his  World,  and  his  Pilgrimage.  By 
Maria  Francesca  Rossetti.  With 
Frontispiece  by  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti. Crown  8vo.,  3 r.  6 d. 

Soulsby  (Lucy  H.  M.). 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Reading.  Small 
8vo.,  2J.  6 d.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Girls.  i6mo., 
is.  6 d.  net. 

Stray  Thoughts  for  Mothers  and 
Teachers.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2r.  6a'.  net. 
Stray  Thoughts  for  Invalids. 
i6mo. , 2s.  net. 

Southey. — The  Correspondence  of 
Robert  Southey  with  Caroline 
Bowles.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Edward  Dow  den,  LL.D.  8vo.,i4r. 

Stevens.— On  the  Stowage  of  Ships 
and  THEIR  Cargoes.  With  Informa- 
tion regarding  Freights,  Charter-Parties, 
&c.  By  Robert  White  Stevens, 
Associate-Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects.  8vo.,  2 is. 

Turner  and  Sutherland.  — The 
Development  of  Australian  Liter- 
ature. By  Henry  Gyles  Turner 
and  Alexander  Sutherland.  With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo. , 5 s. 

Van  Dyke.— A Text-Book  on  the 
History  of  Painting.  By  John  C. 
Van  Dyke.  With  no  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

Warwick.— Progress  in  Women’s 
Education  in  the  British  Empire  : 
being  the  Report  of  Conferences  and  a 
Congress  held  in  connection  with  the 
Educational  Section,  Victorian  Era  Ex- 
hibition. Edited  by  the  Countess  of 
Warwick.  Crown  8vo. , 6s. 

White.— An  Examination  of  the 
Charge  of  Apostacy  against 
Wordsworth.  By  W.  Hale  White, 
Editor  of  the  ‘ Description  of  the  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  MSS.  in  the  Pos- 
session of  Mr.  T.  Norton  Longman  ’. 
Crown  8vo. , 3J.  6d. 

Willard.  — History  of  Modern 
Italian  Art.  By  Ashton  Rollins 
Willard.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  28  Full-page  Illustrations. 
8vo. , i8r.  net. 
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